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It never shirks work. It never fails to clean. 2 

It will take care of marble, mosaic or kitchen & 
floors, paint, baih-rooms, pans, kettles, etc. Ex- n 
periment if you will, but you know Sapolio will do it! © 
The big, solid, co mpressea cake ts most economical, 2 
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Cleans, Scours, Polishes —Works Without Waste : 
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THE SERVANTS 


BY RICHARD WIGHTMAN 


SINGER, sing! The hoary world 
Needs reminder of its youth; 
Prophet, tell! The darkness lies 

On the labyrinths of truth; 

Builder, build! Let rocks uprise 
Into cities "neath thy hand; 

Farmer, till! The sun and rain 
Hearken for the seed’s demand; 
Artist, paint! Thy canvases 
Patiently convey thy soul; 

Writer, write! With pen blood-dipped 
Trace no segment, but the Whole; 
Teacher, teach! Thyself the creed— 
Only this a child may know; 
Dreamer, dream! Nor hide thy face 
Though thy castles crumble low. 
Where the toiler turns the sod 

Man beholds the living God. 
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THE BEAUTY OF COMPROMISE 
By Reginald Wright Kauffman 


Drawing by Charles A.Winter 


Compromise is never anything but an ignoble truce between the duty of a man and the terror of a 
coward. It binds where we should be free and leaves its problem still to be settled 
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AC es sophistries die hard—the older the harder. 

a Before the will-o’-the-wisp expires, it has a mo- 
ment of exceeding brightness; and just now, 
tk this country of ours, there are teachers 
CN political and teachers morail—since, good or ill, 
politics and morals are one—fanning afresh the 
flame of that old death-lantern which they call 
The Beauty of Compromise. They want us to go softly, they want 
us to go slowly—which is to say that they want us to stand still. 





There is no such thing as The Beauty of Compromise. Compromise 
is inherently ugly. It is unethical and extravagant. Personally and 
socially it has always been bought, and always will be, only at the ex- 
pense of our own souls and our own pocketbooks. There is a per- 
fectly credible legend that pictures Judas as quieting his conscience by 
the argument that if his Master were God, betrayal would reveal him 
to all the world, whereas if he were not God, betrayal would be 
merited. Judas compromised. What Judas did, you do—you, man 
or woman, who read this. 


In your shop or your house you say that you might pay your servants 
higher wages, but “can better afford it” next year: either they are 
entitled to higher wages or not, and your quibble is a quibble over 
whether you want to be wholly just with what you have, or tardily 
generous with what is theirs. You cast your ballot for a party that you 
know to be corrupt, because you say that “things will work out all 
right in the end,” and that the “working out” had better be done by 
your own party; but you know that things won’t work out all right 
unless helped, and you know that no party inherently corrupt can 
bring forth good fruit. 


From | 787 to 1863 this nation compromised with chattel slavery, and 
the compromise cost us close upon $8,000,000,000 and 900,000 
lives. We have compromised with the sin of war. “What I want,” 
said our Colossus of Compromise, “is a Senate that will give me 
peace-treaties and a House that will give me battleships”—and our 
peace-armament for 1909 cost more than our war-armament for 
1864. We have compromised with the railroads, and the railroads 
have raised the cost of living sixty-five per cent. in fifteen years. We 
have compromised with the trusts, and the trusts govern America. 


Compromise carries the seeds of its dissolution in its own belly. _ It is 
a means of postponing an inevitable action until the powers opposed 
to that action have gathered enough bitterness, not to prevent the 
action, since what must be will be, but to make the performance of 
the action a thousand times more difficult and a thousand times more 
dangerous. Compromise is never anything but an ignoble truce be- 
tween the duty of a man and the terror of a coward. 


Don’t you think we had better give it up? 


THE 
BEAUTY 
OF COM- 
PROMISE 
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Rita found a place where, with lamplight behind her, she could read a book which Burleson 
had sent her. It was a large, thick, dark book, weighed nearly four pounds, 
and was called “* Essays on the Obvious. "— See page 62 


Drawn by Charles Dana Gibson 
Illustrating ‘‘The Common Law” 


By Robert W. Chambers 
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* Having held the posts of legislator and representative—and done nothing—Mr. Stephenson counted his 
money and asked to be made senator; for he measured himself by his millions— 
which were thirty—and suffered from no humilities™ 


What Are You Going to Do About It? 


7. The Senatorship that Cost $111,385 Plus 
By Alfred Henry Lewis 


Epitor’s Notr.—No more vicious and flagrant example of selling out the public for the benefit of 
the “Interests” has occurred in this country for years than the successful raid on a seat in the U.S. 
Senate by the millionaire Stephenson, of Wisconsin. The way he did it is not new—we have grown 
accustomed to political thievery of the kind. But for brazen disregard of public opinion this millionaire 
lumberman of Wisconsin—now a senator representing a great and supposedly free state at the national 
capital—must be granted the palm. The Senate has refused to unseat Lorimer—Stephenson is still 
there. What are you going to do about it? 


OW many men are in the Senate especially Wisconsin. Not that in Wiscon- 
on their merits? How many on _ sin the trail of the serpent is altogether new. 
their money—or some corpora- Who cannot remember those fat days about 
tion’s money? Had merit, had the Ashland Land Office, when flourished 

popular worth or popular preference, been such combinations as the Superior Lumber 
the test, would a toga have been given tothe Company, the Mississippi Land and Logging 
vacuous Guggenheim?—the unspeakable Company, the Keystone Company; and the 
Root?—the dingy Kern?—the inadequate Sawyers and Spooners and McCords and 
Pomerene?—the oily Bailey?—the frigid Vilases and Algers and Dickinsons piled 
Lodge?—the meager Wetmore? But why up the gold? 
extend an inquiry that should run through Most of these have departed — both 
half a Senate roll-call? men and companies—but the evil which 
The trail of the serpent is over us all— men and companies do lives after them, and 
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What Are You Goi 








ment of Isesc Stephenson, 2 canii‘ate for th 


office of United States Senator from ".sconsin, 


r election held on the lst day of September, 1908. 


























i. Total amount plesed in the hands of E.A.Edmonds, J.H. 
. Puelicher, J.A.VanCleve, Kodney Sackett, H.d. 
Brown and others, -- je we 
Of the above amount, the following have been reported 
to me as expended: 
To L.Breithaupt Printing 
Engraving Co.,Whitehead § 
Keystone Printing °o.,V ¢ 
& Larberter and others, for print- 
ing sample belilots,litrozraphs,cir- 
culers end other stationery,etc., -— $7,347.69 
To paid for postage stamps - - - - - - 11,339,00 
To C,ki.Hambricht,John °¢.Miller,E.H.wc 
Mahon,E.J.kogers,U.c.Keller, und 
h t red in 
organizing outs a —- 53,729.56 
To treveling expenses,contributions to 
associations,ciger 
To paid Kooh Advertising Agency cn? 
others for nevspsper advertising, 16,485.24 
To W.H.Knell,expenses incurred in or- 


ganiging Milwaykee Co.,exclusive of 


About It? 





ng to Do 


torial Primary Investigation Com- 

mittee and members of the Senate 

Investigation Committee, have in 

said report found that Isaac Ste- 

at the yri- phenson did commit acts of briberv 

and attempted bribery, and did 

commit other acts in violation of 

the corrupt practice laws of Wis- 

consin, and further that the mana- 

$111,385.49 gers, agents, and workers of Isaac 

Stephenson in said primary cam- 

paign did, by acts of bribery and 

attempted bribery, and other acts 

in violation of the corrupt practice 

laws of Wisconsin in conducting his 

campaign, obtain for the said 

Isaac Stephenson votes without 

which he would not have 

been elécted, and that for 

such reason the election 

of the said Isaac Ste- 

phenson to the United 

States Senate should be 
annulled, 

Resolved, that a copy 

of the report of said Sen- 

ate members of the joint 


2 nomink ion 








items not othe*vise scoounted for, 


Senate Investigation Com- 


but including orsenization on pri~ 

Mee a a ee 8,417.36 mittee and the members 
Getting signatures to nominetion pa~- of the Senatorial Primary 

re eg he ee es ee 225.06 Investigation Committee, 
For office ront,expenses,inclucing em together with a copy of 

Pie AR Se eke 45070276 this resolution, be certi- 
Posting ani distributing lithographs,- 824.00 lied to the United States 


Telephone,tclezraph 2nd express charges, 735.10 


Advertising,printinz eto.covoring bils 





reselived after Sept 15, 3,188.65 
0 S82, Floy, 708.05 
5 - a ISAAC STEPHENSON Selng first duly sworn on oath 
in this instance a crying e€x- ‘inre 
= ’ 


pression of that evil is to be 
found in Isaac Stephenson, 
multimillionaire, lumberman, 
banker, newspaper-owner, and 
junior senator from Wisconsin, 
this last through—so says a 
legislative investigation com- 
mittee—the black ungrace of 
corruption. “That same com- 
mittee, being a commission of 
three named by the Wisconsin 
State Senate, has recently filed 
a report of its findings—one 
hundred and fifty typewritten 
pages, backed by a full trans- 
cript of the testimony taken 
to the typewritten extent of 
six thousand pages more. 

Also, the committee con- 
cretes action in a joint resolu- 
tion which, among other mat- 





Thet the amount pleced in the hends of B.A. Bimonds, 
d.H.Puelicher, J.A.VanCleve,Rodner Ssokett, H.J.Brown, and othere, 
as set forth in paragraph 1 of the for-coing statement, is t~ue 
and correct, to the best of affient's knorledge and telief. 

Tint of said amount there have beer reported to affiant 


expenditures as set forth in paragreph 2 of the foregoing statement. 


Subscribed and svorn to tefore me } 
thas 8th dey of February, 1997 Zz ue 
f 7 
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The price—is it the whole tale?—of a senatorship from Wisconsin. 
Facsimile of Senator Stephenson's affidavit that the primary nomi- 
nation cost him $111,335. His salary for the term is $45,000. How 


(some) men love their country!—Portrait of Senator Stephenson 


ters, carries pertinently and to the point Senate, for its action thereon, with the request that 


the following: 


that body investigate the manner and means by 
and through which Isaac Stephenson secured his 


Whereas the Senate members of the joint Sena- election to the United States Senate. 





Snapshot of Senator Stephenson (left) and 
ernor allowed Stephenson to use the ad- 
canvass.—T hree Stephenson supporters 
J. H. Puelicher, who helped disburse 
rell, one of the Democratic assembly- 
while the voting was going on, made 


The Senate of the United States 
must light its lamp of inquiry and 
discover the truth concerning those 
claims of bribery and corruption. 
And because the battle will be one 
not only between good and evil, 
white and black, in politics, but 
between Mr. La Follette and Mr. 
Stephenson—with his thirty mil- 
lions—Mr. La Follette must and 
will act in the réle of prosecutor. 
Nor should the upcome in the 
Lorimer case daunt honest men 
and teach them hopelessness. The 
bribe-produced senator from 
Illinois escaped unseating by no 
more than three votes—the paint 
on his planks, as it were—and, 
thanks to the last election, the 
average of Senate decency 








since then has been vastly advanced. 
Let me give the tale in story-telling style, 






























ex-Governor Davidson, who while gov- 
ministration machine in his primary 

Ex-Sheriff W. R. Knell (top) and 
Stephenson's money, and John T. Far- 
men who, by leaving the chamber 
possible Stephenson's election 





to the end that it may be more 
easily known and understood of 
men. Away back in the year 
1829, Isaac Stephenson was 
born. The scene of this dis- 
aster was bleak New Brunswick, 
its immediate theater the vil- 
lage of Fredericton, County of 
York. In 1845, Mr. Stephen- 
son, having reached the under- 
standing age of seventeen, 
evinced his intelligence by 
leaving New Brunswick and 
settling in Milwaukee. 
Sixty-six years agoevery Wis- 
consin male was eithera hunter, 
a trapper,oralumberman. Mr. 
Stephenson became a lumber- 
man, and Green Bay tradition 
relates how he swung an ax, 


pulled at a cross-cut saw, and “ Gee-hawed!”’ 
the reluctant ox in getting his logs to the 
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And when the snows melted and 


landing. 
the spring drive came on, no one than he 
could more alertly ride a log or—pike-pole 
ia fist—unlock a jam. 


A CHRONIC SEEKER AFTER OFFICE 


By instinct and native bent, Mr. Stephen- 
son was a money-maker. Sober, steady, 
rugged, incessant, most sons of New Bruns- 
wick are. Being a money-maker, Mr. Ste- 
phenson soon abandoned logging for the 
sawed-lumber trade, into which traffic he 
plunged, with Escanaba as a base of opera- 
tion. His profits came rolling in; for while 
he could show no college sheepskin, he had 
had a handful of months at common school, 
enough to enable him to make change and 
avoid the wild-cat currency of the period, 
and what more should he have needed in the 
pursuit and capture of that wild beast called 
adollar? Mr. Stephenson stayed with lum- 
ber in Escanaba until 1858, and when in 
that year he moved to his present home- 
town of Marinette his balance in the bank 
showed him steadily advancing toward the 
thirty millions which make the present 
yellow measure of his wealth. 

The Civil War broke out, but Mr. Ste- 
phenson was torn of no desire to go. Mr. 
Stephenson was born to be rich; and, than 
a dollar, nothing is more readily frightened 
by a drum. As I’ve said before in these 
pages, the natural-born soldier is ever the 
vatural-born poor man, and I make no 
doubt but what, had the Olympian records 
been preserved, they would show Mars to 
have been a bankrupt. The Carnegies, the 
Morgans, the Rockefellers, the Havemeyers, 
the Vanderbilts, are never soldiers. Where- 
fore, when others of Wisconsin rushed 
Southward to fill graves, Mr. Stephenson 
remained at home to fill his pockets. 

Until 1866, Mr. Stephenson had been in 
its simplest sense a money-grubber. He 
dreamed only of dollars and how to overtake 
them. In that year, however—by what 
error of politics has long ago been forgotten 

he went to the Legislature. He was given 
a second term. It was enough; while in 
Madison he contracted that appetite for 
office which is tenfold worse than an appe- 
tite for whiskey, and has burned with a 
thirst for office ever since. 

And now and then—albeit there have 
come many parched and arid years when 
a callous electorate neglected him—Mr. 
Stephenson has succeeded in gratifying it. 


What Are You Going to Do About It? 





Notably was such the refreshing case when 
his district, either off its guard or careless to 
the point of crime, permitted him to rep- 
resent it in the Forty-eighth, Forty-ninth, 
and Fiftieth Congresses. 

It is a question often put by philosophers 
why some people so yearn to hold a seat in 
Congress. They moil, and sweat, and creep 
on all fours, and spend money like water, 
forswear and abase themselves, to get it. 
And having got it, they do nothing, propose 
nothing, aid in nothing. Mental bats, they 
cannot see a public need. They wouldn’t 
know how to meet it if they did. They but 
hold a seat in Congress. They occupy their 
posts in House or Senate, the merest 
prairie-dogs of place, and their public per- 
formances are restricted to chirruping re- 
quests for “leave to print” or twittered 
motions to adjourn. Such is the sum of 
their “‘statesmanship.”’ 

Having held the posts of legislator and 
representative—and done nothing—Mr. 
Stephenson counted his money and asked to 
be made senator. He would have asked for 
a White House had it not been for that un- 
constitutional New Brunswick cradle; for 
he measured himself by his miilions—which 
were thirty—and suffered from no humili- 
ties. Mr. Stephenson mentioned his Senate 
appetite—it would be wrong to call it an 
ambition—to what Spooners and Sawyers 
constituted a Wisconsin Republican con- 
trol. They gave him nothing, not even 
hope. The Spooners turned their backs, 
the Sawyers swore. 





LA FOLLETTE SPURNS AN ALLIANCE 


Over in Madison Mr. La Follette, loathed 
because feared by the Spooners and the 
Sawyers, was struggling into uphill notice. 
Mr. Stephenson, thinking not on Mr. La 
Follette, but on himself, sought a La Fol- 
lette alliance. Mr. La Follette declined the 
alliance, understanding its motive. None 
the less, Mr. Stephenscn for a time gave 
Mr. La Follette his countenance and help, 
although there exists no evidence that Mr. 
La Follette reaped profit from either. The 
countenance of some men is a setback; their 
help but digs a pit for one’s feet. 

About this time Mr. Stephenson bought 
a paper in Milwaukee; and because body 
and soul he owned it, and it owed him 
money besides, it was naturally called the 
Free Press. With this paper he began 
speaking ill of the Spooners and the Sawyers, 
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State cf Yisconsin 
ss 
County of Waupaca, 


Willian RB, Hatton, being fitst duly swom, on eath eaye 
that he was a candidate for the office of United States Senate? at 
the primary. election held in.said state of Viscansin. on Set day 
eine te te bate a 8 * 2 
with the report of the investigat wen 1S HAdS & part 
of this statemt, séts forth in detait all sums of rousy euutrimted, 

‘ disvurwed, expended or premised by “Rim snd te the best of tie kno 
ledge-and belief by any other pertom or persons in hid dehalr, 
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ec in any way in connactich with ‘is canmiidaey for saié.cffios, end 
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“Subéeribed and syorn to befor me 
tie 2nd day of April A.D. 1962. 


“~?* 4 a 
Me te ¥ or Ho 
As Xe LAA. 


Notary Publiic. 
“Pp COermleqiot erpives duly 16,19Irs 


Facsimile of affidavit made by William H. Hatton, a candidate for the senatorship, who 
didn’t spend quite all the hoped-for salary—and ran fourth. William H. Hatton (right) 
and Thomas Morris, who, as lieutenant-governor, worked for Hatton, and then was 
a member of the Senate committee which declared Stephenson guilty of bribery 


Mr. La Follette, to the poignant end that 
the latter become as a thorn in the Spooner- 
Sawyer side. Mr. Stephenson foresaw not 
a day when that same Mr. La Follette— 
honest, trenchant, uncontrollable by money 
—would become a thorn in his own. He 
foresaw not that Mr. La Follette, from his 
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well of Mr. La Follette, and enthusiastically 
of himself. Mr. Stephenson had asked 
specifically that he be made senator, and 
was rapped over his thirty-million-dollar 
snout by the Spooners and the Sawyers. 
Therefore, he would print ill of them by 
way of revenge. Also, he would strengthen 





10 What Are You Going to Do About It? 


own seat in the Senate, would one day act as 
prosecutor to unseat him, Mr. Stephenson, 
on charges of bribery. 

Now when the Spooners and the Sawyers 
were politically no more, Mr. Stephenson, 
occupying though not filling with his lean pro- 
portions their wide place in affairs, usurped 
the Spooner-Sawyer war-cry and called him- 
self a “Stalwart.” What is a Stalwart? 
Commonly he is one who makes a merit of 
piracy and insists that rogues are virtuous. 
Robin Hood, pillaging some fat-pursed prior 
on the fringe of merry Sherwood, was a Stal- 
wart. Rob Roy, lifting Highland cattle, was 
a Stalwart. Dick Turpin, stopping stages 
on Shooters Hill or Bagshot Heath, was a 
Stalwart. Wherefore, witha sense of the eter- 
nal fitness of things, for which he cannot be 
given too much credit, Mr. Stephenson called 
himself in politics a Stalwart, and, per inci- 
dent, declared war against Mr. La Follette. 

Whenever his separation. from Mr. La 
Follette is discussed, Mr. Stephenson wants 
it understood that he did not quarrel with 
Mr. La Follette, but Mr. La Follette with 
him. He says that the casus belli came 
when he, Mr. Stephenson, declined to part 
with and put up $250,000 in furtherance of 
Mr. La Follette’s ambitions to pull down 
a Presidential nomination. 

Those who should best know brand this 
statement as false. Mr. Stephenson, in the 
beginning, went over to Mr. La Follette 
because he had been refused a Senate seat 
by the Spooners and the Sawyers. He left 
Mr. La Follette because he discovered that 
Mr. La Follette thought no better of his 
demands for a Senate seat than had the 
Spooners and the Sawyers. 

There could be no close, no near, agree- 
ment hetween Mr. La Follette and Mr. 
Stephenson. Mr. La Follette was moved 
of principle, Mr. Stephenson of a blind 
hunger to have a senatorship; Mr. La Fol- 
lette possessed brains, Mr. Stephenson had 
only money; and so, because Mr. La Follette 
did not believe in pelting pigs with pearls, 
and saw no reason why a multimillionaire 
should be chosen senator simply for that he 
was a multimillionaire, Mr. Stephenson and 
Mr. La Follette fell out. That is to say, 
Mr. Stephenson, bag and baggage—the one 
being his hopes for the senatorship and the 
other his bank-account—turned his back on 
Mr. La Follette, and got politically as far 
from that honest man as the topography 
of Wisconsin Republicanism would permit. 


Not that the separation has resulted or is 
iikely to result in good to Mr. Stephenson. 
Mr. La Follette is by blood a Huguenot. 
A Huguenot has certain chilled-steel char- 
acteristics. He never flees and always fights. 
You may kill, but you cannot conquer, him. 
Also, it is part of his religion to hate where 
he is hated, love wnere he is loved. 

Mr. Stephenson had asked to be made 
senator when Mr. Mitchell was chosen; he 
had asked to be made senator when Mr. La 
Follette was chosen; he had asked to be 
made senator -when Mr. Spooner. was 
chosen. There was something feline in that 
Stephenson appetite for a Senate seat; it 
had nine lives, and no number of defeats 
appeared equal to its destruction. 

In 1907, Mr. Spooner resigned his place 
in the Senate, and Mr. Stephenson was in- 
stantly a wide-mouthed applicant for the 
unexpired term. ‘Those on the bridge of 
Wisconsin events considered among them- 
selves. {n the end they told Mr. Stephen- 
son that if he would promise on his honor— 
which was his money—not to bea candidate 
in 1909, and would set his horny—horny 
from much counting of gold—thumb to an 
agreement never to ask for a Senate seat 
again, they would give him that two-year 
remnant of the Spooner term. Mr.Stephen- 
son promised, and in accordance with such 
understanding was sent to the Senate. 

Not, however, without a battle. Many 
there were whose honest stomachs couldn’t 
abide a Stephenson in the Senate, even for 
two years. ‘There befell a struggle, a dead- 
lock. The latter was at last opened, but’ 
whether by keys of diplomacy or keys of 
gold does not appear, and Mr. Stephenson 
entered in upon that one-third fragment of 
a Spooner term. ; 

In Wisconsin they vote for senator at 
a primary election. The.choice of the pri- 
maries is supposed to morally—while it does 
not legally—control the choice of a Legisla- 
ture. The primary election to indicate 
a successor to Mr. Stephenson fell in 1908. 
Mr. Stephenson, because of his promises, 
was not expected to run. Vain thought! 
In Mr. Stephenson appetite swept aside 
agreement, and_he offered himself as a can- 
didate. He said that he was absolved from 
his promises by the deadlock action of what 
honest-stomached folk had in 1907 refused 
to vote for him. 

In the primary canvass of 1908, Mr. Ste- 
phenson had three rivals. These were mil- 
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lionaire Cook, of Neenah, who owned a 
white-paper-mill; millionaire Hatton, of 
New London, who—like Mr. Stephenson— 
had found a gold-mine in lumber; and law- 
yer McGovern, of Milwaukee, who, while 
not a millionaire, showed symptoms of be- 
coming one. Mr. Hatton and Mr. McGovern 
wore the La Follettecolors. Mr. McGovern, 
by the way, is the present governor of Wis- 
consin, succeeding Governor Davidson, who 
—dragged in by head and ears—made but a 
limp witness before the legislative committee 
which investigated, for its briberies and 
corruptions, Mr. Stephenson’s campaign. 

It was shown to Mr. Stephenson, at the 
campaign threshold, that he need not hope 
to win on any record of his merits. There 
existed no single Congressional reason in his 
hungry favor. He had been in the Senate 
a year; he had done nothing, attempted 
nothing, beyond an owlish winking and 
blinking from his place on the floor. In no 
wise had he contributed to Wisconsin’s grace 
and illustration. ‘The very Senate com- 
mittees to which he had been assigned ex- 
hibited the poor estimation in which he 
was held by his colleagues. Of those Sen- 
ate sub-bodies, whereof he was a member, 
that on Revolutionary claims was perhaps 
the most violently lively, and the array at 
best afforded Mr. Stephenson nothing be- 
yond a chance to be great without being 
dangerous. 

The Senate has a score or more of these 
non-perilous committees. They serve as 
legislative padded cells, in which, commit- 
tee-wise, are confined what irresponsible ones 
are not to be trusted with power, and whom 
it is expedient senatorially to place where 
they ‘may not hurt themselves nor offer 
hurt to others. To five of these Senate 
padded cells had Mr. Stephenson been as- 
signed, and the folk at home were far from 
thinking it redounded to Wisconsin glory. 

Mr. Stephenson, I say, was told that no 
reason of the popular pointed to his selec- 
tion, and thereupon, murmuring, “If not 
merit, then money,” he sadly, yet no less 
sufficiently, rolled out his barrel. He drew, 
money-wise, to his banners, bankers, labor 
leaders, preachers, and country newspapers, 
and at the head of the machine he knocked 
together he placed such choice spirits as 
E. A. Edmonds, H. J. Puelicher, J. A. Van 
Cleve, Rodney Sackett, H. J. Brown, Game 
Warden Stone, and ex-Sheriff Knell. 

Some glint of how these patriots regarded 


Mr. Stephenson’s canvass—and it should 
throw a side yet no less certain light upon 
the methods they employed—may be gained 
from the investigation-committee testi- 


mony of Mr. Knell. Said the worthy Knell: 


Now I will tell you: I look at politics probably in 
i different light than many other people. I would 
compare the campaign in Milwaukee, for instance, 
with a department-store. Mr. Stephenson was the 
owner, and I was the manager. I had to get my 
department managers; I had to get my department 
salesmen; I had to get my solicitors; I had to get 
ny advertising men; I had to get my people to keep 
up that institution and do the work required to keep 
it up. Now that is just the way this campaign was 
fought, and the way all the work in every campaign 
was done in the last ten years, with one distinction. 
In all the other campaigns I spent my own money, 
and in this I did not have to spend my own money. 
That is the only difference. 

Q. You looked at the campaign as a plain business 
proposition? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And paid a corps of workmen to get the best 
results? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You hired men and paid them to work? 

A. Because of their being well acquainted, having 
a large circulation of friends and being able to get 
those people. There were a lot of my friends who 
came to me and they said, “ Billy, if you were a can- 
didate for office we would not only devote our own 
time but spend our own money; but why should we 
do it for Stephenson, who is advertised broadcast in 
this state as being worth thirty millions?”’ 


Having organized his campaign, Mr. Ste- 
phenson knocked in the head of his barrel— 
he confessed that it contained about $112,- 
ooo—and told Mr. Edmonds, Game Warden 
Stone, Mr. Puelicher, and the others to get 
busy. They got busy, as appeared by the 
evidence taken before the Senate Investiga- 
tion Committee, in every corrupt fashion 
known to politics and politicians. The 
vote-count resulted: 

Stephenson 52,002 votes 
43,933 “ 
40,373 
32,011 


McGovern.... 
Hatton 
Mr. Stephenson, by the census of primary 
noses, was declared victorious. It also 
came out, when their accounts of expendi- 
tures were filed by the several candidates, 
that far and away he had spent the most 
money. Not that the others—to lapse into 
the colloquial—should be regarded as pikers. 
Here are the statements as they modestly 
made oath to them: 
. $111,385.49 


42,203.29 
30,002.07 


Stephenson......... 


Hatton 
McGovern 
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the House named a Stephenson quintet, 
see, was $194,654. The aggre- who stood ready to attack the integrity 
gate poll was 168,919. A trifle of the Scriptures themselves, should 
over a dollar a vote. °° we it be found necessary to the Ste- 


The aggregate expenditure, you 



















Should Wisconsin be ot ot ener phenson exculpation. 
proud or ashamed? ra , Oe oY Even the effrontery of that 
_While Mr. hs : Rd outs brazen five, however, faltered 
Stephenson ee ee ot oe and fell back in the black 
by “brib- o a ‘ og” cay face of the facts. Even 
eryand fp est iat 7 w 9 they lacked the hardi- 
se een oh Na RE S hood to find Mr. 
S oe oF Sere” ¥ Stephenson —inno- 
SE TON ce cent. So they did 
“ er ao, 5 & the next best 
eo cis, 2 thing, and de- 
gee " clared him 
e tee, eo sai no worse 
corrup- f See aren “* than the 
tion” the a OC al 2 : others. 
investiga- : ; 20, of a ee Also, 


tion commit- they 


tee declares 

was hailed the 
“neople’s choice’’ 

for senator, it re- 
mained for the Legis- 


lature to reaffirm that . 
election. Before such ac- oe wer 
. ~ ai <Y x <a ow 
tion could be taken, oe” of < wound up 
Senator J. J. Blaine es their own 
moved that a joint oe special report 


by an assault upon 
Mr. La Follette. 
To do this— 
as said the 
Frenchman 
—was and is 


committee be named 
to probe those mal- 
odorous charges of 
bribery and cor- 
ruption, against by ny 
Mr. Stephenson 


oing expeness, except the sum or thrie 
were incurred not by me personally but 
Mr. William L, Fssrenn, and what know- 
sxpenses And the items which compose them, 
"wundred and ten dollars disbursed by me 
acd from him. 





and his managers, 
wherewith the 
Madison air was 
burdened. 

The Blaine reso- 
lution was agreed 
to,andacommittee 
of five members of 
the House and 
three of the Senate 
were selected. But 
behold: The Senate 
in its majority was 
La Follette; that 
is, honest. The 
Assembly in its ma- 
jority was Stephen- 
son; that is, Stal- 
wart. The Ste- 
phenson speaker in 


Receipts. 


& foregoing amount of §21053.88 exnended in my 


of t} 
the sum of $1038.15 was contributed by friends, & 
majority of whose names ate unknown to me, mostly in amounts 


campaign, 
of lecs than ten dollars each, The balance of the expenses of 
my cempsign I have torne personally. 


State of Wisconsin, )} 

see Se Eh) 
County of Milwaukee, Zeaney 6. STV Shree! Sern 
first duly sworn, om cath says that he wae a candidate for the 
office of United States Senator at the primary election held 
in oaid Stete of Wisconsin on the first dey of September A.D, 
1908; that the foregoing iu a statement setting forth in detail 
611 sume of rioney contrituted, diebursed, expended, or rromissda 
ty him and to the best of his knowledge and belitf by any other 
person or persons in his behalf, wholly or ian part in endeavoring 
to secure hiv election, or exvended in any way in connection 
With his candidecy for cuid office, und that sane is av» full and 
exrlicit as affiant is able to make it. a 

> > 
eu : Saznetb Medan 
se 1 sfor J 

Subscratgg gnd sworn te.befory ne Tna-eh Me rern 


A.D. 190%- i 2 
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Facsimile of affidavit of primary expenses incurred by Francis 
E. McGovern (portrait). who is now governor of Wisconsin. 
He spent the least of the four candidates and ran third 





that thing 
worse than 
crime, a blun- 
der. It brings 
Mr. La Fol- 
lette —legiti- 
mately into 
the war. It 
justifiesin 
advance 
whatever 
bitter part 
he may de- 
termine to 
take in it. 

Speaking 
of governors, 
and what 
parts they 
play in mire- 





“Having organized his campaign, Mr. Stephenson knocked in the head of his barrel—he confessed that it 
contained about $112,000—and told Mr. Edmonds, Mr. Bancroft, Mr. Puelicher, Mr. Knell and the 
others to get busy. They ‘got busy, as appeared by the evidence taken before the Senate 
Investigation Committee, in every corrupt fashion known to politics and politicians” 
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stained politics, consider certain excerpts 
from the testimony of Governor Davidson— 
a thick-and-thin Stephensonite. As intro- 
ducing his excellency, however, hear first 
from Game Warden Stone. He is speaking 
of money paid to Governor Davidson: 


Q. There were three different payments? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What were those payments? 

A. Two $500 payments and one $200. 

Q. To the governor? 

A. Yes, sir. I walked in there, and found the 
governor there, and we had a little conversation 
about some other matters, and I laid the envelope 
on the table; and he says, ‘‘What’s this?” I says, 
“Don’t ask me any questions, and I won’t tell you 
any lies.” 

Q. That is when you made the first payment? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was the conversation when you made 
the second? 

A. I just laid it on the table. I says, ‘* Here’s 
a package for you.” 

Q. And the third payment? 

A. The third payment was the same thing. 

Q. Did he follow instructions and never ask any 
questions? 

A. Yes, sir. It never has been mentioned be- 
tween him and I from that time to this. 


When Governor Davidson appeared be- 
fore the committee he explained after this 
manner: 


Q. Governor, when Mr. Stone came to the office 
the first time and laid down an envelope, you say he 
walked out of the room? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And how long after he left before you examined 
the envelope? 

A. Well, I couldn’t say as to that, Senator. I 
think it was quite a while, however; I had a great 
many papers laying on my desk, and besides that 
[ was very busy with a gentleman on some business 
matters. I wish I could remember who it was. 

Q. What I mean is, did you examine the envelope? 

A. Yes, I did. Iam not positive. I think it was 
in the forenoon, and I am not positive whether I 
picked that up before I went to dinner or after I got 
back from dinner. I wouldn’t swear to that. I was 
of the impression that it was after dinner. I didn’t 
suspect that there was any money in the envelope. 

Q. But after examining it, you discovered that 
there was money in the envelope? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And was the envelope sealed or open? 

A. Well, I don’t remember. I don’t think it was. 
{ think it was—maybe it was sealed. I wouldn’t 
say positive as to that. It is something, you know, 
a man can’t—I don’t want to swear to something 
unless I know it. 

Q. And how long did it lie in your desk before you 
discovered there was money in it? 

A. Well, I couldn’t say as to that. 

Q. More than a day? 

A. Oh, yes, yes, undoubtedly. I think it was 
a good deal longer than that—weeks, I think. 

Q. You say you left that currency on your desk 
for weeks? 





. Oh, no, no; I didn’t leave it on my desk, no. 
. You deposited it? 

» - LOS; 

Q. How long afterward—the same day or— 

. No, I think it was after election before I de- 
posited the money. 

Q. Where was the money kept during the in- 
terval? 

A. It was laying there in a tin box. 

Q. In the desk? 

A. No, it was laying out in the back part of the 
office. You know, there is a vault there, with a 
door, iron door, on it; you know where we keep our 
documents. It was in there. It wasn’t a very safe 
place either. You know, it slipped my mind, and 
the reason that I didn’t feel that I wanted to use the 
money was simply because I didn’t know where the 
money came trom. 

Q. Well, you knew that it came from State Game 
Warden Stone? 

A. Yes, sir, I knew that it came from him, yes. 

Q. Now, I should like to ask you, Governor, 
whether Mr. Stone owed you any money at the 
time? 

A. Not a dollar. Never owed me a cent. 

Q. Well, what did you suppose then this money 
Was tor? 

A. Well, I couldn’t tell what it was for. I sup- 
posed it was a campaign contribution, but I didn’t 
know where it came from. 

(). Did you suppose that Mr. Stone contributed 
this personally? 

\. I didn’t think so. 

Q. And didn’t you ever demand an explanation 
of him? 

A. I sent for Mr. Stone several times—he was out 
of the city after this. 

Q. Well, has he been out of the city continuously 
since August or September? 

A. No, I suppose not. 

Q. You could have found out, could you not, 
Governor, where the money came from? 

A. I couldn’t find out when he refused to tell me 
where it came from. And, furthermore, I want to 
say this: that the incident completely slipped my 
mind for a long time; in fact, I didn’t think of it 
because I had a good many other matters to think 
of, Senator. 

Q. Mr. Stone told you to ask him no questions and 
he would tell you no lies? 

A. Yes—well, he didn’t—I don’t know he said 
that exactly that way, but the fact is he went right 
out of the office so quick and I had no chance to talk 
to him about it. 


( 


PO PO ye 


Guileless Governor Davidson! Such inno- 
cence deservesa placein Mother Goose! Was 
ever such another Little Red Riding Hood? 
What a miracle helasted politically as long as 
he did, and no wolf came to gobble him up! 

While the investigation was pending, the 
Madison Legislature took up the election of 
a senator. There were quorum-breaking 
and deadlocking, and the days dragged on. 
If a quorum were in the room, a majority of 
that quorum would elect. But always and 
ever Mr. Stephenson lacked that majority. 

At last there came a tired day, when many 
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Four determined anti-Stephenson men who are 

leading the fight to unseat him— Charles A. 

Ingram (left), ex-speaker of the Assembly; Sena- 

tor J. J. Blaine, who formally accused Stephenson 

of bribery; Senator S. M. Marsh, chairman of the 

investigating committee which charged Stephenson 

with bribery; and Senator La Follette, who will 
urge the Senate to unseat Stephenson 


Democrats and anti-Stephenson Repub- 
licans—of the sort that fall asleep at the 
switch—were absent. In all one hundred 
and twenty-six were present and voting—a 
quorum. If Mr. Stephenson could but poll 
a majority, sixty-four, he would win. But 
the most he could muster, and do his 
best, was sixty-three. So the vote stood. 

Then the unexpected, not to say the sus- 
picious, came to pass. Three Democrats 
arose—looking like sheep-killing dogs—and 
left the chamber. The whole vote following 
this desertion was one hundred and twenty- 
three. Mr. Stephenson, still polling his 
sixty-three, was declared elected. 

Assemblyman Zimmerman, testifying be- 
fore the investigation committee, told the 
tale of that election. Said he: 


It was interesting. About half-past twelve or one 
o'clock, when I walked down here with Dick White, 
he chuckled in his sleeve because he said that he was 
responsible for the scheme, and the boys had patted 
him on the back for such a brilliant idea. 

Q. When was that in reference to the balloting? 

\. Just before we commenced balloting. I had 
counted noses, and figured that we were even up; but 
when I seen these fellows pick up and walk out—of 
course, that settled it. 

Q. Now, what was the situation in the joint 
assembly that day, with reference to the effect of 
three men staying in or walking out? What was 
the situation? 

A. Well, if they had stayed in and voted for Neal 
Brown, as they should have done, it would have 
been a tie vote for Stephenson. 

Q. How so? 

A. There were one hundred and twenty-six votes. 

Q. One hundred and twenty-three, were there not, 
actually cast? 


(C) AMERICAN PRESS ASDOULATIUN 


A. One hundred and twenty-three actually cast, 
yes. Yet there would have been one hundred and 
twenty-six men there, had these three remained; 
and Stephenson got but sixty-three votes. 

Q. And these three men had been voting for men 
other than Stephenson during all the time they had 
been there? 

A. Yes, sir; for Brown. 

Q. They were Democrats? 

A. Supposed to be Democrats. 


Mr. Stephenson should lose his place in 


the Senate. There is little question as to 
the bribery and corruption by which he com- 
passed his election. The present is not a 
Lorimer Senate. To be sure, its member- 
ship cannot be described as altogether 
virtuous. Considered for its honesty, it 
isn’t wholly snow-white. And yet it will 
refuse to applaud corruption, and by en- 
dorsing those Stephenson briberies declare 
that seats in its own sacred body may be 
bought and sold for money. 

Mr. Stephenson will go. 

And in that going, criminal money will 
lose a senator, the people will gain one. The 
Senate will be relieved thereby of a futility, 
Wisconsin washed of its disgrace, Mr. La 
Follette granted a new colleague. Wiscon- 
sin Stalwartism will be given its death-stab, 
and no more preach—and practise—its pet 
tenet of politics, videlicit, that rapine is the 
synonym of righteousness and only thieves 
are pure. 
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He and the sack of beans became a perambulating tragedy. 
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Smoke 


This is the first of a series of six Western, red-blooded stories in which Jack London 
the thunder.’” The character of ‘‘ Smoke Bellew, 





Bellew 


‘ 


‘ prints 
7” ‘ 


at first a tenderfoot and then a ‘‘ sour- 


dough ’’—and a match for the best of them—appears in all the stories. We know you will 
agree with us in considering this series the best work Mr. London has done in many a long day 


By Jack London 


Illustrated by Anton Otto Fischer 


Tale One: The Taste of the Meat 


N the beginning he was Christopher 
Bellew. By the time he was at col- 
lege he had become Chris Bellew. 
Later, in the Bohemian crowd of San 

Francisco, he was called Kit Bellew. And 
in the end he was known by no other name 
than Smoke Bellew. And this history of 
the evolution of his name is the history of 
his evolution. Nor would it have happened 
had he not had a fond mother and an iron 
uncle, and had he not received a letter from 
Gillet Bellamy. 

“T have just seen a copy of The Billow,” 
Gillet wrote from Paris. ‘Of course O’Hara 
will succeed with it. But he’s missing some 
tricks.” Here followed details in the im- 
provement of the budding society weekly. 
“Go down and see him. Let him think 
they’re your own suggestions. Don’t let 
him know they’re from me. If you do, 
he’ll make me Paris correspondent, which 
[ can’t afford, because I’m getting real 
money for my stuff from the big magazines. 
Above all, don’t forget to make him fire 
that dub who’s doing the musical and art 
criticism. Another thing. San Francisco 
has always had a literature of her own. But 
she hasn’t any now. Tell him to kick 
around and get some gink to turn out a live 
serial, and to put into it the real romance 
and glamour and color of San Francisco.” 

And down to the office of The Billow went 
Kit Bellew faithfully to instruct. O’Hara 
listened. O’Hara debated. O’Hara agreed. 
O’Hara fired {the dub who wrote criticisms. 
Further, O’Hara had a way with him, the 
very way that was feared by Gillet in dis- 
tant Paris. When O’Hara wanted any- 
thing, no friend could deny him. He was 
sweetly and compellingly irresistible. Be- 
fore Kit Bellew could escape from the office, 


he had become an associate editor, had 
agreed to write weekly columns of criticism 
till some decent pen was found, and had 
pledged himself to write a weekly instal- 
ment of ten thousand words on the San 
Francisco serial—and all this without pay. 
The Billow wasn’t paying yet, O’Hara ex- 
plained; and just as convincingly had he 
exposited that there was only one man 
in San Francisco capable of writing the 
serial and that man Kit Bellew. 

“Oh, Lord, I’m the gink!” Kit had 
groaned to himself afterward on the narrow 
stairway. 

And thereat had begun his servitude to 
O’Hara and the insatiable columns of The 
Billow. Week after week he held down 
an office chair, stood off creditors, wrangled 
with printers, and turned out twenty-five 
thousand words of all sorts. Nor did his . 
labors lighten. The Billow was ambitious. 
It went in for illustration. The processes 
were expensive. It never had any money 
to pay Kit Bellew, and by the same token 
it was unable to pay for any additions to the 
office staff. Luckily for Kit, he had his own 
income. Small it was, compared with some, 
yet it was large enough to enable him to 
belong to several clubs and maintain a 
studio in the Latin quarter. In point of 
fact, since his associate-editorship, his ex- 
penses had decreased prodigiously. He 
had no time to spend money. He never 
saw the studio any more, nor entertained 
the local Bohemians with his famous 
chafing-dish suppers. Yet he was always 
broke, for The Billow, in perennial distress, 
absorbed his cash as well as his brains. 
There were the illustrators, who periodically 
refused to illustrate; the printers, who 
periodically refused to print; and the 
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office-boy, who frequently refused to offi- 
ciate. At such times O’Hara looked at 
Kit, and Kit did the rest. 

When the steamship L£xcelsior arrived 
from Alaska, bringing the news of the Klon- 
dike strike that set the country mad, Kit 
made a purely frivolous proposition, 

“Look here, O’Hara,” he said. ‘This 
gold rush is going to be big—the days of 
’49 over again. Suppose I cover it for The 
Billow? YVll pay my own expenses.” 

O’Hara shook his head. ‘“Can’t spare 
you from the office, Kit. Then there’s that 
serial. Besides, I saw Jackson not an hour 
ago. He’s starting for the Klondike to- 
morrow, and he’s agreed to send a weekly 
letter and photos. I-wouldn’t let him get 
away till he promised. And the beauty of 
it is that it doesn’t cost us anything.”’ 

The next Kit heard of the Klondike was 
when he dropped into the club that after- 
noon and in an alcove off the library en- 
countered his uncle. 

“Hello, avuncular relative,” Kit greeted, 
sliding into a leather chair and spreading 
out his legs. “‘Won’t you join me?” 

He ordered a cocktail, but the uncle con- 
tented himself with the thin native claret 
he invariably drank. He glanced with irri- 
tated disapproval at the cocktail and on to 
his nephew’s face. Kit saw a lecture gath- 
ering. 

“T’ve only a minute,” he announced 
hastily. “I’ve got to run and take in that 
Keith exhibition at Ellery’s and do half a 
column on it.” 

“‘What’s the matter with you?” the other 
demanded. “ You’re pale. You’re a wreck.” 

Kit’s only answer was a groan. 

“T’ll have the pleasure of burying you, 
I can see that.” 

Kit shook his head sadly. ‘‘ No destroy- 
ing worm, thank you. Cremation for mine.” 

John Bellew came of the old hard and 
hardy stock that had crossed the plains by 
ox-team in the fifties, and in him was this 
same hardness and the hardness of a child- 
hood spent in the conquering of a new land. 
“You're not living right, Christopher. I’m 
ashamed of you.” 

“Primrose path, eh?” Kit chuckled. 

The older man shrugged his shoulders. 

“Shake not your gory locks at me, avun- 
cular. I wish it were the primrose path. 
But that’s all cut out. I have no time.” 

“Then what in—?” 

“Overwork.”’ 


? 


Bellew 


John Bellew laughed harshly and incred- 
ulously. 

‘* Honest.” 

Again came the laughter. 

““Men are the products of their environ- 
ment,” Kit proclaimed, pointing at the 
other’s glass. ‘‘Your mirth is thin and 
bitter as your drink.” 

“Overwork!” was the sneer. “You 
never earned a cent in your life.” 

“You bet I have, only I never got it. 
I’m earning five hundred a week right how, 
and doing four men’s work.” 

“Pictures that won’t sell? Or—er— 
fancy work of some sort? Can you swim?” 

“T used to.” 

“Sit a horse?”’ 

“T have essayed that adventure.” 

John Bellew snorted his disgust. “I’m 
glad your father didn’t live to see you in all 
the glory of your gracelessness,” he said. 
“Your father was a man, every inch of him. 
Do you get it? A Man. I think he’d have 
whaled all this musical and artistic tom- 
foolery out of you.” 

“Alas! these degenerate days,” Kit 
sighed. 

“T could understand it, and tolerate it,”’ 
the other went on savagely, “if you suc- 
ceeded at it. You’ve never earned a cent 
in your life, nor done a tap of man’s work. 
What earthly good are you, anyway? You 
were well put up, yet even at university you 
didn’t play football. You didn’t row. You 
didn’t—” 

“T boxed and fenced—some.”’ 

“When did you box last?” 

“Not since, but I was considered an ex- 
cellent judge of time and distance, only | 
was—er—”’ 

“Go on.” 

“Considered desultory.”’ 

“Lazy, you mean.” 

“T always imagined it was an euphe 
mism.”’ 

“My father, sir, your grandfather, old 
Isaac Bellew, killed a man with a blow of 
his fist when he was sixty-nine years old.” 

“The man?” 

“No, you graceless scamp! But you'll 
never kill a mosquito at sixty-nine.” 

“The times have changed, O my avun 
cular. They send men to prison for homi 
cide now.” 

“Your father rode one hundred and 
eighty-five miles, without sleeping, and 
killed three horses.” 
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“ Had he lived 
to-day he’d 
have snored 
over the same course in a Pullman.” 

The older man was on the verge of chok- 
ing with wrath, but swallowed it down and 
managed to articulate, ‘‘ How old are you?”’ 

“‘T have reason to believe—”’ 

“T know. Twenty-seven. You finished 
college at twenty-two. You’ve dabbled and 





played and frilled for five years. Before 
God and man, of what use are you? When 


I was your age I had one suit of under- 
clothes. I was riding with the cattle in 
Coluso. I was hard as rocks, and I could 
sleep on a rock. I lived on jerked beef and 
bear-meat. I am a better man physically 
right now than you are. You weigh about 
one hundred and sixty-five. I can throw 
you right now, or thrash you with my fists.”’ 

“Tt doesn’t take a physical prodigy to 
mop up cocktails or pink tea,” Kit mur- 
mured deprecatingly. ‘‘ Don’t you see, my 
avuncular, the times have changed. Be- 
sides, [ wasn’t brought up right. My dear 
fool of a mother—”’ 

John Bellew started angrily. 

—as you once described her, was too good 
to me, kept me in cotton wool and all the 
rest. Now, if when I was a youngster I had 
taken some of those intensely masculine 
vacations you goin for— I wonder why you 
didn’t invite me sometimes? You took Hal 
and Robbie all over the Sierras and on that 
Mexico trip.”’ 





The Dyea beach, congested with the 
thousand-pound outfits of 
thousands of men 


“T guess were too Lord-Fauntle- 
royish.” 

“Your fault, avuncular, and my dear—er 

—mother’s. How was I to know the hard? 
I was only a chee-ild. What was there left 
but etchings and pictures and fans? Was 
it my fault that I never had to sweat?” 

The older man looked at his nephew with 
unconcealed disgust. He had no patience 
with levity from the lips of softness. ‘Well, 
I’m going to take another one of those what 
you call masculine vacations. Suppose |] 
asked you to come along?” 

“Rather belated, I must 
is it?” 

“Hal and Robert are going in to Klon- 
dike, and I’m going to see them across th« 
pass and down to the lakes, then return—’ 

He got no further, for the young man 
had sprung forward and gripped his hand. 
“My preserver!” 

John Bellew was immediately suspicious. 
He had not dreamed the invitation would 
be accepted. ‘‘You don’t mean it?” he 
said. 

‘““When do we start?” 

“Tt will be a hard trip. You'll be in the 
way.” 

“No, I won’t. TIl work. I’ve learned 
to work since I went on The Billow.” 

‘Each man has to take a year’s supplies 
in with him. There’ll be such a jam the 
Indian packers won’t be able to handle it. 
Hal and Robert will have to pack their out- 
themselves. That’s what I’m 
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going along for—to help them pack. If 
you come you'll have to do the same.” 

“Watch me.” 

“You can’t pack,” was the objection. 

“When do we start?” 

“To-morrow.” 

“You needn’t take it to yourself that 
your lecture on the hard has done it,’ Kit 
said, at parting. “I just had to get away, 
somewhere, anywhere, from O’Hara.”’ 

“Who is O’Hara? A Jap?” 

“No; he’s an Irishman, and a slave- 
driver, and my best friend. He’s the editor 
and proprietor and all-around big squeeze 
of The Billow. What he says goes. He can 
make ghosts walk.” 

That night Kit Bellew wrote a note to 
O'Hara. “It’s only a several weeks’ vaca- 
tion,” he explained. “You'll have to get 
some gink to dope out instalments for that 
serial. Sorry, old man, but my health de- 
mands it. Ill kick in twice as hard when 
[ get back.” 


I] 


Kir BELLEW landed through the mad- 
ness of the Dyea beach, congested with the 
thousand-pound outfits of thousands of 
men. This immense mass of luggage and 
food, flung ashore in mountains by the 
steamers, was beginuing slowly to dribble 
up the Dyea Valley and across Chilkoot. 
It was a portage of twenty-eight miles, and 
could be accomplished only on the backs 
of men. Despite the fact that the Indian 
packers had jumped the freight from eight 
cents a pound to forty, they were swamped 
with the work, and it was plain that winter 
would catch the major portion of the out- 
fits on the wrong side of the divide. 

Tenderest of the tenderfeet was Kit. 
Like many hundreds of others, he carried a 
big revolver swung on a cartridge-belt. Of 
this his uncle, filled with memories of old 
lawless days, was likewise guilty. But Kit 
Bellew was romantic. He was fascinated 
by the froth and sparkle of the gold rush, 
and viewed its life and movement with an 
artist’s eye. He did not take it seriously. 
As he said on the steamer, it was not his 
funeral. He was merely on a vacation, and 
intended to peep over the top of the pass 
for a “look see” and then return. 

Leaving his party on the sand to wait for 
the putting ashore of the freight, he strolled 
up the beach toward the old trading-post 
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He did not swagger, though he noticed that 
many of the be-revolvered individuals did. 
A strapping, six-foot Indian passed him, 
carrying an unusually large pack. Kit 
swung in behind, admiring the splendid 
calves of the man, and the grace and ease 
with which he moved along under his bur- 
den. The Indian dropped his pack on the 
scales in front of the post, and Kit joined 
the group of admiring gold-rushers who 
surrounded him. The pack weighed one 
hundred and twenty-five pounds, which fact 
was uttered back and forth in tones of awe. 
It was going some, Kit decided, and he 
wondered if he could lift such a weight, 
much less walk off with it. 

“Going to Lake Linderman with it, old 
man?” he asked. 

The Indian, swelling with pride, grunted 
an affirmative. 

‘“How much you make that one pack?” 

Fifty dollars.” 

Here Kit slid out of the conversation. 
A young woman, standing in the doorway, 
had caught his eye. Unlike other women 
landing from the steamers, she was neither 
short-skirted not bloomer-clad. She was 
dressed as any woman traveling anywhere 
would be dressed. What struck him was 
the justness of her being there, a feeling 
that somehow she belonged. Moreover, she 
was young and pretty. The bright beauty 
and color of her oval face held him, and he 
looked overlong—looked till she resented, 
and her own eyes, long lashed and dark, met 
his in cool survey. From his face, they 
traveled in evident amusement down to the 
big revolver at his thigh. Then her eyes 
came back to his, and in them was amused 
contempt. It struck him like a blow. She 
turned to the man beside her and indicated 
Kit. The man glanced him over with the 
same amused contempt. 

“Chekako,” the girl said. 

The man, who looked like a tramp in 
his cheap overalls and dilapidated woolen 
jacket, grinned dryly, and Kit felt withered, 
though he knew not why. But anyway she 
was an unusually pretty girl, he decided, as 
the two moved off. He noted the way of 
her walk, and recorded the judgment that 
he would recognize it after the lapse of a 
thousand years. 

“Did you see that man with the girl?” 
Kit’s neighbor asked him excitedly. “ Know 
who he is?” 

Kit shook his head. 
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‘Cariboo Charley. 


years. He’s just come out.” 


‘‘What does ‘chekako’ mean?” 


“You’re one; I’m one,” 
was the answer. 

‘Maybe I am, but you’ve 
got to search me. What 
does it mean?” 

‘“'Tenderfoot.” 

On his way back to the 
beach, Kit turned the phrase 
over and over. It rankled 
to be called tenderfoot by a 
slender chit of a woman. 
Going into a corner among 
the heaps of freight, his mind 
still filled with the vision of 
the Indian with the redoubt- 
able pack, Kit essayed to 
learn his own strength. He 
picked out a sack of flour 
which he knew weighed an 
even hundred pounds. He 
stepped astride it, reached 
down, and strove to get it 
on his shoulder. His first 
conclusion was that one hun- 
dred pounds were real 
heavy. His next was 
that his back was weak. 
His third was an oath, 
and it occurred at the 
end of five futile min- 
utes, when he collapsed 
on top of the burden 
with which he was 
wrestling. He mopped 
his forehead, and across 
a heap of grub- 
sacks saw John Bel- 
lew gazing at him, 
wintry amusement 
in his eyes. 

‘““God!”’ pro- 
claimed that apostle 
of the hard. “Out 
of our loins has come 


a race of weaklings. When I 
I toyed with things like that.” 
Kit retorted, 


“You forget, avuncular,” 


He was just pointed 
out to me. He struck it big on Klondike. 
Old-timer. Been on the Yukon a dozen 





A young woman, standing in the doorway, 
had caught his eye 


was sixteen 


“that I wasn’t raised on bear-meat.” 
“And [ll toy with it when I’m sixty.” 


“You’ve got to show me.” 


Jehn Bellew did. He was forty-eight, 


but he bent over the sack, applied a tenta- 
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Kit asked. 
















































tive, shifting grip that balanced it, and with 
a quick heave stood erect, the sack of flour 
on his shoulder. 

“Knack, my boy, knack—and a spine.”’ 

Kit took off his hat reverently. “ You’rea 
wonder, avuncular, a 
shining wonder. D’ye 
think I can learn the 
knack?” 

John Bellew 
shrugged his shoul- 
ders. ‘‘ You'll be hit- 
ting the back trail be- 
fore we get started.” 

“Never you fear,” 
Kit groaned. ‘‘ There’s 
O’Hara, the roaring 
lion, down there. I’m 
not going back till J 
have to.” 


II 


Kit’s first pack was a suc- 
cess. Up to Finnegan’s Cross- 
ing they had managed to get 
Indians to carry the twenty- 
five-hundred-pound outfit. 
From that point their own 
backs must do the work. 
They planned to move for- 
ward at the rate of a 
mile a day. It looked 
easy—on paper. Since 
John Bellew was to stay 

in camp and do the 
cooking, he would be 
unable to make more 
than an occasional 
pack; so to each of 
the three young men 
fell the task of carry- 
ing eight hundred 
pounds one mile each 
day. If they made 
fifty-pound packs, it 
meant a daily walk of 
sixteen miles loaded 
and of fifteen miles 


light—‘* Because we don’t back-trip the last 
time,” Kit explained the pleasant discov- 
ery. Eighty-pound packs meant nineteen 


miles travel each day; and hundred-pound 


packs meant only fifteen miles. 

“T don’t like walking,” said Kit. ‘‘There- 
fore I shall carry one hundred pounds.”’ 
He caught the grin of incredulity on his 
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uncle’s face, and added hastily: ‘*Of course 
I shall work up to it. A fellow’s got to 
learn the ropes and tricks. I'll start with 
fifty.” 

He did, and ambled gaily along the trail. 
He dropped the sack at the next camp-site 
and ambled back. It was easier than he 
had thought. But two miles had rubbed 
off the velvet of his strength and exposed 
the underlying softness. His second pack 
was sixty-five pounds. It was more diffi- 
cult, and he no longer ambled. Several 
times, following the custom of all packers, 
he sat down on the ground, resting the pack 
behind him on a rock or stump. With the 
third pack he became bold. He fastened 
the straps to a ninety-five-pound sack of 
beans and started. At the end of a hundred 
yards he felt that he must collapse. He sat 
down and mopped his face. 

“Short hauls and short rests,” he mut- 
tered. ‘That’s the trick.” 

Sometimes he did not make a hundred 
yards, and each time he struggled to his 
feet for another short haul the pack became 
undeniably heavier. He panted for breath, 
and the sweat streamed from him. Before 
he had covered a quarter of a mile he 
stripped off his woolen shirt and hung it on 
a tree. A little later he discarded his hat. 
At the end of half a mile he decided he was 
finished. He had never exerted himself so 
in his life, and he knew that he was finished. 
As he sat and panted, his gaze fell upon the 
big revolver and the heavy cartridge-belt. 

“Ten pounds of junk!” he sneered, as 
he unbuckled it. 

He did not bother to hang it on a tree, 
but flung it into the underbrush. And as 
the steady tide of packers flowed by him, 
up trail and down, he noted that the other 
tenderfeet were beginning to shed their 
shooting-irons. 

His short hauls decreased. At times a 
hundred feet was all he could stagger, and 
then the ominous pounding of his heart 
against his eardrums and the sickening 
totteriness of his knees compelled him to 
rest. And his rests grew longer. But his 
mind was busy. It was a twenty-eight-mile 
portage, which represented as many days, 
and this by all accounts was the easiest part 
of it. “Wait till you get to Chilkoot,” 
others told him as they rested and talked, 
“‘where you climb with hands and feet.” 

“They ain’t going to be no Chilkoot,”’ 
was his answer. ‘“‘Not for me. Long before 
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that Dll be at peace in my little couch be- 
neath the moss.” 

A slip and a violent, wrenching effort at re- 
covery frightened him. He felt that every- 
thing inside him had been torn asunder. 

“Tf ever I fall down with this on my 
back, I’m a goner,” he told another packer. 

“That’s nothing,” came the answer. 
“Wait till you hit the Canyon. You'll have 
to cross a raging torrent on a sixty-foot 
pine-tree. No guide-ropes, nothing, and 
the water boiling at the sag of the log to 
your knees. If you fall with a pack on your 
back, there’s no getting out of the straps. 
You just stay there and drown.” 

“Sounds good to me,” he retorted; and 
out of the depths of his exhaustion he al+ 
most meant it. 

“They drown three or four a day there,” 
the man assured him. “TI helped fish a Ger- 
man out of there. He had four thousand 
in greenbacks on him.” 

“Cheerful, I must say,” said Kit, bat- 
tling his way to his feet and tottering on. 

He and the sack of beans became a per- 
ambulating tragedy. It reminded him of 
the old man of the sea who sat on Sindbad’s 
neck. And this was one of those intensely 
masculine vacations, he meditated. Com- 
pared with it, the servitude to O’Hara was 
sweet. Again and again he was nearly 
seduced by the thought of abandoning the 
sack of beans in the brush and of sneaking 
around the camp to the beach and catching 
a steamer for civilization. 

But he didn’t. Somewhere in him was 
the strain of the hard, and he repeated over 
and over to himself that what other men 
could do he could. It became a nightmare 
chant, and he gibbered it to those that 
passed him on the trail. At other times, 
resting, he watched and envied the stolid, 
mule-footed Indians that plodded by under 
heavier packs. They never seemed to rest, 
but went on and on with a steadiness and 
certitude that was to him appalling. 

He sat and cursed—he had no breath for 
it when under way—and fought the tempta- 
tion to sneak back to San Francisco. Be- 
fore the mile pack was ended he ceased 
cursing and took to crying. The tears were 
tears of exhaustion and of disgust with self. 
If ever a man was a wreck, he was. As the 
end of the pack came in sight, he strained 
himself in desperation, gained the camp- 
site, and pitched forward on his face, the 
beans on his back. It did not kill him, but 
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he lay for fifteen minutes before he could 
summon sufficient shreds of strength to 
release himself from the straps. Then he 
became deathly sick, and was so found by 
Robbie, who had similar troubles of his 
own. It was this sickness of Robbie that 
braced Kit up. 

“What other men can do we can do,” 
he told Robbie, though down in his heart 
he wondered whether or not he was bluffing. 


IV 


‘“AnD I am twenty-seven years old and a 
man,” he privately assured himself many 
times in the days that followed. There was 
need for it. At the end of a week, though 
he had succeeded in moving his eight hun- 
dred pounds forward a mile a day, he had 
lost fifteen pounds of his own weight. His 
face was lean and haggard. All resilience 
had gone out of his body and mind. He no 
longer walked, but plodded. And on the 
back-trips, traveling light, his feet dragged 
almost as much as when he was loaded. 

He had become a work animal. He fell 
asleep over his food, and his sleep was heavy 
and beastly, save when he was aroused, 
screaming with agony, by the cramps in 
his legs. Every part of him ached. He 
tramped on raw blisters; yet even this was 
easier than the fearful bruising his feet 
received on the, water-rounded rocks of the 
Dyea Flats, across which the trail led for 
two miles. ‘These two miles represented 
thirty-eight miles of traveling. His shoul- 
ders and chest, galled by the pack-straps, 
made him think, and for the first time with 
understanding, of the horses he had seen 
on city streets. 

When they had moved the outfit across 
the foot-logs at the mouth of the canyon, 
they made a change in their plans. Word 
had come across the pass that at Lake 
Linderman the last available trees for build- 
ing boats were being cut. The two cousins, 
with tools, whipsaw, blankets, and grub on 
their backs, went on, leaving Kit and his 
uncle to hustle along the outfit. John 
Bellew now shared the cooking with Kit, 
and both packed shoulder to shoulder. 
Time was flying, and on the peaks the first 
snow was falling. To be caught on the 
wrong side of the pass meant a delay of 
nearly a year. The older man put his iron 
back under a hundred pounds. Kit was 
shocked, but he gritted his teeth and fast- 
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ened his own straps to a hundred pounds. 
It hurt, but he had learned the knack, and 
his body, purged of all softness and fat, was 
beginning to harden up with lean and bitter 
muscle. Also, he observed and devised. 
He took note of the head-straps worn by 
the Indians and manufactured one for him- 
self which he used in addition to the shoul- 
der-straps. It made things easier, so that 
he began the practice of piling any light, 
cumbersome piece of luggage on top. Thus 
he was soon able to bend along with a hun- 
dred pounds in the straps, fifteen or twenty 
more lying loosely on top the pack and 
against his neck, an ax or a pair of oars in 
one hand, and in the other the nested cook- 
ing-pails of the camp. 

But work as they would, the toil in- 
creased. The trail grew more rugged; 
their packs grew heavier; and each day 
saw the snow-line dropping down the moun- 
tains, while freight jumped to sixty cents. 
No word came from the cousins beyond, so 
they knew they must be at work chopping 
down the standing trees and whipsawing 
them into boat-planks. John Bellew grew 
anxious. Capturing a bunch of Indians 
back-tripping from Lake Linderman, he 
persuaded them to put their straps on the 
outfit. They charged thirty cents a pound 
to carry it to the summit of Chilkoot, and 
it nearly broke him. As it was, some four 
hundred pounds of clothes-bags and camp 
outfit was not handled. He remained 
behind to move it along, despatching Kit 
with the Indians. At the summit Kit was 
to remain, slowly moving his ton until over- 
taken by the four hundred pounds with 
which his uncle guaranteed to catch him. 


V 


Kit plodded along the trail with his 
Indian packers. In recognition of the fact 
that it was to be a long pack, straight to the 
top of Chilkoot, his own load was only 
eighty pounds. The Indians plodded under 
their loads, but it was a quicker gait than 
he had practised. Yet he felt no appre- 
hension, and by now had come to deem 
himself almost the equal of an Indian. 

At the end of a quarter of a mile he de- 
sired to rest. But the Indians kept on. He 
stayed with them, and kept his place in the 
line. At the half-mile he was convinced 
that he was incapable of another step, yet 
he gritted his teeth, kept his place, and at 
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the end of the mile was amazed that he was 
still alive. Then, in some strange way, came 
the thing called second wind, and the next 
mile was almost easier than the first. The 
third mile nearly killed him, but, though 
half delirious with pain and fatigue, he 
never whimpered. And then, when he 
felt he must surely faint, came the rest. 
Instead of sitting in the straps, as was the 
custom of the white packers, the Indians 
slipped out of the shoulder- and head- 
straps and lay at ease, talking and smoking. 
A full half-hour passed before they made 
another start. To Kit’s surprise, he found 
himself a fresh man, and “long hauls and 
long rests” became his newest motto. 

The pitch of Chilkoot was all he had 
heard of it, and many were the occasions 
when he climbed with hands as well as feet. 
But when he reached the crest of the divide 
in the thick of a driving snow-squall, it was 
in the company of his Indians, and his secret 
pride was that he had come through with 
them and never squealed and never lagged. 
To be almost as good as an Indian was a 
new ambition to cherish. 

When he had paid off the Indians and 
seen them depart, a stormy darkness was 
falling, and he was left alone, a thousand 
feet above timber-line, on the backbone of 
a mountain. Wet to the waist, famished 
and exhausted, he would have given a 
year’s income for a fire and a cup of coffee. 
Instead, he ate half a dozen cold flapjacks 
and crawled into the folds of the partly 
unrolled tent. As he dozed off he had time 
for only one fleeting thought, and he grinned 
with vicious pleasure at the picture of John 
Bellew in the days to follow, masculinely 
back-tripping his four hundred pounds up 
Chikoot. As for himself, even though 
burdened with two thousand pounds, he 
was bound down the hill. 

In the morning, stiff from his labors and 
numb with the frost, he rolled out of the 
canvas, ate a couple of pounds of uncooked 
bacon, buckled the straps on a hundred 
pounds, and went down the rocky way. 
Several hundred yards beneath, the trail 
led across a small glacier and down to 
Crater Lake. Other men packed across the 
glacier. All that day he dropped his packs 
at the glacier’s upper edge, and by virtue 
of the shortness of the pack, he put his 
straps on one hundred and fifty pounds 
each load. His astonishment at being able 
to do it never abated. For two dollars he 





bought from an Indian three leathery sea- 
biscuits, and out of these, and a huge quan- 
tity of raw bacon, made several meals. Un- 
washed, unwarmed, his clothing wet with 
sweat, he slept another night in the canvas. 

In the early morning he spread a tar- 
paulin on the ice, loaded it with three- 
quarters of a ton, and started to pull. 
Where the pitch of the glacier accelerated, 
his load likewise accelerated, overran him, 
scooped him in on top, and ran away with 
him. 

A hundred packers, bending under their 
loads, stopped to watch him. He yelled 
frantic warnings, and those in his path 
stumbied and staggered clear. Below, on 
the lower edge of the glacier, was pitched a 
small tent, which seemed leaping toward 
him, so rapidly did it grow larger. He left 
the beaten track where the packers’ trail 
swerved to the left, and struck a patch of 
fresh snow. This arose about him in frosty 
smoke, while it reduced his speed. He saw 
the tent the instant he struck it, carrying 
away the corner guys, bursting in the front 
flaps, and fetching up inside, still on top of 
the tarpaulin and in the midst of his grub- 
sacks. The tent rocked drunkenly, and in 
the frosty vapor he found himself face to 
face with a startled young woman who was 
sitting up in her blankets—the very one 
who had called him a tenderfoot at Dyea. 

“Did you see my smoke?” he queried 
cheerfully. 

She regarded him with disapproval. 

“Talk about your magic carpets!” he 
went on. 

Her coolness was a challenge. “It was ¢ 
mercy you did not overturn the stove,” she 
said. 

He followed her glance and saw a sheet- 
iron stove and a coffee-pot, attended by a 
young squaw. He sniffed the coffee and 
looked back to the girl. 

“T’m a chekako,” he said. 

Her bored expression told him that he 
was stating the obvious. But he was un- 
abashed. 

“T’ve shed my shooting-irons,” he added. 

Then she recognized him, and her eyes 
lighted. “I never thought you’d get this 
far,” she informed him. 

Again, and greedily, he sniffed the air. 
“As I live, coffee!” He turned and directly 
addressed her: “I'll give you my little 
finger—cut it off right now; I'll do any- 
thing; I’ll be your slave for a year and a 
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The pitch of Chilkoot was all he had heard of it, and many were the occasions when he climbed with 
hands as well as feet 


day or any other old time, if you'll give me 


a cup out of that pot.” 

And over the coffee he gave his name and 
learned hers—Joy Gastell. Also, he learned 
that she was an old-timer in the country. 
She had been born in a trading-post on the 
Great Slave, and as a child had crossed the 
Rockies with her father and come down to 
the Yukon. She was going in, she said, 
with her father, who had been delayed by 
business in Seattle and who had then been 
wrecked on the ill-fated Chanter and car- 
ried back to Puget Sound by the rescuing 
steamer. 

In view of the fact that she was still in 
her blankets, he did not make it a long con- 
versation, and, heroically declining a second 
cup of coffee, he removed himself and his 
quarter of a ton of baggage from her tent. 


Further, he took several conclusions away 
with him: she had a fetching name and 
fetching eyes; could not be more than 
twenty, or twenty-one or two; her father 
must be French; she had a will of her own; 
temperament to burn; and she had been 
educated elsewhere than on the frontier. 


Vi 


Or ER the ice-scoured rocks and abov e the 
timber-line, the trail ran around Crater 
Lake and gained the rocky defile that led 
toward Happy Camp and the first scrub- 
pines. To pack his heavy outfit around 
would take days of heart-breaking toil. 
On the lake was a canvas boat employed in 
freighting. Two trips with it, in two hours, 
would see him and his ton across. But he 
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was broke, and the ferryman charged forty 
dollars a ton. 

“You’ve got a gold-mine, my friend, in 
that dinky boat,” Kit said to the ferryman. 
“Do you want another gold-mine?”’ 

“Show me,” was the answer. 

“T’ll sell it to you for the price of ferry- 
ing my outfit. It’s an idea, not patented, 
and you can jump the deal as soon as I tell 
you it. Are you game?” 

The ferryman said he was, and Kit liked 
his looks. 

“Very well. You see that glacier. Take 
a pick-ax and wade into it. In a day you 
can have a decent groove from top to bot- 
tom. See the point? The Chilkoot and 
Crater Lake Consolidated Chute Corpo- 
tation, Limited. You can charge fifty cents 
a hundred, get a hundred tons a day, and 
have no work to do but collect the coin.” 

Two hours later, Kit’s ton was across the 
lake, and he had gained three days on him- 
self. And when John Bellew overtook him, 
he was well along toward Deep Lake, an- 
other volcanic pit filled with glacial water. 


Vil 


THE last pack, from Long Lake to Linder- 
man, was three miles, and the trail, if trail 
it could be called, rose up over a thousand- 
foot hogback, dropped down a scramble of 
slippery rocks, and crossed a wide stretch 
of swamp. John Bellew remonstrated 
when he saw Kit rise with a hundred 
pounds in the straps and pick up a fifty- 
pound sack of flour and place it on top of 
the pack against the back of his neck. 

“Come on, you chunk of the hard,” Kit 
retorted. “Kick in on your bear-meat 
fodder and your one suit of underclothes.” 

But John Bellew shook his head. “I’m 
afraid I’m getting old, Christopher.” 

“You're only forty-eight. Do you real- 
ize that my grandfather, sir, your father, 
old Isaac Bellew, killed a man with his fist 
when he was sixty-nine years old?” 

John Bellew grinned and swallowed his 
medicine. 

“Avuncular, I want to tell you some- 
thing important. I was raised a Lord 
Fauntleroy, but I can outpack you, out- 
walk you, put you on your back, or lick 
you with my fists right now.” 

John Bellew thrust out his hand and 
spoke solemnly. ‘Christopher, my boy, I 
believe you can do it. I believe you can 
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do it with that pack on your back at the 
same time. You've made good, boy, 
though it’s too unthinkable to believe.” 

Kit made the round trip of the last pack 
four times a day, which is to say that he 
daily covered twenty-four miles of moun- 
tain climbing, twelve miles of it under one 
hundred and fifty pounds. He was proud, 
hard, and tired, but in splendid physical 
condition. He ate and slept as he had 
never eaten and slept in his life, and as the 
end of the work came in sight, he was al- 
most half sorry. 

One problem bothered him. He had 
learned that he could fall with a hundred- 
weight on his back and survive; but he was 
confident that if he fell with that additional 
fifty pounds across the back of his neck, it 
would break it clean. Each trail through 
the swamp was quickly churned bottomless 
by the thousands of packers, who were com- 
pelled continually to make new trails. It 
was while pioneering such a new trail that 
he solved the problem of the extra fifty. 

The soft, lush surface gave way under 
him, he floundered, and pitched forward 
on his face. The fifty pounds crushed his 
face into the mud and went clear without 
snapping his neck. With the remaining 
hundred pounds on his back, he arose on 
hands and knees. But he got no farther. 
One arm sank to the shoulder, pillowing 
his cheek in the slush. As he drew this arm 
clear, the other sank to the shoulder. In 
this position it was impossible to slip the 
straps, and the hundredweight on his back 
would not let him rise. On hands and 
knees, sinking first one arm and then the 
other, he made an effort to crawl to where 
the small sack of flour had fallen. But he 
exhausted himself without advancing, and 
so churned and broke the grass surface that 
a tiny pool of water began to form in peril- 
ous proximity to his mouth and nose. 

He tried to throw himself on his back 
with the pack underneath, but this resulted 
in sinking both arms to the shoulders and 
gave him a foretaste of drowning. With 
exquisite patience, he slowly withdrew one 
sucking arm and then the other and rested 
them flat on the surface for the support of 
his chin. Then he began to call for help. 
After a time he heard the sound of feet 
sucking through the mud as some one ad- 
vanced from behind. 

“Lend a hand, friend,”’ he said. “Throw 
out a life-line or something.” 
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The tent rocked drunkenly, and in the frosty vapor he found himself face to face with a startled young woman who was sitting up in her blanket 
the very one who had called him a tenderfoot at Dyea 
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It was a woman’s voice that answered, 
and he recognized it. 

“Tf you'll unbuckle the straps I can 
get up.” 

The hundred pounds rolled into the mud 
with a soggy noise, and he slowly gained 
his feet. © 

“A pretty predicament,” Miss Gastell 
laughed, at sight of his mud-covered face. 

“Not at all,” he replied airily. “My 
favorite physical-exercise stunt. Try it 
some time. It’s great for the pectoral mus- 
cles and the spine.” He wiped his face, 
flinging the slush from his hand with a 
snappy jerk. 

“Oh!” ‘she cried in recognition. “It’s 
Mr.—ah—Mr. Smoke Bellew.” 

“T thank you gravely for your timely 
rescue and for that name,” he answered. 
“T have been doubly baptized. Henceforth 
I shall insist always on being called Smoke 
Bellew. It is a strong name, and not with- 
out significance.” 

He paused, and then voice and expression 
became suddenly fierce. 

“Do you know what I’m going to do?” 
he demanded. “I’m going back to the 
States. I am going to get married. I am 
going to raise a large family of children. 
And then, as the evening shadows fall, I 
shall gather those children about me and 
relate the sufferings and hardships I en- 
dured on the Chilkoot Trail. And if they 
don’t cry—I repeat, if they don’t cry, I’ll 
lambaste the stuffing out of them.” 


VIIT 


THE arctic winter came down apace. 
Snow that had come to stay lay six inches 
on the ground, and the ice was forming in 
quiet ponds, despite the fierce gales that 
blew. It was in the late afternoon, during 
a lull in such a gale, that Kit and John 
Bellew helped the cousins load the boat and 
watched it disappear down the lake in a 
snow-squall. 

“And now a night’s sleep and an early 
start in the morning,” said John Bellew. 
“Tf we aren’t stormbound at the summit 
we'll make Dyea to-morrow night, and if 
we have luck in catching a steamer we'll 
be in San Francisco in a week.” 

“Enjoyed your vacation?” Kit asked 
absently. 

Their camp for that last night at Linder- 
man was a melancholy remnant. Every- 
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thing of usé, including the tent, had been 
taken by the cousins. A tattered tarpaulin, 
stretched as a wind-break, partially shel- 
tered them from the driving snow. Supper 
they cooked on an open fire in a couple of 
battered and discarded camp utensils. All 
that was left them were their blankets and 
food for several meals. 

Only once during supper did Kit speak. 
“Avuncular,” he said, “after this I wish 
you’d call me Smoke. I’ve made some 
smoke on this trail, haven’t I?” 

A few minutes later he wandered away 
in the direction of the village of tents that 
sheltered the gold-rushers who were still 
packing or building their boats. He was 
gone several hours, and when he returned 
and slipped into his blankets John Bellew 
was asleep. 

In the darkness of a gale-driven morning, 
Kit crawled out, built a fire in his stocking 
feet, by which he thawed out his frozen shoes, 
then boiled coffee and fried bacon. It was 
a chilly, miserable meal. As soon as it was 
finished, they strapped their blankets. As 
John Bellew turned to lead the way toward 
the Chilkoot Trail, Kit held out his hand. 

“‘Good-by, avuncular,” he said. 

John Bellew looked at him and swore in 
his surprise. 

“Don’t forget, my name’s Smoke,” Kit 
chided. 

“But what are you going to do?” 

Kit waved his hand in a general direc- 
tion northward over the storm-lashed lake. 
“What’s the good of turning back after 
getting this far?” he asked. “Besides, I’ve 
got my taste of meat, and I like it. I’m 
going on.” 

“You’re broke,” protested John Bellew. 
“You have no outfit.” 

“T’ve got a job. Behold your néphew, 
Christopher Smoke Bellew! He’s got a 
job. He’s a gentleman’s man. He’s got 
a job at a hundred and fifty per month and 
grub. He’s going down to Dawson with a 
couple of dudes and another gentleman’s 
man—camp-cook, boatman, and general 
all-round hustler. And O’Hara and The 
Billow can go to the devil. Good-by.” 

But John Bellew was dazed, and could 
only mutter, “I don’t understand.” 

“They say the bald-face grizzlies are 
thick in the Yukon Basin,” Kit explained. 
“Well, I've got only one suit of under- 
clothes, and I’m going after the bear-meat, 
that’s all.” 


The next Smoke Bellew story, ‘‘The Meat,’’ will appear in the July issue. 
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* Please, teacher,” said Lazarus, in a loud whisper, 
* are you got troubles, too? 


BRAHAMOVITCH was a Russian 

Jew, a Socialist, and a garment- 

worker. He lived in the Ghetto 

and he had many troubles. He 

had only oné child, a boy of eight, who had 
red hair, freckles, and a strong tendency to 
inflammation of the eyelids, which the doc- 
tor who came to the school at irregular 
intervals always confounded with trachoma. 
The boy’s name was Lazarus — Lazarus 
Abrahamovitch. At times the father found 
satisfaction in the thought that his son was 
eligible to the presidency of the United 
States. This eligibility lay in the fact that 
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Illustrated by Franklin Booth 


No one knows how to make the tear follow the laug! 
in telling of life in New York’s tenement-crowded 
East Side better than Bruno Lessing. In this story 
he selects a small boy, a phonograph, a school-teacher 


and a piece of pie—and weaves a romance out of it 


Lazarus was born in Hester Street. Until 
his seventh year, however, the lad spoke 
nothing but Yiddish. It was only in the 
last year at the public school that he learned 
to speak English. There was also a Mrs. 
Abrahamovitch, who grumbled all day long 
and frequently at night, too. Being a So- 
cialist—and therefore, to a certain extent, a 
philosopher—Abrahamovitch was able to 
bear his burden of troubles. Mrs. Abra- 
hamovitch, however, was not a Socialist, 
had not an iota of philosophy, and conse- 
quently could do nothing but groan. All 
this, however, is mere preface. This story 
concerns little Lazarus alone. 

He was a shy lad, affectionate if advances 
were made to him, but extremely slow to 
make friends or to approach strangers. In 
school he was somewhat backward, not so 
much through lack of intelligence or appli- 
cation as through his reluctance to ask 
questions or to admit that he did not under- 
stand. His teacher, Miss Gillespie, was pa- 
tient with him and kind, but, on the whole, 
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paid but little attention to him. To be 
perfectly truthful, Miss Gillespie paid but 
little attention to any of her pupils, for she 
was engaged to be married and was looking 
forward with relief to a complete 
separation from her class of young 
Yiddishers. 

One day Sammy Rosinsky whis- 
pered to Lazarus, “Are you — 
going by the fair to-night?” AT 

‘What fair?’’? asked /.? 
Lazarus. 

“They’s a big fair by the 
Sons of Benjamin where they 
got raffles. My uncle is by the 
door, and I’m going to sneak the 
fellows in. Ask your mother 
to give you a quarter and come 
along.” 

That was not only Lazarus’s 
début in society, it was the first 
time he had ever heard of so- 
ciety. Hitherto he had known 
only work, home, school, and the 
sidewalks. When he asked his mother 
for the quarter she stared at him. 

“A quarter? Are you crazy?” She said 
no more. Later in the evening he asked his 
father, who took him upon his lap. 

“A quarter? What for, sonny?” 

“All the boys are going by a big fair 
to-night, and I want to go, too. Sammy 
Rosinsky gets us in free for nothing.” 

His father counted out ten cents. ‘This 
is all I can give you, dear,” said he. 

So Lazarus went to the fair with ten cents. 
Of all that happened that night Lazarus 
never had a clear recollection. It all was 
such a glorious and dazzling conglomeration 
of music and lights and motion and so won- 
derful that nothing but a confused jumble 
remained in his mind afterward. He did 
remember, however, that a woman took five 
cents from his tightly clenched hand and 
gave him a colored ticket, which he guarded 
carefully for more than an hour, and that 
afterward the same woman came running 
toward him in great excitement, dragged 
him to a group that stood around one of the 
enchanted booths, and placed a big, bulky 
package in his arms. 

““You’ve won the phonograph!” she said. 

Seeing his look of bewilderment, she asked 
him if he did not know how to play it. 
Lazarus not only did not know how to play 
it, but did not even know what it was. The 
woman then opened the package, placed 
















the mechanism in position, and explained 
it all to Lazarus, and the next moment 
there issued from the thing a human 
voice, singing: 

Come, all you rounders, if you want to hear 


A story about a brave engineer: 
Casey Jones was the rounder’s name— 


Lazarus Abrahamovitch almost 
fainted with joy, seized his prize, 


legs could carry him. 

“Mama! Papa! Look!” he 
cried excitedly, placing the won- 
derful mechanism before them. 
He wound it up and then, witb 
sparkling eyes, he watched their 
faces while the machine poured forth 
that wonderful song. Mrs. Abraham- 
ovitch opened her eyes for a moment 
and seemed interested. But her in- 
terest quickly died out, and she re- 
sumed the burden of her troubles. 
Mr. Abrahamovitch, however, allowed 
Lazarus to play it twice before he resumed 
the book on Socialism that he was reading. 
Lazarus continued to play that single record 
over and over again until bedtime. Then 
he carefully wrapped the instrument in its 
original paper covering and piaced it under 
his bed. The next morning he played it 
twice before he went to school. 

Fortunately Sammy Rosinsky had won a 
pair of roller-skates, so that their classmates 
had two wonderful achievements to discuss 
instead of one. Lazarus invited a dozen of 
the boys to come to his home after schoo) 
and listen to the phonograph. For more 
than an hour they gathered around the 
instrument, listening, with awe, to “Casey 
Jones” sung over and over again: 

Come, all you rounders, if you want to hear 

A story about a brave engineer: 

Casey Jones was the rounder’s name, 

On a six eight wheeler he won his fame. 

The caller called Casey at half-past four 

Kissed his wife at the-station door, 

Mounted to the cabin with his orders in his hanu 

And he took his farewell trip to that promised land 
CHoRUS 

Casey Jones mounted to the cabin, 

Casey Jones with his orders in his hand; 

Casey Jones mounted to the cabin. 

And he took his farewell trip to that promised 
land. 

Mrs. Abrahamovitch could finally stand 
it no longer and packed them all off. After 
that Lazarus could not play the phonograph 
in the room during the afternoon, but had 


and ran home as fast as his little’ 
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to wait until his father came home at night. 
Mr. Abrahamovitch, being a philosopher, 
was more indulgent than his wife, and even 
though “Casey Jones” began to wear some- 
what upon his nerves he realized the enjoy- 
ment that Lazarus derived from it and was 
willing to stretch a point. But there came 
an end even to his endurance. He wanted to 
write a letter to the Yiddish Arbeiter Zeitung 
about the high cost of living, and not being 
accustomed to writing at great length found 
that the music annoyed him. 

“For Heaven’s sake, take that thing out 
of the house!” he cried. 

He did not mean to be harsh, but his tone 
made Lazarus tremble. The boy took the 
phonograph to the street and played it on 
the steps of the house, to the great delight 
of the children of the neighborhood. When 
bedtime came he could think of no better 
place to leave his instrument than the cellar 
of the tenement. There, under a pile of 
rubbish, he carefully concealed it. The 
next day it rained, and Lazarus played it in 
the cellar. The cellar was quite dark, but a 
tiny window in one corner admitted just 
enough light to allow him to work it prop- 












For two weeks, every af- 

ternoon and every night. 

Lazarus gave his little con- 
cert in the cellar 
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erly. For the rest, it seemed to sound even 
better in the darkness. For two weeks, 
every afternoon and every night, Lazarus 
gave his little concert in the cellar, some- 
times with a boy or two to listen, but usually 
alone, and the words of “Casey Jones” 
burned deep into his soul. He never smiled 
when he heard them, but listened solemnly 
as to the recital of a litany. 

One day Sammy Rosinsky, the privileged 
audience of Lazarus’s afternoon concert, 
said: ‘‘ They’s other songs you can get by the 
store. Why don’t you get something new?” 

Sammy’s answer was simple and effective 
“T ain’t got no money,” said he. 

Miss Gillespie, his school-teacher, also had 
troubles of her own. These troubles were 
all intimately connected with the behavior 
of the young man to whom she was engaged, 
and while the rest of the world would never 
have taken them seriously they were serious 
enough to her. Her pupils observed that 
she became absent-minded at times, and 
that her eyes were often red, as if she had 
been weeping. It happened one afternoon 
that Lazarus, who had been deficient in 
spelling that day, was kept in after school as 
a punishment. He sat in his seat awaiting 
the teacher’s pleasure, but Miss Gillespie 
seemed to have forgotten all about him. 
She stood with her hands clasped behind 
her back, gazing absently out the win- 
dow, and presently Lazarus observed a big 
tear roll slowly down her cheek. His eyes 
opened wide. What could make teacher 
cry? Was she not the happiest creature 

in the whole world? He 

stole softly to her side and, 
very timidly, 
laid his little 
hand upon her 
arm. His touch 
startled her, 
and she looked 
Ni | down and found 
eR twogreat brown 
aA eyes staring 
» earnestly at her. 

“Please, teach- 
er,” said Laza- 
rus, in a loud 
whisper, “are 
you got troubles, too?” 

Miss Gillespie brushed the 
tear from her face and smiled. 
Then she put her arm around 
his neck and kissed him. 
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“Yes, dear. We all have our troubles. 
Now you can run home.” 

Lazarus went straight to his cellar and 
played “Casey Jones,” but somehow or 
other the music had lost some of its charm. 
His mind was sorely puzzled to realize how 
so, wonderful a woman as teacher could 
have troubles. She was so beautiful and so 
smart and her clothes were always so nice— 
how could such a person have troubles? 
And he rubbed his hand on the spot where 
she had kissed him and felt quite a glow of 
pleasure. If only he could do something to 
make her happy. Suddenly he remembered 
something. A boy had brought her a pie 
that his mother had made, and teacher had 
said, 

“You have no idea how happy your little 
gift makes me!” 

Perhaps if he brought her a pie! He 
knew where he could buy a fine, big pie in a 
kosher bakery for ten cents. But where was 
he to obtain the ten cents? He -ran up- 
stairs and asked his mother. 

“Ten cents?” she repeated. ‘Are you 
crazy?” 

When his father came home he tried 
again, but Mr. Abrahamovitch shook his 
head. 

“T’m sorry, son,” he said, “but I cannot 
spare it to-day.” 

Lazarus lay awake a long time that night, 
thinking hard, and before he fell asleep his 
efforts were rewarded. The next afternoon 
he carried his phonograph to Levy’s pawn- 
shop. His mother had once sent him there 
with a shawl, and he knew how to proceed. 

“JT want ten cents,” he said. Mr. Levy 
had to lean far over the counter to discover 
his customer. He examined the instrument 
very carefully. 

“That’s about all it’s worth,” he said. 
Pawnbrokers, you see, are not inclined to be 
sentimental—it would hardly pay in their 
business. But he made out a ticket and 
handed Lazarus ten cents, and Lazarus 
went away happy. He bought the biggest 
pie he could find and kept it in the cellar 
overnight. The next morning he handed it 
to his teacher. 

“This ought for to make you happy,” he 
whispered. 

It would be difficult to describe the sensa- 
tions of Miss Gillespie upon receiving this 
gift. “Did your mother make it?” she 
asked. 

Lazarus shook his head. “I bought it by 





the baker.” Then he leaned toward her and 
whispered, so that no one else should hear, 
‘You shouldn’t go for to cry no more about 
troubles.”’ 

Miss Gillespie’s eyes grew dim. She 
understood this little chap, and she ap- 
preciated perfectly the spirit of his gift. In 
addition to all of which the troubles that had 
oppressed her soul had all vanished, and 
her sun was shining once more. 

When Lazarus went home that afternoon 
he missed his phonograph. He wandered 
disconsolately about the house, crooning 
““Casey Jones” and not knowing what to do 
with himself. Mrs. Abrahamovitch was 
more unhappy than usual and more peevish. 

“For Heaven’s sake!” she cried, in Yid- 
dish, “stop that ‘Kissy Chones’ song or I 
go out of my head.” 

So Lazarus went down to the street and 
sang and whistled it there. It was an un- 
happy Lazarus Abrahamovitch that went to 
bed that night and an unhappy Lazarus 
Abrahamovitch that arose the next morning. 
It seemed to him that there was a great void 
in his life, and he did not know what to do. 
Once the thought occurred to him that he 
had been too hasty in sacrificing his happi- 
ness for his teacher, but he dismissed the 
thought with scorn. Whatever happened, 
teacher must not cry. But as the days went 
by his load of sorrow, instead of lightening, 
grew heavier. At nights he softly cried him- 
self asleep. 

One afternoon he went to the pawn-shop. 
“Please, mister,” he said, “could I play 
once on my phonograph?” 

Unfortunately Mr. Levy was busy balanc- 
ing his books and had no time to waste on 
sentiment. ‘Get out!” he said. 

The next afternoon Miss Gillespie kept 
Lazarus after school. 

“Lazarus,” she asked him gently, ‘‘don’t 
you feel well?”’ 

“Sure I do,” replied Lazarus stolidly. 
But the teacher shook her head. 

“You’ve grown quite thin, and you don’t 
look at all well. I think I'll run around and 
see your mother. I have an idea that you 
need a tonic of some kind.” 

Then there came to Lazarus one of those 
inspirations which, as Balzac says, “require 
only a vaster theater in order to become 
immortal.” ‘Teacher,’ said he, ‘‘are you 
still got troubles now?” 

Miss Gillespie smiled. ‘No, Lazarus,” 
she replied. “1’m very happy.” 
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The tall and good-looking young man took Lazarus by the hand and asked him to lead the 
way to the pawn-shop 
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An eager light shone suddenly in the lad’s 
face. “Listen, teacher,” he said. “Maybe 
if you got a happy now you can give me a 
dime for the pie so I can get my phonograph 
out of hock. If you get troubles again I’ll 
get you another pie.” 

The teacher looked at him in amazement. 
Then, with lips firmly pressed together, she 
took him upon her lap and placed his head 
upon ‘her shoulder in such ‘@ manner that he 
could not see her face. ‘‘ Now tell me all 
about it,” she said. 

Lazarus recited his-story in all its simple 
details, from the night of the fair to that 
fatal day when he took ‘Casey Jones” 
from his hiding-place in the cellar in order 
to pawn him. It was fortunate that he 
could not see Miss Gillespie’s face, for had 
he beheld how the tears coursed down her 
cheeks at that pathetic narrative nothing in 
the world could have convinced him that she 
had not troubles of her own. When he had 
finished she held him firmly for a long time. 
Then, when her eyes were dried, 

“Run home,” she said. ‘Teacher will 
see what she can do about the pie.”’ 

That same afternoon a tall and very good- 
looking young man stood in the hallway of 
the tenement where Lazarus lived, bawling 
at the top of his very lusty lungs, 

‘Somebody tell Lazarus Abrahamovitch 
to come down-stairs.”’ 

Presently he heard the patter of tiny feet 
and then, “‘That’s me,” said a wizened lit- 
tle figure before him. The young man gazed 
at him with a very curious expression. 

“Lazarus,” he said, “if you'll come along 
with the we'll get that ‘Casey Jones’ of 
yours.” 

Lazarus flushed red. 
you?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the young man. He 
took Lazarus by the hand and asked him 
to lead the way to the pawn-shop. At 


“Did teacher send 





the door Lazarus stopped, smitten by 
sudden doubt. 

“‘ Ain’t teacher got no more troubles?”’ he 
asked. 

“Not one,”’ the young man assured him. 
“Tn fact, she told me this afternoon that 
she’s the happiest woman in the world.” 

“Then it’s all right,’”’ said Lazarus. 

The phonograph was redeemed. Lazarus 
was quite shocked to see the young man pay 
not only the ten cents but three more for 
interest. When they left the pawn-shop 
that young man led him in another direc- 
tion than his home, and Lazarus held back. 

‘Teacher said you must come with me,” 
the young man explained, and without an- 
other word Lazarus trundled along. He 
found himself, a few minutes later, in a store 
that was filled with phonographs of all kinds. 
The young man whispered to the proprietor, 
and when they emerged from the place they 
were carrying several very bulky packages. 
At the door of the tenement the young man 
stopped. 

‘*Now, sonny,” he said, “here are two 
dozen records. A present from teacher. She 
says you mustn’t have any more troubles, 
but you must get fat and have red cheeks. 
And she says she’s much obliged for the ee 
and she'll let you know if—if she has mor, 
troubles, so you can get her another one.” 

Lazarus beamed upon him. ‘Sure I will,” 
he said. ‘I'll tell her to-morrow.” 

The young man hesitated a moment, 
then, “*No, Lazarus, you won’t see her to 
morrow,” he said. “She’s going away. 
But she says she'll let you know. If she 
doesn’t I will. If she’s ever unhappy and 
needs a pie I'll come str ight to you and let 
you know.’ 

He turned and walked off. Lazarus, his 
packages in his arms, stood looking aftcr 
him for a moment, and then he called out, 

“Tyon’t forget!’ 
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The Master of Wires 





By Herbert Corey 





This man is a wizard at time-saving. “Don't write—wire™ is his slogan for hastening 
the day when only lovers and lawyers will use the mails—others 
will write night and day letters 


ROP in to see Theodore Newton 

Vail some day. You will be re- 

ceived as though your coming 

were a social event. The master 

of American wires will lean back in his 

chair, and tell a good story and laugh at 

another, and squander time that is meas- 

ured by a meter as though he had nothing 

else to do. He is apt to talk about the tele- 

phone and telegraph business—which isn’t 

so wonderful when you consider that he 

dominates that net of wires which covers 

the country and has its fringes reaching out 

under the sea—and he will talk with a com- 
plete candor that leaves you gasping. 

“One might as well tell the truth,” he 








observes philosophically. " 
“Tt doesn’t pay to. try to 
fool anyone. You only fool 
yourself.” 

But if you wait your turn 
in the outer office, and 
watch him dispose of the 
chiefs of the American 5 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Company and the Western Union—he is 
president of both—you gain a different idea 
of the man. Fifty or sixty masterful men 
meet him daily, each on some matter of 
importance. Interviews of that sort run 
about three minutes to the man, and the 
welcome and the good-by overlap. They 
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have neither preface nor appendix. Ques- 
tion and answer rattle out as from a vocal 
gatling. His eyes gleam through the thick 
spectacles. His big bedy is erect, and his 
white hair and snowy mustache fairly 
bristle. That’s the business side of the man. 

In fact, there are two Vails. One is the 
nephew of the Stephen Vail who built the 
engines for the Satannah—America’s first 
ocean-going steamship—and the cousin of 
that Alfred Vail who was Samuel Morse’s 
nearest aide, and actually invented the 
dot-and-dash alphabet. Theodore Vail at 
the age of thirty perfected the system of 
distribution which makes our fast mail de- 
livery possible to-day. At thirty-three he 
created the first Bell Telephone Company, 
and at forty built up the national organiza- 
tion. And at the age of sixty-five he 
secured for his associates control of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, made 
a friendly contract with the Postal, and 
realized his declaration of a generation be- 
fore that “the telegraph and telephone are 
not competitive but complementary.” The 
other Vail revels in wide spaces and sun- 
shine and roaring winds. He is a lover of 
books, an adept in rare editions. He is a 
constant attendant at the opera, and a 
connoisseur of art. Stenographers take 
dictation in his motor-cars in Boston and 
New York, but on his four-thousand-acre 
farm near Lyndon, Vermont, he dawdles 
along well-kept roads behind good horses, 
and watches his sleek dairy cattle, and 
chucks his Welsh ponies in their shaggy 
ribs. There he dresses in blue denim and 
wears a broad-brimmed hat, and runs up 
and down the wide stairs in his old-fash- 
ioned farm home as though he were the 
farmer he declares himself at heart. Every 
week-end finds him there, directing the 
agricultural school he has established for 
the youth of Vermont. 

“Tl father no ‘back-to-the-farm’ move- 
ment,” he declares explosively. ‘Only 
failures come back. I believe in sticking to 
the farm, because all that is good springs 
from the soil.”’ 

He has an odd fashion of diagramming 
his talk. Given a wide-paged pad, a soft 
pencil, and a listener, and he falls to draw- 
ing straight lines, kinked lines—lines that 





run from things that look like stars to 
things that look like circles. As he talks at 
top speed he jabs the page with his pencil 
peint, tears it off nervously, and goes on 
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faster than ever. Considered coldly and 
apart these penciled hieroglyphs are quite 
absurd. Under the inspiration of the man’s 
energy they are vivid with meaning. One 
sees at once why Denver is the farthest 
Western point on the long-distance lines, 
and why Cudahy, the packer, leases for 
half an hour each dzy a line over which to 
talk with his widely scattered chiefs. 

“Tt isn’t his faculty for concentration or 
the tremendous driving force he exerts that 
distinguishes him above others,” said one of 
his near associates. ‘“‘Other men successful 
in big business can concentrate and drive— 
but Vail can look twenty ycars ahead.” 

It is that ability to visicn the future in 
to-day’s mirror that led him to declare that 
“the day is coming when only lovers and 
lawyers will write letters. Others will use 
the wire.” Something of that is genial 
exaggeration, but for the most part he meant 
it. To hasten the coming he planned the 
night letter, and then the day letter, and is 
tightening the meshes of the intcrlocking 
telephone and telegraph systems to elim- 
inate delay in delivery. He has laid sixty 
telephone wires in conduits between Boston 
and Washington, that the national capital 
may never again be cut off from the world. 

Just once he tried to rest. That was in 
1890, when he resigned his position as 
executive head of the telephone organiza- 
tion and started to go around the world. 
Fourteen years later he got back to New 
York, having made a fortune in Buenos 
Ayres in the meantime. And then he looked 
up from directing the carpenters at work 
on his new barn one day, to find a group of 
directors of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company waiting for him, It 
was in vain that he declared himself too 
old at sixty-two to go back in harness. 
“Your work is not yet done,” they told 
him. ‘‘Come back and complete the sys- 
tem you planned.” 

That scores of millions of dollars went to 
that completion is merely an item of ad- 
ministration, as is the pension system he 
is planning now. Of greater practical and 
ethical importance has been his recognition 
that control of the two great companies 
is vested in the man who holds but a hand- 
ful of stock, and his determination to deal 
with that man withabsolute candor. Andhe 
phrases that policy in his own half-humor- 
ous way—‘If we don’t tell the truth about 
ourselves,” he savs, ‘some one else will.” 
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“The Danaide.” 


For the murder of their husbands the daughters of Danaiis were condemned in Hades 





to fill a sieve with water, and Rodin here shows one of them bowed down by the hopelessness of the task 


Rodin—Apostle of Realism 


By Gardner Teall 


AN INTIMATE SKETCH OF THE GREAT MARBLE-MASTER WHOSE DARING 
CONCEPTIONS, IN SPITE OF OPPOSITION AND WORLD-WIDE CRITICISM, 


HAVE TO-DAY PLACED HIM ON 


“ HAT Balzac? That is a grain- 
sack!” The Parisians stormed, 
shrugged their shoulders, would 
have none of it; they turned Rodin’s 

statue of Balzac out. 

“You have made one of the most mar- 
velous works in sculpture of any age!” 
Rodin’s friends insisted. ‘‘Its rejection is 
an insult to the very genius of sculpture!” 
“Your commission for it is a definite con- 
tract; force them to take it by law.” 

““What they have not the minds to re- 
ceive,” Rodin answered quietly, “the law 
cannot help them to accept, as my Balzac 
must be accepted or not at all.” Firmly 
he refused their counsel. ‘I will give you 





THE HIGHEST PINNACLE OF FAME 


twenty thousand francs for the statue, M. 
Rodin,” said M. Auguste Pellerin. ‘‘Thank 
you,” Rodin replied, “I will wait!” 

This is the sort of stuff France’s greatest 
sculptor, one of the supremest artists of all 
time, is made of. “I will wait!” But it 
was France that waited, waited until her 
academic blind should see what all the 
world was seeing with eyes as keen to the 
marvelous in Auguste Rodin’s sculpture as 
were the eyes of Robert Louis Stevenson, 
who, long before, had written of Rodin: 
‘The public are weary of statues that say 
nothing. Well, here is a man coming for- 
ward whose statues live and speak things 
worth uttering.” 
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So they did; so they do, and at last France did mean was this, that thefuture held every- 
awakened to the fact; to-day Rodin wears thing if he would but reach out for it, strive 
the cordon of a commandeur of the Le- for it, and develop himself so he would recog- 
gion of Honor; he is also vice-president nize it when he met it; he has done all this. 
of the Société Nationale des Beaux-Arts. “T was born,” Rodin will tell you, “in 


Auguste Rodin 
is an old man, as 
time measures 
men, yet his sev- 
enty-one years 
have meant just 
this to him, the 
preservation of the 
enthusiasm that is 
youth’s, the energy 
that is early man- 
hood’s, the experi- 
ence of middle age, 
the wisdom of the 
gentler years. Heis 
our Michelangelo, 
our era’s ‘Titan of 
the chisel. 

“When I be- 
gan,” he will tell 
you—halfacentury 
ago!—‘‘Tdidskilful 
things; the things 
I did then were 
clever enough, if 
youchoose, and yet 
there was what to 
them? Thin, dry! 
But I felt there was 
something beyond 

-everything!”’ 

There was some- 
thing beyond— 
everything! But 
Rodin did not mean 
it that way, though 
thus it has come to 
pass; what he 


* The Awakening.” This chastely modeled female form is considered to be 
one of the most exquisite single figures that Rodin’s magic 


Paris, in theold Rue 
St. Jacques; that 
was old Paris.” 
This was the fourth 
of November, 1840, 
before ““Hausmann- 
ized”? Paris, the 
Paris of new streets 
and beautiful ave- 
nues, came forth at 
the command of the 
third Napoleon. 
He was a son of the 
people, Jean Bap- 
tiste, his father, 
coming from Nor- 
mandy, his mother 
from Lorraine. 
Rodin is not just 
sure that his ma- 
ternal heritage 
might not have been 
some of the spirit 
of those anonymous 
old Gothic sculptors 
of the middle ages 
whose work has had 
so tremendous a 
meaning to him. 
“You are curious 
about me,’’ he 
laughs good- 
naturedly, “but 
look at their work! 
Who were they? It 
is the signature that 
destroys us!” and 
he laughs again as 
he points out 
to you his own, 
carefully chis- 
eled here 
and _ there, 
perhaps; he 
knows you 
will under- 
stand. 
I suppose no artist 
the world over has 
been more jealously 
written about by his 
chisel: has freed from marble friends than Rodin; I 
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often wonder if he reads a word they say! 
One result of it all has been that among his 
own countrymen the years of his early life 
have often come to be less understood—that 
is, in the sense of their significance—than 
conditions surrounding them should have 
led them to be. I think Rodin himself would 
tell you this is so. Camille Mauclair, for 
instance, believes no story of Rodin’s life 
could render comprehensible how “the brain 
of a lowly born and poor child was able, 
amid poverty and incessant manual labor, 
to grow into a 

wide and deep A 
brain of a 
thinker famil- 
iar with the 
synthesis of 
art.” That 
these are, in- 
deed, secrets of 
personality 
need not pre- 
clude the rec- 
ord of their 
impress being 
helpful in 
clearly indicat- 
ing their evo- 
lution. In the 
first place, the 
minds of the 
lowly born 
grow into wide 
and deep 
brains with the 
astonishing 
frequency that 
marks the fact 
that as often the 
minds of the unlowly 

born do not seem to 
grow at all. We donot have 
to call Giotto from his sheep, 
or Lincoln from the wilderness 

to insist on that; Auguste Rodin 
was born with a good head and 
he made it a better one—that’s 
the important underlying princi- 
ple of mentality the world over. 
As for poverty, I doubt if ever 
he met with quite that; though 
one must, after all, measure by 
a man’s necessities. Instead, 

Rodin was a well-fed youngster 
and appears to have no unhappy 

memories of the days when, a 
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small lad, he was sent to his uncle’s boarding- 
school in Bayeaux. These were impression- 
able years, too. The old city must have meant 
much to him; he was meditative in disposi- 
tion and loved to walk along the shaded 
promenades, through the aisles of the proud 
old Cathedral, and around the ancient 
Bishop’s Palace. He believed then he might 
become a painter. Then, at fourteen, he re- 
turned to Paris. With rare understanding 
the father of the young Rodin said, “My 
son, you are not fitted for a business life.” 
Still Rodin pére hoped his son would not 
become an artist; to his dying day he never 
thoroughly approved that course. “‘Itshculd 
have been an office in the ad- 
ministration!” he would sigh. 
Nevertheless Madame Des- 
tiny knew what she was 
about. The young 
Rodin scampered away 
to the Petite Ecole de 
Dessin in the old 
Rue d’Ecole de 
Médecine; he must 
learn to draw! 
“There,” he will 
tell you, “I came 
to understand the 
meaning of draw- 
ing from the life, 
which is the syn- 
thesis of my art, 
and at the Jardin 
des Plantes, 


Pe 


An interpretation of the power of thought. “The Thinker” isa 
colossal figure, rough and rugged, in decided contrast to “ The 
Awakening.” 


It is one of Rodin’s best known works 
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where I would hurry at six in the morn- 
ing to make drawings, there I learned the 
rhythm of animals.” 


GENIUS AND THE MIDNIGHT OIL 


In his last summer at the Petite Ecole, 
Barye was teaching him also at the Jardin 
des Plantes. “Barye,”” he explained one 
day in his studio, “did not teach us much; 
he was always worried and tired when he 
came. Poor Barye! He always told us it 
was very good!” And yet there was in- 
spiration in it all; more, perhaps in the 
camaraderie that now sprang up between 
himself and other pupils of Barye, Barye’s 
son among them. They sought out an un- 
occupied corner in one of the museum cel- 
lars and fitted up a Robinson Crusoe sort 
of an atelier for themselves; tree-trunks 
for benches, an old box for a modeling- 
stand. The young student did not have a 
spare sou, but he was decently fed, and 
clothed, and housed, and if he did not have 
enough to pay the purchase price of a cer- 
tain anatomical model of a horse that he 
and young Barye coveted, at least he could 
obtain permission to copy it, bit by bit, and 
that is just what he did. There was, then, 
not only that capacity for work which 
marks his splendid labors to-day, hour by 
hour, but likewise his concentration upon 
it. “I would go home evenings,” he tells 
you, ‘and pore over Homer, and Atschy- 
lus, and Plato.” It was thus Rodin ac- 
quired an understanding of the Greek philos- 
ophers, dramatists, and epic poets, of the 
culture that broadened his vision and clari- 
fied it, until he could look through the ages 
right back to the very inspiration of Phidias, 
of Praxiteles, of Lysippus. 

Then came a change. Rodin the youth 
was becoming Rodin the man; it was nec- 
essary for him to contribute to his own 
support, and high time, too, according to 
the notions of the day. At seventeen, 
therefore, he went to help an ornament- 
maker. There were rough things to do. 
“Hard work to think about, but happy work 
when one is young and sees he is learning 
useful things against to-morrow!” Rodin 
will tell you; and yet it must have been 
a relief to him to turn, at twenty-three, 
from all this, as he did by entering the 
studio of Carrier-Belleuse (a sculptor of 
the day much in fashion for public works). 
It was then the young sculptor bethought 
himself of a wife, and in Rose Beurre he 


won a helpmeet who was also a sympa- 
thetic companion. In his house at Meu- 
don, Rodin has a bust of Mme. Rodin which 
he made in those days of their honeymoon. 
If he shows it to you, he will probably re- 
gard it lovingly, but will touch the cheek 
critically and tell you it is, perhaps, too 
plump! He will be seeing her now as she 
was then! 


AN ABSENT-MINDED HUSBAND 


Mme. Rodin became his companion as 
well as his wife, the reader of his moods, the 
discerner, too, of his spiritual needs. She 
had some delightful tales to tell of her 
Auguste! They were planning a day at 
Waterloo, for instance. ‘I shall be detained, 
my love,” said he, “ but you go on ahead and 


_ order the luncheon; I shall follow.”” SoMme. 


Rodin found her way to the appointed café 
and gave directions about the luncheon. One 
o’clock arrived, but no Rodin; two o’clock 
arrived, but Auguste was not in. sight. 
“He has forgotten again!’’ cried Mme. 
Rodin to herself. ‘I must go after him!” 
She did, but Rodin remembered. before 
she reached him. ‘‘ There!” exclaimed he, 
“here I have been walking up and down 
this lovely allée dreaming about a carvatide 
and my Rosa must be waiting lunch for 
me!” Off he hurried for the little battle- 
field café. Of course he crossed Mme. 
Rodin on the way and missed her. When 
he had arrived at the meeting-place they 
had agreed upon there, he chanced to spy 
a lady seated at a table, her back to him. 
“T am late, my love!” he cried, seating 
himself at the table, still wrapped in con- 
templation of the caryatide he contemplated 
coaxing from the silent marble that must be 
somewhere for it. “‘Have you ordered the 
luncheon?” At that moment the lady, an 
utter stranger, looked up frightened and 
surprised to find some one addressing her 
in this ultra-gracious manner. “At which 
moment,” Mme. Rodin always added with 
mischievous delight, “‘I returned and saw 
them there!” 

Another anecdote: One day, it is related, 
Rodin said to Mme. Rodin, “Rose, my 
love, I think I shall take a little journey.”’ 
‘“‘Where will you go, Auguste?” “Oh, I 
don’t know; somewhere near Paris, I 
think!” On the way Rodin got to thinking 
about Michelangelo and other masters of 
past ages. For a week Mme. Rodin received 
no word from him. Then there came a 
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antique, a work which 
truly gave one a 
glimpse of what 
Rodin’s future 
achievements 
might prove to be. 
There were other 
disappointments, , 
too, at this time; 
among them the | 
third refusal that 
had been given 

; him to compete 
/ for admission to 
the Ecole des 
Reaux-Arts. This 
great man, who, 
years after, was to 
declare that “genius 
has no professors,” was 
cisheartened, for he 
felt, at that time, he 
could have little hope, 
by reason of his limited 
means, to obtain the 


letter from—Iitaly' 
Such are the flights 
of genius! Pegasus 
does not run away 
with the poets 

alone! 

All the time 
Rodin remained 
with Carrier- 
Belleuse, he was 
devoting his odd 
moments to mod- 
eling. Already, 
when he entered 
upon his term there, 
Rodin had modeled 
the head known as 
“L’Homme au nez \\ 
cassé”’; that is to say, 
“The Man with the 
Broken Nose.” The 

us young man of twenty- 
four sent it to the Salon; 
it was promptly rejected, 
for the jury of 1864 could tii aa: 
not see that it was a Auguste Rodin, and a view ot one corner of tvainin g he felt. 4 
si : his studio at Meudon, crowded with unfin- 5 : 
masterly work, inspired ished designs. Many works have gone from nec essary to h a V e 
by the spirit of the here to the world’s greatest museums to achieve anything 
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“Adam,” a work which Rodin destroyed be- 
cause he thought it was of less merit 
than its companion piece, “ Eve™~ 





worth while; he never overestimated himself. 

Finally a happy opportunity came to Rodin. 
Carrier-Belleuse had been entrusted with a com- 
mission in Brussels to do the sculpture work on 
the Bourse. He did not care to undertake it, 
and generously threw it Rodin’s way. “I worked 
very hard over there!’’ Rodin says of these days, 
but they were pleasant and profitable ones. 

After seven years in Brussels Rodin found 
himself seeking work elsewhere and turned once 
more toward Paris. He was not empty-handed; 
the since-famous statue, ‘‘The Age of Bronze”’ 
(of which America is fortunate in having the 
replica now in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York), was all ready to send to the Salon. 
He had been encouraged in this idea by the 
fact that “‘The Man with the Broken Nose,” 
now in marble, had been admitted the previous 
year. Then it seemed as though he had stepped 
upon the very center of the hornets’ nest of offi- 
cial prejudice and ignorance. Though the mem- 
bers of the jury admitted “The Age of Bronze” 
they solemnly declared no bit of statuary like that 
could have been achieved by any modern except 
by casting it from the life! Despite his protest 
and the proofs Rodin submitted that the work 
was entirely built up from his own brain by his 
own hand, the jury clung obstinately to its im- 
perious attitude, even though M. Turquet, under- 
secretary of the Beaux-Arts, purchased it, and 
the state placed it in the gardens of the Luxem- 
bourg, where, perhaps, it stood as too galling 
a reproach to the gentlemen of the Salon jury, 
for afterward it was removed and placed within 
that treasury of Modern French art, the musée 
of the Luxembourg itself. It was then that 
Rodin, to use Pierre Roche’s expression, opened 
a large window in the pale house of modern French 
sculpture, and let in a little fresh air of sure 
ability and the sunlight of perfect art. However, 
another great obstacle lay in his way. “When 
Turquet wished to buy my ‘St. John the Bap- 
tist,’”’ said Rodin, “the inspectors of the Fine 
Arts declared it cast from life. Then Bloucher, 
who had seen me modeling, was stung with a 
sense of the indignity, and he declared for me.” 
He won the day; M. Turquet bought the statue, 
and, best of all, gave Rodin a commission from 
the state—a door for the Musée des Arts Deco- 
ratifs—and the state ultimately allotted him a 
studio in the Rue de |’Université. The subject 
he chose for this work was the Inferno of Dante. 
Rodin named it, “The Gate of Hell.” One of 
his friends jocularly suggested that it ought to 
have been designed for the Beaux-Arts! 

All this work was much more to his liking, and 
certainly to his profit, than the days he spent at 








the porcelain manufactory of Sévres, just after 
his return from Brussels. Carrier-Belleuse had 
found him an opening there, where he was taken 
on by the administration as an experiment. The 
museum at Sévres still possesses certain exquisite 
bits in low relief from Rodin’s hand, and it was 
there that he did a bust in biscuit of Carrier- 
Belleuse. 

Rodin has been a revolutionary, but never a 
revolutionist; that is to say, he became disgusted 
with the state to which sculpture had descended, 
and he boldly set forth, almost alone, to raise it 
to a nobler standard; he did not seek to overturn 
things for the fun of it, with nothing ready to 
offer in its place. Albert Besnard put it well 
when he said of Rodin, ‘The passionate con- 
templation of nature has certainly led him to feel 
that no power outside nature herself is capable 
of suggesting her own true symbolism; form, as 
understood by Rodin, becomes vitality itself.” 

Rodin has never confused the ignorant with 
the masses. His nobility of mind recognizes that 
intelligence may exist in the cottage as well as 
in the mansion, but he does not spare the igno- 
rant when he finds them out. I particularly 
recall one of his trite sayings about those who 
know nothing of art, ‘What especially pleases 
the ignorant,”’ said he, ‘‘is an unexpressive minute- 
ness of execution and a sham nobility of action.”’ 
He could not better have summarized the bulk 
of the work of the French sculptors before the day 
that accorded him the highest place in French art. 

“Vulgarity,” he adds, “cares nothing for the 
sincere observation that scorns theatrical poses 
and is interested only in the perfectly simple, but 
far more thrilling attitudes of real life.’’ It is this 
very simplicity that does thrill one with a sense 
of the realism of Rodin’s sculpture. 

‘Nature is ever full of fine form,” he is fond 
of telling you, “of design; yet so many pass by 
and see nothing, and copy old things, or work in 
preconceived notions of nature; and all the while 
nature is there, full of delightful mew forms, in 
the stalk of a flower, in a bud, in a human limb, 
in a passing action in a street.” 

It is a happy thing to be a privilégié and have 
the honor of entering the little circle that gathers 
around Rodin at his Sunday afternoon studio re- 
ceptions in the Rue de l'Université. What a sur- 
prise when you enter it for the first time! You 
find nene of the éclat trompeur that too often turns 
an artist’s studio into a junk of decoration; in- 
stead, you step upon the asphalt floor of two 
gaunt rooms, with whitewashed walls, primitive 
stoves, practical chairs (one or two of them up- 
holstered in leather, perhaps), and everywhere the 
direct evidence of work, of hard’ work, of stupen- 
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“Eve,” the first full-size female figure ex- 
hibited by Rodin. It is of bronze 
and was in the Salon of 1881 
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“Cupid and Psyche.” Showing the God of Love in the act of leaving Psyche, who has disobeyed him 
and looked upon his face 


dous work. Over there is a model of the 
“Porte d’Enfer”; at the other end of the 
room you may find, uncovered, the models of 
what Rodin calls his great dream—he will 
admit no masterpiece, though “This is 
better than that,” or “that than this” he 
will say. This great dream is nothing less 
than a project for a wonderful tower to com- 
memorate the movement of man’s labor 
through all the ages, the “Monument du 
Travail” which some day may become a 
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reality upon the scale which Rodin has 
conceived. It has interested Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, who has found much in common 
with Rodin, as have so many other big- 
minded men. 

Naturally Rodin’s work itself becomes 
the theme for discussion with his visitors; 
Rodin has-no pseudo-modesty about the 
matter. “Yes, this is beautiful!” he will 
exclaim, taking a startlingly impersonal view 
of his art. Once a work created by his 
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The story of the god who loved a statue he had made and asked Venus to give it life— 
* Pygmalion and Galatea” 


genius leaves his hand in completed form, 
lovingly he touches it, as though it were a 
thing that had just come to him. 


“Genius,” Rodin will declare, ‘only 
comes to the man who understands with 
his eye and brain. Everything is im the 
things about us—everything is contained in 
nature.”’ Rodin never forces his model into 
a pose. ‘I invent nothing,” he has declared, 
‘“T rediscover. I observe my model for many 
minutes at a time, never demanding of him 
that he seek a certain pose. I transcribe, 


then, the artistic impression I received from 
my observations. It is by this patient study 
that I have found again and again the 
process by which the noblest Greek art 
evolved itself from the mind of the artist in 
relation to what he saw before him.” 
Rodin has several studios, but the two 
little onies in the Rue de |’Université find 
him working there through the mornings, 
coming in from his villa at Meudon. ‘There 
are hours,” he confesses, “‘that bring with 
them the feeling that I cannot work an- 
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other minute in the large studio at Meudon. 
The great throng of statues there suddenly 
seems to weigh upon it and constrain me. 
But once here I regain my working com- 
posure in the calm intimacy of these little 
studios where I have worked so long.” 
And yet he loves his home studio at Meu- 
don. There on a beautiful hilltop stands 
the Villa des Brillants overlooking the 
Seine toward St. Cloud and Sévres. To it 
he has added the pavilion which served to 
display his works in the Place de |’Alma 
in Paris during the exposition of 1900, 
reerected here by Rodin to serve as a 
studio-musée. How he loves to look 
forth over the delectable valley! 
‘“‘There is never a time,” he has 
said, ‘“‘when those wonderful 
effects there before me repeat 
themselves. Cloud, hill, 
woods, river, village, city 
—always more wonderful 
than before, reaching in- 
finite form. Never do I 
tire of gazing upon it and 
studying it. Every hour 
in the contemplation of it 
is a potential lesson to me. 
Yes,” he adds witha genial 
smile, “I am still learn- 
ing!” Still learning! 


PROPERTY OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


Perhaps that is the secret of it all, just as 
it is one of the secrets of all great men’s 
lives—still to be learning. 
Meudon-Val-Fleury is easily and quickly 
accessible from Paris; three railways pass 
through the village. Following the Avenue 
Paul-Bert you approach the Villa des Bril- 
lants. Everything 
about this 
nondescript 
place, a 
veritable 
jungle of 
incongru- 
ously mat- 
ed architec- 
ture, yet 
suggests in- 
ternal sim- 
plicity. 
The hall is 
simple, the 
oak floor 
waxed and 
rugless. The 
sitting-room 
likewise is sim- 
ply furnished— 
center-table, 
four or five 
chairs, desk, and 
a few pictures on 
the walls by Eu- 
géne Carriére, 





























“The Hand of God.” This conception of the helplessness of man in the grasp of the Infinite provoked 
a storm of comment when it was first exhibited at the Metropolitan Museum. It is 
perhaps the-most distinctive work of Rodin in this country 
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Claude Monet, and others who have been 
his friends. If you have a peep into the 
dining-room you will see the same sim- 
plicity of furnishing there, too—little beyond 
chairs and the white-trestled table. 

While Rodin does not inflict upon his 
guests any of the ideas of this simple life 
which Pastor Wagner has made so fashion- 
able outside of Paris, still his daily 
repastsare simplicity itself; his guest 
will have the fat of the land placed 
before him, but Rodin will content 
himself with its sinew. You 
will probably find him in his 
light-colored tweed jacket, 
with dark trousers, a som- 
brero-like hat, and if 
you know him very 
well he will show 
you how he iooks 
in wooden 
shoes, for he 
chooses to 
wear them 
now and 
then. Isup- 
pose that is 
how the 
story once 
got around 
that he had 
been a peas- 
antin the fields, 
a story that is 
said to have 
amused Rodin im- 
mensely. Instature ‘ 
Rodin isshortand ¢ 
thick set, his jhe 
complexion is Jo -a— 
ruddy. and 
in contrast 
with his long 
gray beard. 
As he comes forward to grect you, his pecu- 
liar, rolling gait will strike you at once; it is 
the gait of asea-captain. Indeed, he himself 
tells the story of the time a tipsy sailor fol- 
lowed him through the streets of Marseilles 
abusing him in the profoundest sailor fash- 
ion, under the impression that the sculptor 
was of the vessel from which he had been 
summarily discharged! Here one sees the 
“Balzac” which the same voice of prejudice 
that had declared ‘“‘The Age of Bronze” to 
be too finished declared to be too unfinished! 
Another great work at Meudon is the Monu- 

















* The Kiss.” the best known of all Rodin’s works. It stands 


in the Luxembourg, Paris 
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ment to Victor Hugo, commissioned by the 
state, a colossal conception of a half-nude 
figure of Victor Hugo sitting like an element 
personified, stretching forth his hand with 
Olympian command toward the troubled sea, 
as though he would bid it be silent, seeming 
to implore the Nereids who symbolize it to 
let him listen to the inner voice of his soul. 
Here, too, one secs models of the fig- 
ures that compose his great work to 
be seen in the city of Calais—“‘ Les 
Bourgeois de Calais,” his bronze 
“Eve,” which was in the Salon 
of 1881 (the first full-size female 
figure he hadexhibited). Here, 
too, is a model of the 
“Adam” which he de- 
stroyed, deeming it 
unequal in merit 
to the “Eve.” 
Then there are 
models of 
those exqui- 
site works, 
‘Cupid and 
Psyche” 
(showing 
the God of 
Love in the 
act of leav- 
ing the mis- 
trusting 
Psyche), 
“Pygmalion and 
Galatea,” and 
“The Hand of God.” 
And at Meudon is 

a model of ‘The 
Kiss,” perhaps 
the best known 
of all his works. 
There are also a 
number of remark- 
able busts there. 
Rodin cares little for society and does not 
enter into it.. This is not because of any 
diffidence, but because it means nothing to 
him. And yet he is ‘the very soul of socia- 
bility. When you come away from the won- 
derful man’s hospitable roof you say to your- 
self, “I> cannot separate this man from 
his work!” ‘And if your enthusiasm has 
made you bubble over with appreciation 
and you have let Rodin hear it in praise 
from your lips, he will smile, and say sim- 
ply, “It seems to me that I have re- 
mained a sculptor and a realist!” 
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The Octopus 


This is the second and concluding part of Mr. Davis’s story on the hysterical, insidious influence of 


the money-mad life in New York City. 


man from a small country town into this life. 


Last month the author told of the entrance of a young 
Here he tells what happened—the struggles in 


the clasp of the *‘ Octopus,’’ the lure, the pathos, the tragedy of it all—and the winning fight 


By Charles Belmont Davis 


Author of ‘The Stage Door,” 


“The Lodger Overhead,” ete. 


Illustrated by David Robinson 


II 


NEVENTFUL as the night of his 
first supper-party may have been 
to the others, it was marked by 
the second mile-stone in the life 

of young Sheldon. The next morning 
Thole called him into his office and told 
him that, owing to his close attention to 
business, he had decided to raise his salary, 
and the increase was of considerable pro- 
portions. A few days later, as a further 
reward for his faithful services, Thole an- 
nounced that he had opened a joint account 
on behalf of himself and Sheldon and that 
the stock in which he had invested should 
show a quick and substantial profit. With 
this turn in Archie’s financial condition 
there came many other changes. He moved 
from the boarding-house on Forty-fifth 
Street to a small apartment in a more 
modish neighborhood and went to a good 
tailor, who made him clothes suitable to 
his new social responsibilities. For advice 
in these and similar matters he turned to 
Slade, whose knowledge of such affairs, at 
least to Archie, seemed unlimited. Almost 
every night now he dined with Thole and 
was a welcome guest at his numerous sup- 
per-parties. Some nights they dined alone, 
at other times Slade was with them, and 
often Thole had as his guests the out-of- 
town lambs who were ready to be robbed 
of their golden fleece. In Thole’s manner 
of winning these men over as investors in 
his enterprises there was much that Sheldon 
resented. He knew that many of these 
ventures could result in profit to his em- 
ployer only, but the worldly-wise Slade had 
assured him over and. over -again that 
Thole’s methods were the modern methods 
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of business and practised by all successful 
promoters and financiers. It was only at 
the hour before dinner when Sheldon wrote 
his daily letter to Dunham that he ever 
questioned the moral side of the day’s work. 
The changes that had come so rapidly into 
his life seemed to leave him little of which 
he could write to his mother, but for this 
he comforted himself with the thought that 
she was of another generation and was 
quite incapable of understanding the kind 
of life that stood for modern success. Fur- 
ther to moderate his feelings of distrust in 
himself and his new life was his real admira- 
tion for the tremendous force and the subtle 
craftiness of the man who now controlled 
him, because, despised as he may have 
been, Thole’s daring had made him a giant 
in a city where the power of money is the 
goal of so many men. The door to the 
particular society in which Thole moved 
once opened to him, Sheldon found the rest 
easy enough. The language of the men, 
which never extended beyond the stock- 
market and the gossip of Broadway, was 
not difficult to speak, and the women, how- 
ever dull they might be, were always affable. 
Indeed, the young man from the country, 
with his good looks and frank manner and 
his clean, fresh point of view, was univer- 
sally regarded as a most welcome change 
from the average bored New-Yorker, and 
in consequence Archie was received by the 
ladies of Thole’s world with flattering favor. 

“T wonder,” said.Miss Fannie Brugiere 
on the occasion of a supper-party at which 
Sheldon was not present, “I really wonder 
what makes that young man so extremely 
popular with our set.” 

“T know,” suggested Lillian Lester. 
“It’s because he hasn’t taken that New 








York poison that worries Thole such a lot, 
and, incidentally, he treats every chorus 
girl as if she were a duchess.” 

Miss Brugiere smiled. at her friend across 
the table, and shook her head. “You 
might be right, at that, Lillian,” she said, 
“but at what particular part of your career 
did you learn how duchesses were treated?” 

“Duchesses!”’ exclaimed Miss Lester. 
‘“‘Didn’t I play one of the six duchesses in 
‘The Earl and the Girl’? Sure I know 
how the Johnnies treat duchesses.”’ 

“No, you didn’t,” Miss Brugiere replied, 
with some little show of annoyance. “I 
was one of the duchesses; you were in the 
other set of show-girls.”’ 

“That’s right,” Miss Lester agreed. ‘I 
remember now; I was to be a duchess, 
and then Julian took me out of it 
and put me in the big number— 
what did they call it?— ‘The 
March of the Cocottes’—I 
knew I’d learned swell man- 
ners somewhere.” And 
then the conversation, 
which was never devoted 
to any one topic for 
any great length of 
time, changed to de- 
tailed descriptions of 
what the ladies were to 
wear at the opening of 
the Café de l’Opera. 

It was a very busy 
life that Sheldon en- 
joyed now, filled dur- 
ing the day with new 
business schemes and 

at night with many 
new faces. For a time 
it amused him greatly, 
and he was keenly con- 
scious of the delight 
and pleasure that this 
constant excitement 
and change afforded 
him. And then, as he 
gradually became a 
fixed spoke in this par- 
ticular social wheel of 
New York, the purely 
physical excitement 
gradually faded away, 
and the ‘former pleas- 
ures developed into a 
necessary routine, the 
value of which only oc- 


She looked up at him and smiled as cheerfully as she could. 
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curred to him when short business trips 
took him» away from town and deprived 
him of it. Thoughts of Dunham and the 
mother who had once meant everything 
to him occupied his mind but little now, 
and his letter home was no longer in- 
cluded in the day’s routine. For a period 
of time these omissions caused him mo- 
ments of sincere regret, but such mo- 













“Oh. [m 
all right. I guess,’ she said 
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ments became more and more infrequent, 
and besides this he no longer seemed ca- 
pable of knowing regret or pleasure or any 
other feeling with the same depth that he 
had formerly. 

The four months that he had spent at 
the boarding-house when he had first come 
to New York had been long forgotten in 
the pleasant warmth of his present com- 
fort. It was a chance meeting with Violet 
Reinhardt late one January afternoon in 
Times Square that with a sudden shock 
recalled him to those unhappy days. It 
was bitterly cold, and he noticed that the 
short coat the girl wore was very thin and 
frayed, and her bare hands and bloodless 
lips looked half frozen from the sharp wind 
that blew great clouds of fine dry snow 
across the open square. 

In his haste to get out of the storm he 
did not recognize her, but the little figure 
stopped before him, and hesitatingly the 
girl put out her hand. He took it in 
both of his and pressed it with a real 
warmth of feeling at which even he himself 
wondered. 

“Hello!” he cried. “I am glad to see 
you again. How are you?” 

She looked up at him and smiled as cheer- 
fully as she could. “Oh, I’m all right, I 
guess.” 

He still held her right hand, but with her 
left she reached up and brushed the snow 
from the fur collar of his overcoat. ‘No 
use in asking you how you are,” she said, 
“you with your sable furs. Things must 
have broken pretty good for you since you 
quit the boarding-house.” 

“Oh, pretty well, thank you,” he laughed. 
“Come in to Rector’s and tell me all about 
yourself and the folks at the boarding- 
house. It’s only a step.” 

She glanced down at her worn coat and 
short ragged skirt. ‘I’m not fit,” she said. 

Sheldon tucked her hand under his arm 
and led her reluctantly toward the restau- 
rant. It was just past five o’clock, and the 
big brilliantly lighted room was almost de- 
serted. The little groups of idle, black- 
coated waiters turned to look in wonder at 
Archie Sheldon’s new girl friend. In the 
glare of her present surroundings she looked 
like a waif rescued from the streets. They 
sat at a little side table, and with a funny 
grimace Violet began to warm her half- 
frozen fingers under the rose-colored Jamp- 
shade. 


“Do vou like anything better than cham- 
pagne?”’ he said. 

“Sure not, but you sure must have struck 
it rich to be buying Tiffany water at five 
in the afternoon. There’s some class to 
our ex-boarder, eh, what?” 

Sheldon smiled at the smiling face across 
the table. The warmth of the room was 
gradually bringing the color back to her 
cheeks, and her big eyes were fairly glisten- 
ing with excitement. 

“This is a very unusual event,” he ex- 
plained solemnly; “it’s a reunion. Now 
tell me all about yourself.” 

“Tt’s just the same—still posing.”’ 

“And the cough?” 

The girl shook her head, and the sparkle 
suddenly faded out of her eyes. “I know 
an artist who is pretty strong with a spe- 
cialist, and the doc promised to give me 
his honest opinion for nothing. It was 
honest, all right. He sentenced me to the 
Adirondacks for a whole year.” 

“Well,” Archie asked, ‘what are you 
going to do about it?” 

“What am I going to do about it? He 
might as well have recommended an auto- 
mobile trip to California or a cruise in a 
yacht to Monte Carlo. The cheapest he 
said I could live up there would be ten 
dollars a week, and where can I get the 
five hundred? Besides, I’d hate to be away 
from the big town a whole year.” 

“Don’t be foolish,” Sheldon urged; ‘it 
might mean the saving of your life.” 

The girl shrugged her shoulders, and with 
one nervous gulp emptied her glass of 
champagne. “I don’t want to save my 
life,” she said, ‘‘if it means living in the 
Adirondacks. Gee, it would be lonely up 
there and everybody sick about you! I 
want to stay where people are jolly, and 
where it’s warm like it is in here.’’ She 
looked up and smiled with understanding. 
“Yes, even if I have to see it from the 
streets.” 

“But in a year you could come back to 
this—if this is what you want so much. 
You’d be well then and able to enjoy it.” 

Sheldon had somehow come to feel that 
the chance meeting of this afternoon had 
put the responsibility of the girl’s future in 
his hands. Five hundred dollars seemed 
such a paltry sum to stand between death 
and a human life. 

“Suppose,” he said, “that I could get- 
you the money?”’ 

















She looked up at him with wide-eyed 
wonder. “I’ve known men to offer big 
money to women to stay in New York but 
never to leave it. Don’t talk foolish. Why 
should you give me five hundred? That’s 
enough about me—tell me some of the 
scandal. You seem to know 
the head waiter, and look 
as if you were in our set.” 

For a long time they sat 
there talking the 
gossip of the stage 
and of her life in 
the studios and at 
the boarding- 
house, and then the 
people began to 
arrive for dinner, 
and the gorgeous 
clothes of some of 
the women seemed 
to bring Violet to 
the sudden deci- 
sion that her hour 
of gaiety was at an 
end. Sheldon put 
her in a taxicab, 
gave the chauffeur 
the address, and then, as he said 
good-by, pressed a yellow bill 
into the girl’s hand. “Pay the 
driver with that,” he said, ‘and 
good luck to: you.” 

She glanced at the bill and 
waved her hand to him from the 
open window. “Thank you,” she 
cried, “and good luck to you. 
It was a real party.” 

The next morning Sheldon ; 
went to Thole and told him that 
he was in immediate need of 
at least five hundred dollars, 
and that he would like to close 
out their joint account, which 
already showed a profit to his 
credit much greater than the sum 
needed. Late that afternoon he 
sent the money with a carefully 
worded little note to Miss Rein- 
hardt, and then he went to his 
rooms and for a long time sat smoking before 
the open fire. There was a great warmth of 
feeling that filled his whole mind and his 
body, the glow of happiness and content- 
ment that comes after a day well spent—a 
happiness that he had not known since he 
first came to New York. In his own way God 
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* She looks like the Follies of 1920,” 
whispered Slade 






































had put it within his power to save one of 
God’s own sparrows, and the religion which 
his mother had taught him came back to 
him with a great force, and he was very 
grateful for the chance that had come to him 
to do good. 


In the thrill of the moment 
he decided that he 
would go on doing 
good deeds, espe- 
cially to “the least 
of these,’’ and 
then he remem- 
bered what Thole 
had said of New 
York and how he 
had called it an 
octopus. At the 
thought of how 
very wrong the old 
man was Sheldon 
smiled indulgently 
| and, as if in denial 
| of Thole’s cynical 
words, slowly 
shook his head at 
the crackling logs 

in the fireplace. 
The next day he 
returned to the of- 
fice with the same 
warmth of feeling 
in his heart and 
the same determi- 
nation to do better 
things —things of 
which he could 
write to his mother 
at Dunham. That 
night he dined 
at Martin’s with 
Thole and Slade 
i and several of 
their business 
" friends, and al- 
Ps though Sheldon 
) was generally the 
brightest member 
of these somewhat 
somber dinner-par- 
ties, both Thole 
and his secretary noticed that on this 
occasion he seemed particularly happy 
and unusually entertaining to the other 
guests. The dinner was half over when 
Slade, who sat facing the vestibule, smiled 
at the men at the table. “Here comes 
something new,” he whispered, “and 
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very beautiful. She looks like the Follies 
of 1920.” 

Sheldon turned with the others, and saw 
Violet Reinhardt and a man just entering 
the door to the dining-room. Her small 
beautiful figure showed clearly through a 
filmy black dress with golden threads run- 
ning through it; over her shoulders she 
wore a rose-colored cape, and the masses of 
soft brown hair were half concealed by a 
broad black hat. The pretty little face 
was more white than even its natural pale- 
ness, but the cupid’s-bow lips were scarlet 
now, and the contrast was at least wonder- 
fully effective. As she approached Thole’s 
table she smiled at Sheldon, and then as she 
passed with much bravado made a little 
grimace at him. The other men at the 
table laughed and made some good-natured 
remarks about his beautiful young friend, 
but Sheldon was looking at the little figure 
sweeping down the aisle between the rows 
of white tables and apparently did not hear 
them. For some time afterward he sat 
silent, his fellow guests believing, according 
to their Broadway logic, that being very 
young he was probably a little jealous of 
the other man. As a matter of fact, he was 
wondering how one of God’s sparrows, just 
for the delight of putting on gay plumage 
and for the happiness of a few days of 
warmth and ease, and for a few days of 
a certain kind of pleasure, could sac- 
rifice a whole life; and once more, but in 
quite a different spirit from the last time, 
he remembered Thole’s words about the 
octopus. 


From the gradual breaking up of his faith 
there still remained to Archie Sheldon an 
unshaken belief in two people—his mother 
and Thatcher Thole—and it rose from the 
wreckage like the two splendid spars of a 
stranded ship. Whatever might be said of 
the personal life and questionable business 
methods of Thole, he had been to him, at 
least, all that a man could ask or hope for 
from his best friend. As for his mother, the 
broader life and the many, many people he 
had met of late only served to prove how 
wonderful a woman she really was. For 
the first time he began to appreciate the 
unselfishness of her love—how she had 








toiled and suffered to make his life happy, 
and he determined that some day, just as 
soon as he could spare the time, he would 
return to her and tell her how he had come 
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to understand, and of the great depths of 
his gratitude. 

For Fannie Brugiere and Lillian Lester 
and their women friends, he tried to find 
their excuse in the narrow, cramped life of 
the small towns from which they came. 
Had he, too, not left his home in the hope 
of finding a broader life? All could not suc- 
ceed as he had succeeded, and even they 
had their own code of morals and, for the 
most part, lived up to them. In her own 
way Lillian Lester had tried very hard to be 
a friend to him. In his ignorance of affairs 
he had often turned to her, and her advice 
had always proved sane and wise, as that 
of the woman who has learned her knowl- 
edge by experience is fairly sure to be. 
From the first night that he had met her, 
he had in a way set her apart from the 
others. Her friendship had often been of 
inestimable value to him, and sometimes 
he stopped to wonder just how long such a 
friendship could remain only a friendship. 
When business called him out of town it 
was only to Lillian Lester that he wrote 
amusing letters of his adventures. It was 
Lillian Lester to whom he always wired 
asking her to dine with him on the night 
of his return, and, even with his conspicuous 
lack of vanity, he could not ignore the fact 
that the girl would break any previous en- 
gagement to accept these invitations. Down 
in his heart he was sure that she cared for 
him, just as he was sure that he cared for 
her; and he was sorry, because he knew 
that when love comes in at the door, espe- 
cially the door of the particular world in 
which they both lived, then friendship is 
pretty sure to fly out at the window. With 
all the unconventionality of the lives of the 
people about him, Sheldon had been true to 
certain standards, and he wanted to remain 
true tothem. In any case, he was sure that 
if he was to sink to the moral level of his 
friends he did not want it to be through 
the only one of them all for whom he really 
cared. 

It was late one afternoon when Miss 
Lester had dropped in at his apartment, as 
she did very often now, for a half-hour’s 
chat and a cup of tea. Outside it was snow- 
ing and was bitterly cold, and Sheldon was 
very grateful and touched that she had 
cared enough to see him to leave her own 
pleasant fireside to come to his. The frosty 
air had given her pale cheeks an unusual 
color, her eyes were shining, and never 








before had her tlower-like beauty seemed so 
exquisite to him as it did now. With a 
warmth of feeling he had never shown be- 
fore he put out his arms to her, and uttering 
a little cry of pleasure she ran toward him. 
At last her day of victory was at hand. 
But she had not counted on the puritanical 
teaching that still held him in its iron 
grip, for instead of putting his arms about 
her, he suddenly remembered himself, and 
gently laying his hands on her shoulders 
kissed her on her cold forehead. With a 
little grimace she turned from him and, re- 
fusing his help, threw off her heavy coat and 
dropped into a low chair before the open fire. 

“I’m done,” she said; “you're hopeless. 
I put on the very best clothes I’ve got in 
the world, come all the way down- 
town to see you, look just as 
pretty as I know how, and the 
best I get is the kind of kiss 
you would give your great-grand- 


mother. I’m just plain discour- 
aged. Is there anything that will 


melt you?” 

“Nothing will if you 
won't,” he said. ‘The 
water in the kettle is boil- 
ing. You’d better make 
the tea.” 

Lillian pulled herself out 
of the chair, 
shrugged her 
shoulders, and 
crossed the 
room to the tea- 
table. 
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* You're hopeless,’ said Lillian. 


would give your great-grandmother. 
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“IT put on the very best clothes I've got 
in the world, come all the way down-town to see you, look just as 
pretty as I know how, and the best I get is the kind of kiss you 

I'm just plain discouraged * 


‘I’m sorry,” he begged, “I’m very sorry, 
especially to-day. You mayn’t believe me, 
but I was never so glad to see anyone. I 
knew I was to see you to-night at Thole’s 
supper, and so I was afraid you wouldn’t 
come this afternoon.” 

‘Don’t mention Thole to me,” she said 
abruptly. “I’m tired of him, and his sup- 
per-parties. Can’t you talk about our own 
troubles just for once?” 

It had long been in her mind to say what 
she thought of Thole, but she had chosen 
the wrong moment, and Sheldon came 
quickly to the defense of his employer. 


“Whatever he may have been to 
others,” he said hotly, “he has been 
mighty good to you and me.” 

Miss Lester slowly 


joined the tips of her 
long white fingers and 
looked steadily across 
the table into Sheldon’s 
excited eyes. “ Yes and 
no, Archie,” she 
said in her low, 
soft voice. “I 
amuse him, and 
you are of great 
service to him. 
There are bet- 
ter things for a 
woman than to 
have her name 
mixed up with 
Thatcher Thole, 
and many bet- 
ter things for a 
man than to be 
known as “Thole’s 
fixer.’ Now 
don’t get excited. 
I’m only telling 
you this for your 
own good. Thole is 
no saint.” 

Sheldon nervously 
lighted a cigarette and 
going over to the fire- 
place stood looking at 
the calm, lovely fea- 
tures' of Miss Lester. 
When he spoke it was 
with much spirit. “I 
know he’s no saint, 
nobody knows it bet- 
ter, but he’s taken 
pretty good care of 
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me. I owe him a lot more than I can 
ever pay.” 

Miss Lester smiled and shook her pretty 
blond curls. “I wouldn’t let that bother 
me,” she said. “If the crowd that runs 
after Thole were the best crowd in New 
York it would be different, but it isn’t. It’s 
about the worst crowd outside of jail in 
the city. You are the only gentleman, if 
I may use the expression, on his entire 
staff. You can do more with his clients 
than all the others put together. All the 
men say that, and I know that half the 
women who go to his parties would stay 
away if they didn’t know that you would 
be there. Fannie Brugiere is the only girl 
I know who really likes Thole—at least I 
like to think she does. The trouble with 
you is that you don’t know who’s who in 
New York. You began with Thole, and 
he’s never let you get away. The other 
men I know, for instance, and to whose 
parties I go, are gentlemen. I can’t intro- 
duce you to them, because that wouldn’t 
do you any more good than it helps you to 
be known as a friend of Thole. Do you 
think these men would go to one of his sup- 
pers? They play with the same women 
he does, but you bet they don’t know his 
men friends. There’s some class to these 
chaps, they belong to decent clubs, and—”’ 

Sheldon suddenly tossed his cigarette 
into the hearth. ‘That’ll do, Lillie,” he 
said, and there was a certain finality in his 
tone that made the girl flush and rise 
quickly to her feet. 

“Tt was for your own good, Archie.” 

He put her coat on, wrapped her fur 
collar about her throat, and led the way 
to the elevator. “‘Good-by,” he said. “I 
know you told me for my own good, but 
just the same it hurts. He’s been like a 
father to me.” 

She held out her hand to him. 
me. Let’s be friends again.” 

“Sure, we’re the best of friends. Not- 
withstanding all you have just said, I sup- 
pose I’ll meet you at Thole’s party to-night. 
You know we are to dine at Martin’s at 
seven thirty sharp.” 

“You bet I will—rath-er,”’ she laughed. 
“T hear the supper is going to be a won- 
der even for Thole—music and vaudeville 
stunts and all kinds of added features. Here’s 
the elevator—au revoir till seven thirty.” 


“ Forgive 


This party of Thole’s had been the talk of 


the particular set in which he moved for 
many days. It so happened that two musi- 
cal comedies were to have their New York 
opening on the same night, and the supper 
was given in honor of the best known of the 
show-girls from both companies. It prom- 
ised in all ways to be a beauty contest of 
unusual proportions, and for a fortnight 
Thole, as well as Slade and Sheldon, had 
been doing everything which unlimited 
money, with the aid of their past experience, 
could do to make the party worthy of the oc- 
casion. That none of the guests happened 
to have speaking parts in either of the new 
productions was of little consequence. A 
success meant that they would remain in 
town indefinitely, and that was much more 
important in the eyes of these young women 
than all the laurel wreaths ever placed on 
the brow of a great dramatic artist. 

It had been arranged that Fannie Bru- 
giere and Lillian Lester were to dine with 
Thole and Sheldon and Slade, and afterward 
to divide the evening between the two new 
productions. But while the party was wait- 
ing for Thole at the restaurant, he tele- 
phoned that he had to go up-town on an 
unexpected mission and would meet them 
later at the theater or at his rooms before 
the supper-party. These four, having dined 
and seen the first act of one musical comedy 
and the second act of the other, hurried to 
Thole’s apartment to be sure that all was 
in readiness for the supper. The walls of 
the library and the dining-room had been 
draped from the ceiling to the floor with 
smilax, and through these dark-green cur- 
tains of foliage, filling the room with their 
faint fragrance, many little incandescent 
lights twinkled like silver stars. Fannie 
Brugiere and Slade were in the dining-room 
still discussing some of the minor points of 
the supper with the butler, and Archie and 
Lillian Lester were sitting before the fire 
in the study waiting for Thole. It was 
nearly time for the other guests to arrive 
when he hurried in. 

“I’m sorry to be so late,” he explained 
quickly, “but I’ve been having a long 
rotten evening of it, I can tell you.” 

A servant took his overcoat, and he came 
over to the fire and stood with his back to 
the open hearth. 

Miss Lester, from her low deep chair, 
smiled up at his drawn features and wor- 
ried eyes. “You must have had a bad 
night of it. You’re a sight, Thole, but I 








must say that your rooms are quite lovely. 
They’re just like the fairy grotto in a panto- 
mime or a florist’s shop-window around 
Easter.”’ 

Thole looked down at the girl, but his 
eyes showed that he was quite unconscious 
of what she was saying to him. Then he 
turned to Sheldon, and moistened his dry 
lips and laced his fingers nervously behind 
his back. ‘“Archie,’’ he began, “I’m in a 
mess.” 

Miss Lester yawned, and stirred uneasily 
in her chair. ‘‘Shall I go out?” she asked. 

Thole continued to look at Sheldon. 
‘Do as you want,” he said sharply, and by 
way of reply Miss Lester sank further into 
the chair and daintily rested her yellow satin 
slippers on the fender. 

“T’m in a devil of a mess,” Thole went 
on, “and, Archie, you’ve got to get me 
out of it.” 

Sheldon nodded and smiled. 
only too glad,” he said. 

“Do you remember a Mrs. Steele, who 
dined with us one night as Delmonico’s?”’ 

“Perfectly—she was quite beautiful.” 

“Well,” Thole continued, ‘‘she used to 
live over on Riverside Drive, but just now 
she has an apartment at the Marie An- 
toinette. I’ve seen a good deal of her 
lately, and I like her well enough—in fact, 
in a way she’s very necessary to me just 
now—and for some inane reason she’s taken 
a notion to me.”’ 

Miss Lester laughed aloud. ‘Don’t fool 
yourself, Thole. It’s your money.” 

Thole shook his tall lanky frame, as if to 
show his indifference to the girl’s words, 
and hurried on. ‘“I went up to her place 
last night to take her to dinner, and as 
usual she kept me waiting. I had some 
legal papers to read, so I went to her desk 
and looked them over, and then did a little 
calculating. Then she came in suddenly, 
and in my hurry I picked up the business 
papers, but forgot a couple of personal 
letters I’d left lying on her desk. One of 
these letters was from Fannie. She wrote 
it several days ago, and she was sore at the 
time and accused me of a lot of things I 
never did, and to make matters worse she 
had to get affectionate toward the last. It 
seems that the maid found the letter, and 
was so delighted with it that this morning 
she showed it to Mrs. Steele. Fortunately 
there was no envelope, and the letter began 
with just ‘Dearest’ or ‘Darling’ or some 
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foolish word, so there was no way of prov- 
ing the letter was meant for me. I had to 
do something quickly, and the only thing I 
could think of was to tell her that it was 
written to you and that, being a young man 
without much experience, you had brought 
it to me for advice, and that I had taken it 
along to consider. I don’t know whether 
she really believed me or not, but you’ve 
got to go up there to-morrow morning and 
square me. I said you’d be up about eleven 
o'clock.” 

Sheldon, his lips closed tight, stared into 
the fire. ‘‘Just what was in the letter?” 
he asked at last. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” and then as the 
thought first came to Thole that Archie 
was hesitating in his assent to do his bid- 
ding, he looked evenly into the young man’s 
eyes. “I don’t know,” he repeated, “and 
furthermore I don’t care. You will go to the 
Marie Antoinette to-morrow at eleven, and 
you will swear that that letter was intended 
for you, and if it’s necessary you will stand 
for everything of which Fannie accused me. 
Now [I hope you have that straight. I 
probably won’t have a chance to speak to 
you about it again to-night. I’m going 
now to see about the supper. Don’t for- 
get—eleven to-morrow morning.” 

For a few moments Sheldon and Miss 
Lester sat silently looking at the crackling 
logs, and then the girl pulled herself*up to 
the edge of the chair and rested her chin 
between her palms. 

“You aren’t thinking of standing for 
that, are you?” she asked. “I saw Fannie 
the day she wrote that note, and what she 
said to Thole was probably something fierce. 
Why should you be the goat?” 

Sheldon flushed scarlet, and looked up 
at the pretty pink-and-white face and 
the flashing eyes. ‘‘Why should I be the 
goat?” he repeated. ‘“ Because—you know 
as well as I do. Thole isn’t the man to be 
denied anything—he’d fire me.”’ 

“Well,” the girl said quickly, “suppose 
he does? Then you can start again with 
a decent firm, even if you don’t make the 
money that Thole gives you. It would be 
worth a lot for you to work with white 
people instead of crooks like him and his 
shadow Slade. Promise me you'll refuse 
to do this dirty trick for him. Won’t you 
please promise me, Archie? Be a man!” 


She held out her hand, and he took it and 
pressed it closely in his own. 


“T don’t 
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know, Lillie, I don’t know yet. It means 
so very much to me, but I’m beginning to 
understand. Perhaps you're right; thank 
you anyhow.” 


From midnight until five o’clock the 
next morning the supper ran its riotous 
course. A few of the guests had retreated 
in pairs to the study for more intimate 
téte-a-tétes, the vaudeville performers had 
concluded their “‘turns,’’ and the members 
of the band had long since slipped away 
unnoticed. The shaded candles of the 
candelabra in the dining-room had died a 
spluttering death, and some one in a spirit 
of elation had turned on the electric lights. 
Through the orange globes the dull lights 
from the ceiling burned their way through 
the hot, smoke-laden air down to the re- 
maining guests lounging about the table. 
They showed the white necks and shoulders 
and the filmy dresses of the women, the 
long table—a confused litter of tall Vene- 
tian glasses, half-filled champagne bottles, 
women’s long white gloves tied into knots, 
and everywhere over the white cloth, 
bunches of crushed and withering flowers. 
At the head of the table sat Thole, the butt 
of a cigar gripped between his teeth and 
his clear eyes and pale putty-colored skin a 
marked :contrast to the flushed faces of the 
men and women about him. 

As the clock struck five, Fannie Brugiere, 
who sat at his right, got up, and the rest of 
the guests accepted her action as a signal 
that the party was at an end. They all 
rose at the same time, and Thole had al- 
ready started with Fannie Brugiere toward 
the door of the study when he half turned 
to Archie. ‘Don’t forget,” he said, “‘that 
you’re to be at the Marie Antoinette at 
eleven.”’ 

There was something in Sheldon’s look 
that made Thole _ stop. “You understand 
that, don’t you?” he added. 

For a moment Sheldon looked him evenly 
in the eyes. Then, speaking very delib- 
erately, “I find, Mr. Thole, that I can’t 
keep that engagement. It is quite impossi- 
ble, quite. 

Thole turned and, walking back to the 
table, stood with his hands resting on the 
back of his chair. ‘I don’t think I quite 
understand you. Do you mean that you 
won’t go?” The old man’s voice was very 
low, but it had a metallic ring that carried 
to the far corners of the big room, and his 


guests, who had started to leave, stopped 
suddenly and stared in wide-eyed wonder. 
Archie was conscious that Lillian Lester 
had moved very close to his side, and he 
felt her long soft fingers close tightly over 
his hand, which was resting on the edge of 
the table. Through the smoky air he could 
see Thole’s eyes burning with anger, and 
then he saw Fannie Brugiere walk toward 
Thole and put her arm about his shoulder 
as if to protect him. 

Sheldon pulled himself up very straight 
and, with a futile effort to smile, glanced at 
the scared, silent faces about the room, and 
then he turned back to Thole. “I mean,” 
he said, and his voice sounded to him as if 
some one else was talking a long way off, 
“T mean that I can’t do what you ask. I 
mean that I am done with you, Mr. Thole, 
you and your dirty work forever.” 

Thole’s face went quite white, and his 
long bony fingers clutched at the back of 
the chair. “You cub!” he whispered. 
“You cur!” 

With her hand still on Thole’s shoulder, 
Fannie Brugiere uttered a half-stifled sob 
and then suddenly leaned far over the 
table toward Sheldon. ‘‘ You,” she cried 
hysterically, ‘“‘you refuse anything he asks 
you todo? Why, you can’t refuse.” 

Sheldon shifted his eyes from Thole to 
those of the woman. ‘‘Why?” he asked. 
“Why can’t J refuse?”’ 

“Why? Why, because he’s your father.” 

As the words left her lips Thole swung 
about on her. “How dare you say that?” 
he whispered. “How dare you?” 

For a moment she stepped away from 
him in apparent fear, but her courage re- 
turned to her as quickly as it had gone. 
“Why not?” she shouted. “Why shouldn’t 
he know what everybody on Broadway 
has known for months? Is he so much 
better than the rest of us?” 

Her voice kept on ringing in his ears for 
a long time, and then it seemed to Sheldon 
that the room had become suddenly quite 
silent, and when he opened his eyes again 
he found that he was still standing in the 
same place with his finger-tips resting on 
the edge of the table. There was no one 
with him now except Lillian Lester, who 
was standing in the doorway. Through 
the gray-blue tobacco smoke he recognized 
her by her yellow dress, and then as every- 
thing became clearer to him he saw her 
white shoulders and bare arms and her 
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pretty fluffy golden hair and her blue eyes, 
which were wet with tears. He saw her 
lips move as if she were trying to say some- 
thing, but no words reached him; nothing 
but a woman’s sob, and then with her head 
bowed she went out the door, and left him 
alone. He reached out his hand and, pick- 
ing up a glass filled with champagne, held 
it to his’ lips until he had drunk it all. After 
that his mind became quite clear again; 
he remembered everything that had hap- 
pened and just how it had happened, and 
he threw back his shoulders and started to 
move slowly toward the door which led to 
the study. He knew that he would find 
Thole waiting for him, and that they would 
be alone. 

Thole was standing before the fireplace, 
the long, lanky figure in black an absurd 
contrast to the walls of delicate, fragrant 
smilax and the fragile roses which sur- 
rounded him on every side. Sheldon 
glanced at him, and then crossed the room 
to one of the high French windows that 
looked out on the deserted park. His brain 
was absolutely clear now, and he was sur- 
prised to find that he felt no anger for Thole, 
not even a mild animus, nothing but con- 
tempt and a certain kind of pity for the man 
who had so recently controlled him body 
and soul. The tragedy of the last few min- 
utes had reversed their positions; it was 
he who was the master now. 

Thole it was who broke the long silence. 
“Well,” he asked querulously, “have you 
nothing to say?” 

Sheldon turned from the window and 
looked at the gaunt figure before the fire- 
place. There was no longer any fire in 
Thole’s eyes, and his whole frame seemed 
to sag from head to foot; for the moment 
the old spirit had quite gone out of him. 

“T don’t think I have anything to say,”’ 
Sheldon said. “I don’t believe that there 
is anything to be said or to be done. It’s 
finished.”’ 

Thole shifted his feet uneasily and 
turned the now mild gray eyes toward his 
son. ‘You are going back to—to her?”’ 

“Of course. What else is there for me 
to do, now that I know how much she 
needs me?” 

Thole nodded. 
tered, “‘of course.” 

“T can at least try to make up in a way,” 
Sheldon went on, “for all that she has 
suffered from you. That will be something 
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worth while anyhow—certainly better than 
to remain here as you must remain, dis- 
credited by men and a joke among the 
women you call your friends.”’ 

“T wish you'd sit down a minute,”’ Thole 
said doggedly. “I’ve got to tell you this 
before you go. I’ve got to tell you, because 
I’d rather and, perhaps, you’d rather hear 
it from me than from her.” 

Sheldon sat on the arm of a big leather 
chair and by way of assent shrugged his 
shoulders. 

Once more Thole shifted his feet uneasily 
and began: “I first knew your mother not 
very long after her husband’s death. You 
mayn’t know it, but he’d never treated her 
particularly well, and when he died he left 
her destitute, penniless, and she was very 
lonely. Then I came along, and we were 
together a great deal. I’d come from up 
state, and I didn’t know many people, and 
the only trouble was that almost as soon as 
I started in I began to make money. The 
game was a good deal easier then than it 
is now. I guess she must have been fond 
of me and sort of proud of my success, and 
it was always understood that we were 
going to be married, and then when the 
time came that I should have made good 
I didn’t do it. Id begun to get the fever 
for money and the power that money 
brings, and I suppose I was just money- 
mad like so many people get in New York. 
I was afraid that a wife and a family would 
interfere with my plans and interfere in 
my success: of course it would probably 
have been the making of me, but I couldn’t 
see it that way then. I was just a common, 
selfish brute, with an unlimited greed for 
money, and ready to tramp down anything 
that stood in my way of getting it. That 
was just about the way of it, and even 
when you were born, I couldn’t do the de- 
cent thing. It was a little after that that 
your mother moved to Dunham, where no 
one knew her or anything about her, and 
where there was no reason for anyone to 
believe that you were not her husband’s 
child.” 

Sheldon stood up, and for a few moments 
Thole’s eyes followed the younger man in 
silence as he paced slowly up and down the 
room. Then in the same dogged voice he 
went on again: 

“T’m not trying to excuse myseli—I de- 
serted her all right, and I guess I got my 
punishment. As you say, you can go back 








to her, and as you say too, I’ve got to stay 
on here, discredited and a joke, and believe 
me, so long as I live, I won’t forget that it 
was my own son who said that tome. You 
got your revenge right there. There’s never 
been a day for the last twenty years—and 
you can believe it or not, but it’s God’s 
truth—when I wouldn’t have gone back to 
her. But she wasn’t like any other woman 
I ever knegigs From the day I told her I 
couldn’t or W@uldn’t marry her she’s never 
spoken to m@6r let me see her. And what 
hurt most was that she wouldn’t let me do 
anything to help her. She returned the 
drafts I sent her, and after a while she 
sent back my letters unopened. I—’’ Thole 
stopped suddenly and slowly pressed one 
clenched hand into the open palm of the 
other. “I guess that’s all,” he added impo- 
tently. ‘“She’s suffered and I’ve suffered, 
and now it looks as if you were to get yours. 
I tell you it’s the call of this big rotten 
town. She heard it and I heard it, and 
then it came your turn. That’s the way 
of it—I’ve watched ’em for a good many 
years, the young men and the young women 
from the little towns coming here to fight 
New York with their puny bodies and their 
puny brains. I’ve watched ’em by the 
dozens flounder about for a while and then 
sink and not leave enough for a decent 
funeral.”’ 

Sheldgn stopped pacing up and down the 
room and turning suddenly faced his father. 
“Ts that all?” he asked brusquely. 

The older man drew back as if the boy 
had struck him. ‘Why, yes, Archie,” he 
said, ‘I guess that’s all. You mean you’re 
going now?” 

“Yes.” 

“And there’s nothing I can do?” Thole 
asked. 

“Nothing, thank God. 
there was some- 
thing I could do 
or say to make 
you suffer as you 
have made me 
suffer.” 

The hard grim 
features of Thole 
relaxed into some- 
thing that resem- 
bled a smile. “My 
boy—Archie,” he 
said, and his voice 
had suddenly be- 
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come very low, even gentle, “if you were 
older and if you had ever had a son 
of your own, you wouldn’t worry about 
how you could hurt me. You would un- 
derstand that all you had to do was 
just what you are doing now—walking 
out of this room for the last time with- 
out even giving me your hand or saying 
good-by.” 

Thole waited until he had heard the outer 
door close on his son for the last time, and 
then it suddenly occurred to him that it 
was very chilly in the room, and he turned 
to find that there was nothing in the fire- 
place but gray ashes. He drew his tall 
frame erect and looked about at the 
disheveled room. To his eyes the roses 
appeared faded and unlovely, and the cur- 
tains of smilax as if they were not real but 
some tawdry device of a scene on the stage. 
With one hand he reached out, and, seizing 
a few of the green fragile strands, tore them 
from their fastenings, and, throwing them to 
the floor, crushed them under his foot. Mov- 
ing very slowly, he crossed the room to the 
window. To the east the dawn of the new 
day had streaked the purple sky with long 
narrow ribbons of gray and pink lights; 
down in the park the lamps of a taxicab 
swung in a great arc and then disappeared 
behind a black screen of foliage; to the 
west he could see the lights twinkling in the 
upper story of a building that rose high 
above the trees; but to the eyes of Thole 
the city lay before him, a great sleeping 
octopus, its unclean body calmly resting 
for the work of the coming day. If there 
was anything of beauty there he, at least, 
had failed to find it; for had it not this night, 
in spite of all his money and his power, 
taken from him his one last chance of 
happiness? And then it came to him 
that in a few hours the battle would 
be on again, and 
that he must 
have sleep, be- 
cause he would 
have to be in 
his place and 
ready. And so 
he turned from 
the window and 
the sleeping city 
and with slow, 
unsteady steps 
moved toward 
his own room. 
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He Will Help Crown a King 


By James Hay, Jr. 


SPECIALLY POSED FOR THE COSMOPOLITAN 





The latest portrait of John Hays Hammond, the world-famous mining engineer, whom President Taft has 
appointed special ambassador to the coronation of King George V 


RIEFLY speaking, John Hays 
Hammond is one of the ambulant 
and amphibious wonders of the 
world, being a whirling, whizzing 

wizard concerning the earth and the things 
under the earth, not to mention the sea and 
the power of rolling waters. In the matter 
of clinging to the face ‘of a slimy cliff in a 
search for gold, he has done things that 
drew the veil over the vaunted exploits of 
the highly expert but very extinct pterodac- 
tyl; and Noah never catalogued among his 
animals one four-footed beast that had half 
of Hammond’s knowledge about how to 
make a hole in the ground. 
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Consequently, in sending him as special 
ambassador to the coronation of King 
George V of England, President Taft, who 
has been his close friend all his life, has set 
down among the fogs and fads of London 
a great effulgence—meaning a real man, full 
of red blood and blue lightning. 

Hammond’s fame is built on his achieve- 
ments as a mining engineer, but, in addi- 
tion to this line of endeavor, he has used 
as his pawns big water-power sites, irriga- 
tion projects, oil-fields, and street railways. 
Every day that he fails to construct, carry 
forward, or complete a far-reaching piece of 
work, he retires miserably to bed, sighs in 











dark dejection, and sobs himself to sleep— 
but, it should be stated, the Sand Man usu- 
ally finds him with a broad grin on his face. 

Czar Nicholas, Kaiser Wilhelm, and other 
potentates, sovereigns, and princes have 
held his hand and looked with interest into 
his steady gray eyes. Laborers in mines 
and ditches say he is a good fellow, and 
tramps call him “buddy.” He wore bro- 
gans and overalls for years, and at another 
time he hobnobbed with Cecil Rhodes and 
wound up by having himself sentenced to be 
hanged by the Boersas a result of the Jame- 
son raid. On one occasion, weakened and 
wracked by a malignant fever, he crawled 
many miles through the mountains of Hon- 
duras and was finally nursed back to health 
by akind native; andstill another of his feats 
was to explore the region of: King Solomon’s 
mines, making the journey through a two- 
hundred-mile desert so hot and dry that the 
privations killed his sole companion. And 
nowadays, as he counts his millions and maps 
out new enterprises, the high financiers of 
Wall Street frisk his pockets in attempts to 
find out where he carries his Aladdin’s lamp 
or some other magic instrument that enables 
him to pull off his remarkable stunts. 

Only a few months ago he went to Rus- 
sia, and it was reported that he was about 
to undertake the gigantic project of fully 
developing the latent mineral wealth of 
Siberia—a report which he has as yet nei- 
ther affirmed nor denied. 

This recital shows the things he has 
accomplished, but back of the achieve- 
ments are two stories, more human and 
more striking. One is his personality, the 
other his wife. Hammond has a tremen- 
dous capacity for sustained and intense 
work, whether physical or mental; but he is 
also a great lover of fun, and, therefore, a 
good “mixer” among his fellows. Although 
he has done things which required marvel- 
ous courage and has established a brilliant 
career, he is as modest asa girl. The reason 
that tramps call him “buddy” is that he 
prefers, rather than talk about himself, to 
hear their life stories and to get their view- 
point of the world. In the language of the 
farm, he has a heart as big as a mule’s, and 
he engages in much philanthropy—the kind 
that is gagged, obscure, secretive, and on 
the quiet, not the kind that is put out with 
one hand while the other clutches the tele- 
phone to call up the newspaper reporters to 
hear all about the good deeds. 
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As to the second story, Mrs. Hammond 
has accompanied him into the wilds of 


Mexico, where there were only mountains, 


Greasers, and rough mining-camps; into 
South Africa, where she saved ‘his life 


when he was ill and under sentence of 
death on an unjust accusation; and into 
the mountains and mines of the Far West 
of this country when he was starting out 
on the princely salary of one’ hundred 
and twenty-five dollars a month. As a 
helpmeet, she has been a glorious and glit- 
tering success. 

Hammond’s career can be divided roughly 
into three periods—the first in this country, 
Mexico, and South and Central America; 
the second in South Africa from 1893. to 
1900; the third in the United States from 
1900 until the present time. As a result of 
his labors, he owns mines in this country, 
Mexico, and South Africa; water-power 
sites in the United States and Mexico, and 
in the land made famous by Diaz the biggest 
irrigation project in the world. Two of his 
ventures ‘‘on the side” were to buy, elec- 
trify, and sell the street-car lines of Cape 
Town and Mexico City. 

During the Mexican period, he spent a 
night with a notorious bandit who, with his 
sons, made a practice of picking off miners 
carrying ore. Hammond had his wagon full 
of valuable ore and did not know the char- 
acter of his host. The following morning 
the old robber and his sons, after showing 
Hammond that each of them could put a 
rifle bullet through a whiskey-cork at a range 
of more than a hundred yards, let him go on 
his way unmolested and unrobbed. 

He is proud of the fact that he never 
“takes a flier” in Wall Street and that the 
money he has made came out of the ground 
and big projects. The one possession that 
he guards with great cére is his collection of 
autographed photographs of famous men 
and intimate friends. The walls of his 
library in Washington are covered with such 
pictures of the sovereigns, statesmen, engi- 
neers, and tramps he has known. 

The President has often tried to make him 
accept public office, but he has steadfastly 
refused, turning down a place in the cabinet 
and several big foreign missions. He ac- 
cepted the special ambassadorship to the 
coronation only because of its temporary 
nature, his chief business being the bridling 
of rivers, the melting of metal, and the 
making of fun for his friends. 
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A STORY OF LOVE AND THE STRUGGLE AGAINST TRADITION 


By Robert W. Chambers 


Author of “The Fighting Chance,” 


“The Younger Set,” ‘‘The Danger Mark,” etc 


Illustrated by Charles Dana Gibson 


SYNOPSIS : 
ancestry, and Valerie West, 
seeking employment as a model. 
some work Neville has on hand, she is promptly engaged. 
lectual companionship into pure friendship and then love. 


This story concerns itself with the love-affair of Louis Neville, an artist of aristocratic and snobbish 
a gently bred girl who, from a cloistered life with an invalid mother, comes to his studio 
Her unusual beauty wins her an audience, and her physical perfection being suited to 
The association thus begun rapidly progresses through intel- 
There are many delightful days together and many days that 


are disturbed for Neville before he asks her to marry him and is answered that he cannot take her into his world, but that 


they two can make a world for themselves where love can be love without being a burden. 


This is only the beginning 


of trouble, for Neville insists that she must come to him in the society-approved way, and Valerie maintains that her way 
is equally honorable and for them is the better, wiser—the only—way. 

In the preceding instalment Rita Tevis urges Valerie not to fall in love, to do which, she thinks, spells ruin for a model; 
Neville, hoping thereby to overcome Valerie’s objections, tries to get his parents to accept her, and is rebuffed; and at the 


end, w hile painting his sister, Lily Collis, in his studio, he is annoyed by 
and canvases, humorously pretending to be searching for some of the pretty models he has hear 


XI (CoNnTINUED) 


EVILLE shrugged and went on 
painting, which exasperated 
Cameron. 
“Tt’s a fraud,” he observed, 
in a loud, confidential aside -to 
Stephanie; “‘it’s a bluff, a hoax, a con game! 
Are you going to stand for it? I don’t see 
any absinthe, either—or even any vin ordi- 
naire! Only a tea-pot—a tea-pot!”’ he re- 
peated in unutterable scorn. “Why, there’s 
more of Bohemia in a Broad Street trust 
company than there is in this Pullman-car 
studio!” 

Mrs. Collis was laughing so that her 
brother had difficulty in going on with her 
portrait. 

“Get out of here, Sandy,” hesaid, “or take 
Stephanie into the rest of the apartment, 
sontewhere, and tell her your woes.” 

Stephanie, who had been exploring, turn- 
ing over piles of chassis and investigating 
canvases and charcoal studies stacked up 
here and there against the wainscot, pulled 
aside an easel which impeded her progress, 
and in so doing accidentally turned the 
canvas affixed to it toward the light. 

“Hello!” exclaimed Cameron briskly, 
“who is this?” 

Lily turned her small, aristocratic head, 
and Stephanie looked around. 


“‘Sandy’’ Cameron, oo behind tapestries 
infest artists’ studios. 


“What a perfectly beautiful girl!” she 
exclaimed impulsively. ‘Who isshe, Louis?”’ 

‘““A model,” he said calmly; but the care- 
less and casual exposure of the canvas had 
angered him so suddenly that his own swift 
emotion astonished him. 

Lily had risen from her seat, and now 
stood looking fixedly at the portrait of Val- 
erie West, her furs trailing from one shoul- 
der to the chair. 

“My eye and Betty Martin!” cried Cam- 
eron. “I'll take it all back, girls! It’s a 
real studio, after all, and this is the real 
thing! Louis, do you think she’s seen the 
Aquarium? I’m disengaged after three 
o’clock.” 

He began to kiss his hand rapidly in the 
direction of the portrait, and then, fondly 
embracing his own walking-stick, he took a 
few jaunty steps in circles, singing “ Waltz 
me around again, Willy.” 

Lily Collis said: “ If your model is as lovely 
as her portrait, Louis, she is a real beauty. 
Who is she?” 

“A professional model.” Hecould scarcely 
contain his impatience with his sister, with 
Cameron’s fat humor, with Stephanie’s 
quiet and intent scrutiny—as though, some- 
how, he had suddenly exposed Valerie her- 
self to the cool and cynically detached 
curiosity of a world which she knew must 
always remain unfriendly to her. 


* This story began in the November issue of ‘the Cosmopolitan 
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He was perfectly aware that his sister had 
guessed whose portrait confronted them; he 
supposed, too, that Stephanie probably sus- 
pected. And the knowledge irritated him 
more than the clownishness of Cameron. 

“Tt is a splendid piece of painting,” said 
Stephanie cordially, and turned quietly to 
a portfolio of drawings at her elbow. She 
had let her fleeting glance rest on Neville for 
a second; had divined in a flash that he was 
enduring and not courting their examination 
of this picture; that, somehow, her acciden- 
tal discovery of it had displeased him, was 
even paining him. 

“‘Sandy,” she said cheerfully, ‘come here 
and help me look over these sketches.”’ 

“Any peaches among ’em?”’ 

‘“Bushels.”’ 

Cameron came with alacrity. Neville 
waited until Lily had reluctantly resumed 
her seat, then he pushed back the easel, 
turned Valerie’s portrait to the wall, and 
quietly resumed his painting. 

Art in any form was powerless to re- 
tain “Sandy” Cameron’s attention for very 
many consecutive minutes; he grew restless, 
fussed about with portfolios for a little 
while longer, enlivening the tedium with 
characteristic observations. ‘‘ Well, I’ve got 
business down-town,” he exclaimed, with 
great pretense of regret. “Come on, Ste- 
phanie; we’ll go to the Exchange and start 
something. Shall we? Oh, anything, from 
a panic to a bull market! I don’t care; go 
as far as you like. You may wreck a few 
railroads if you want to. Only I’ve got to 
go. Awfully good of you to let me—er—see 
all these—er—interesting—and er—m-m-m 
—things, Louis. Glad I saw that dream of 
a peacherino, too. What is she on the side? 
An actorine? If she is I'll take a box for 
the rest of the season, including the road and 
one-night stands. Good-by, Mrs. Collis! 
Good-by, Stephanie! Good-by, Louis! I'll 
come and spend the day with you when 
you’re too busy tosee me. Now, Stephanie, 
child! It’s the Stock Exchange or the Little 
Church Around the Corner for you and me, 
if you say so!” 

Stephanie had duties at a different sort of 
an exchange; and she also took her leave, 
thanking Neville warmly for the pleasure 
she had had, and promising to lunch with 
Lily at the Continental Club. 

When they had departed, Lily said, “I 
suppose that is a portrait of your model, 
Valerie West ?” 
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“Yes,” he replied shortly. 

“Well, Louis, it is perfectly absurd of you 
to show so plainly that you consider our dis- 
covery of it a desecration.” 

He turned red with surprise and irritation. 
“T don’t know what you mean.” 

‘“‘T mean exactly what Isay. You showed 
by your expression and your manner that 
our inspection of the picture and our ques- 
tions and comments concerning it were un- 
welcome.” 

“T’m sorry I showed it. But they were 
unwelcome.”’ 

“Will you tell me why?” 

“T don’t think I know exactly why, unless 
the portrait was a personal and private 
affair concerning only myself.” 

“Louis! Has it gone as far as that?” 

“As far as what? What on earth are you 
trying to say, Lily?” 

‘‘)’m trying to say, as nicely and as gently 
as I can, that your behavior in regard to this 
girl is making us all perfectly wretched.” 

“Whom do you mean by ‘us all’?”’ he 
demanded sullenly. 

“Father and mother and myself. You 
must have known perfectly well that father 
would write to me about what you told him 
at Spindrift House a month ago.”’ 

“Did he?” 

“Of course he did, Louis! Mother is 
simply worrying herself ill over you; father 
is incredulous—at least he pretends to be; 
but he has written me twice on the subject— 
and I think you might just as well be told 
what anxiety and unhappiness your fascina- 
tion for this girl is causing us all.” 

Mrs. Collis was leaning far forward in her 
chair, forgetful of her pose; Neville stood 
silent, head lowered, absently mixing tints 
upon his palette without regard to the work 
under way. 

When he had almost covered his palette 
with useless squares of color he picked up a 
palette-knife, scraped it clean, smeared the 
residue on a handful of rags, laid aside 
brushes and palette, and walked slowly to 
the window. 

It was snowing again. He could hear the 
feathery whisper of the flakes falling on the 
glass roof above; and he remembered the 
night of the new year, and all that it had 
brought to him—all the wonder and happi- 
ness and perplexity of a future utterly un- 
suspected, undreamed of. And now it was 
into that future he was staring with a fixed 
and blank gaze as his sister’s hand fell upot 
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his shoulder and her cheek rested a moment 
in caress against his. 

“Dearest child,”’ she said tremulously, 
“T did not mean to speak harshly or without 
sympathy. But, after all, shouldn’t a son 
consider his father and mother in a matter 
of this kind?”’ 

“T have considered them—tried to.” 

Mrs. Collis dropped into an armchair. 
After a few moments he also seated himself 
listlessly, and sat gazing at nothing out of 
absent eyes. 

She said: ‘‘You know what father and 
mother are. Even I have something of 
their old-fashioned conservatism clinging to 
me—and yet people consider me extremely 
liberal in my views. But all my liberality, 
all my modern education since I left the 
dear old absurdities of our narrow childhood 
and youth, cannot reconcile me to what you 
threaten us with—with what you are threat- 
ened—you, your entire future life.” 

“What seems to threaten you, and them, 
is my marriage to the woman with whom 
I’m in love. Does that shock you?” 

“The circumstances shock me.” 

“T could not control the circumstances.” 

“You can control yourself, Louis.”’ 

“Ves, I can do that. I can break her 
heart and mine.” 

“Hearts don’t break, Louis. And is any- 
body to live life through exempt from suffer- 
ing? If your unhappiness comes early in 
life to you it will pass the sooner, leaving the 
future tranquil for you, and you ready for it, 
unperplexed, made cleaner, purer, braver by 
a sorrow that came, as comes all sorrow, and 
that has gone its way, like all sorrows, leav- 
ing you the better and the worthier.” 

“How is it to leave her?”’ 

He spoke so naturally, so simply, that for 
the moment his sister did not recognize in 
him what had never before been there to 
recognize, the thought of another before 
himself. Afterward she remembered it. 


She said quietly, “If Valerie West is a girl - 


really sincere and meriting your respect, she 
will face this matter as you face it.” 

“Ves, she would do that,” hesaid thought- 
fully. 

“Then I think that the sooner you explain 
matters to her—” 

He laughed. “J don’t have to explain 
anything to her, Lily.” 

‘What do you mean ?”’ 

“She knows how things stand. She is 
perfectly aware of your world’s attitude 


toward her. She has not the slightest in- 
tention of forcing herself on you, or of asking 
your indulgence or your charity.” 

“You mean, then, that she desires to 
separate you from your family, from your 
friends?” 

“No,” he said wearily, “she does not 
desire that, either.” 

His sister’s troubled eyes rested on him 
in silence for a while; then: ‘‘I know she is 
beautiful; I am sure she is good, Louis— 
good in—in her own way, worthy, in her own 
fashion. But, dear, is that all that you, a 
Neville, require of the woman who is to bear 
your name—bear your children?” 

‘She zs all I require—and far more.” 

“Dear, you are utterly blinded by your 
infatuation!” 

“You do not know her.” 

“Then let me!” exclaimed Mrs. Collis 
desperately. ‘‘Let me meet her, Louis—let 
me talk with her—” 

“No. And I'll tell you why, Lily; it’s 
because she does not care to meet you.” 

“What!” 

“T have told you the plain truth. She 
sees no reason for knowing you, or for know- 
ing my parents, or any woman in a world 
that would never tolerate her, never submit 
to her entrance, never receive her as one of 
them—a world that might shrug and smile 
and endure her as my wife—and embitter 
my life forever.” 

As he spoke he was not aware that he 
merely repeated Valerie’s own words; he 
remained still unconscious that his decision 
was in fact merely her decision; that his 
entire attitude had become hers because her 
nature and her character were as yet the 
stronger. But in his words his sister’s quick 
intelligence perceived a logic and a con- 
clusion entirely feminine and utterly foreign 
to her brother’s habit of mind. And she 
realized with a thrill of fear that she had to 
do, not with her brother, but with a woman 
who was to be reckoned with. 

“Do you, or does Miss West, think it 
likely that I am a woman to wound, to 
affront another, no matter who she may be? 
Surely, Louis, you could have told her very 
little about me.” 

“T never mention you to her.” 

Lily caught her breath. ‘‘ Why?” 

“Why should I?” 

“That is unfair, Louis! She has the right 
to know about your own family. Otherwise 
how can she understand the situation?” 








“Tt’s like all situations, isn’t it? You 
and father and mother have your own arbi- 
trary customs and traditions and standards 
of respectability. You rule out whom you 
choose. Valerie West knows perfectly well 
that you would rule her out. Why should 
she give you the opportunity?” 

“Ts she afraid of me?” 

He smiled. “I don’t think so.” And 
his smile angered his sister. 

“Very well,” she said, biting her lip. For 
a few moments she sat there deliberating, 
her pointed patent-leather toe tapping the 
polished floor. Then she stood up with 
decision. ‘There is no use in our quarrel- 
ing, Louis—until the time comes when some 
outsider forces us into an unhappy mis- 
understanding. Kiss me good-by, dear.” 

She lifted her face; he kissed her; and 
her hand closed impulsively on his arm. 

“Louis! Louis! I love you. I am so 
proud of you—I—you know I love you, 
don’t you?” 

“Yes, I think so.” 

“You know I am devoted to your happi- 
ness—your real happiness—which those 
blinded eyes in that obstinate head of yours 
refuse to see. Believe me, believe me, dear, 
that your real happiness is not in this pretty, 
strange girl’s keeping. No, no, no! You 
are wrong, Louis—terribly and hopelessly 
wrong! Because happiness for you lies in 
the keeping of another woman—a woman 
of your own world, dear, of your own kind— 
a gently bred, lovable, generous girl whom 
you, deep in your heart and soul, love un- 
knowingly—have always loved!”’ 

He shook his head slowly, looking down 
into his sister’s eyes. 

She said, almost frightened, ‘‘ You—you 
won’t do it—suddenly—without letting us 
know—will you, Louis?” 

“What?” 

“Marry this girl!” 

“No,” he said, “it is not likely.” 

“But you—you mean to marry her?” 

“T want to. But it is not likely to hap- 
pen—for a while.” 

‘How long?” 

“T don’t know.” 

She drew a tremulous breath of relief, 
looking up into his face. Then her eyes 
narrowed; she thought a moment, and her 
gaze became preoccupied and remote, and 
her lips grew firm with the train of thought 
she was pursuing. He put his arms around 
her and kissed her again; and she felt the 
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boyish appeal in it, and her lip quivered. 
But she could not respond, could not con- 
sider for one moment, could not permit her 
sympathy for him to enlist her against what 
she was devoutly convinced were his own 
most vital interests—his honor, his happi- 
ness, the success of his future career. 

She said with tears in her eyes: ‘Louis, 
I love you dearly. If God will grant us all 
a little patience and a little wisdom there 
will be a way made clear to all of us. 


Good-by.”’ 


Whether it was that the Almighty did not 
grant Mrs. Collis the patience to wait until 
a way was made clear, or whether another 
letter from her father decided her to clear 
that way for herself, is uncertain; but one 
day in March Valerie received a letter from 
Mrs. Collis; and answered it; and the next 
morning she shortened a séance with Que- 
rida, exchanged her costume for her street- 
clothes, and hastened to her apartments, 
where Mrs. Collis was already awaiting her 
in the little sitting-room. 

Valerie offered her hand and stood looking 
at Lily Collis, as though searching for some 
resemblance to her brother in the pretty, 
slightly flushed features. There was a very 
indefinite family resemblance. 

“Miss West,” said Mrs. Collis, “it is ami- 
able of you to overlook the informality—” 

“T am not formal, Mrs. Collis,” she said 
quietly. ‘Will you sit here?” indicating an 
armchair near the window. “Because the 
light is not very good, and I have some 
mending to do on a costume which I must 
pose in this afternoon.”’ 

Lily Collis seated herself, her bewitched 
gaze following Valerie as she moved lightly 
and gracefully about, collecting sewing- 
materials and the costume in question, and 
bringing them to a low chair under the 
north window. 

“Tam sure you will not mind my sewing,” 
she said, with a ‘slight upward inflection to 
her voice, which made it a question. 

“Please, Miss West,” said Lily hastily. 

“Tt is really a necessity,” observed Val- 
erie, threading her needle and turning over 
the skirt. ‘Illustrators are very arbitrary 
gentlemen; a model’s failure to keep an 
engagement sometimes means the loss of a 
valuable contract to them, and that isn’t fair 
either to them or to their publishers, who 
would be forced to hunt up another artist 
at the last moment.” 
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There was a silence. Valerie's head was bent over her sewing; Mrs. Collis, fascinated, almost alarmed by 
6 with this young girl; inwardly all was 
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her beauty, could not take her eyes from her 
commotion approaching actual consternation 
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“Your—profession—must be an exceed- 
ingly interesting one,” said Lily in a low 
voice. 

Valerie smiled. 
one.” 

There was a silence. Valerie’s head was 
bent over her sewing; Mrs. Collis, fasci- 
nated, almost alarmed by her beauty, could 
not take her eyes from her. Outwardly Lily 
was pleasantly reserved, perfectly at ease 
with this young girl; inwardly all was com- 
motion approaching actual consternation. 

She had been prepared for youth, for 
a certain kind of charm and beauty, but 
not for this kind—not for the loveliness, the 
grace, the composure, the exquisite sim- 
plicity of this young girl who sat sewing 
there before her. She was obliged to force 
herself to recollect that this girl was 
a model hired to pose for men—paid to 
expose her young, unclothed limbs and 
body! Yet—could it be possible! Was 
this girl—hailed as a comrade by the irre- 
pressible Ogilvy and Annan—the heroine 
of a score of unconventional and careless 
gaieties recounted by them? Was this the 
coquette who, it was rumored, had flung 
over Querida, snapped her white fingers at 
Penrhyn Cardemon, and laughed disre- 
spectfully at a dozen respected pillars of 
society who appeared to be willing to sup- 
port her in addition to the entire social 
structure? 

Very quietly the girl raised her head. 
Her sensitive lips were edged with a smile, 
but there was no mirth in her clear eyes. 

“Mrs. Collis, perhaps you are waiting for 
me to say something about your letter and 
my answer toit. I-did not mean to embar- 
rass you by not speaking of it, but I was not 
certain that the initiative lay with me.” 

Lily reddened. “It lies with me, Miss 
West—the initiative. I mean—” She hes- 
itated, suddenly realizing how difficult it had 
become to go on—how utterly unprepared 
she was to encounter passive resistance 
from such composure as this young girl 
already displayed. 

“You wrote to me about your anxi- 
ety concerning Mr. Neville,” said Valerie 
gently. 

“Yes, I did, Miss West. You will surely 
snderstand—and forgive me—if I say to you 
T am still a prey to deepest anxiety.” 
?”? 
uestion was so candid, so direct, 
a moment Lily remained silent. 


“Tt is a very exacting 


But the dark, clear, friendly eyes were ask- 
ing for an answer, and the woman of the 
world who knew how to meet most situa- 
tions and how to dominate them searched 
her experience in vain for the proper words 
to use in this one. 

After a moment Valerie’s eyes dropped, 
and she resumed her sewing; and Lily bit 
her lip and composed her mind to its deli- 
cate task. 

“Miss West,” she said, ‘“‘what I have to 
say is not going to be very agreeable to 
either of us. It is going to be painful, per- 
haps—and it is going to take a long while 
to explain—” 

“Tt need not take long,” said Valerie, 
without raising her eyes from her stitches; 
“it requires only a word to tell me that 
you and your father and mother do not 
wish your brother to marry me.” 

She looked up quietly, and her eyes met 
Lily’s. 

“T promise not to marry him,” she said. 
“You are perfectly right. He belongs to 
his own family; he belongs in his own 
world.” 

She looked down again at her sewing 
with a faint smile. 

“T shall not attempt to enter that world 
as his wife, Mrs. Collis, or to draw him out 
of it. And I hope that you will not be 
anxious any more.” 

She laid aside her work and rose to her 
slender height, smilingly, as though the 
older woman had terminated the interview; 
and Lily, utterly confounded, rose, too, as 
Valerie offered her hand in adieu. 

“Miss West,” she began, not perfectly 
sure of what she was saying, ‘“‘I—scarcely 
dare thank you—for what you have said— 
for—my—brother’s—sake.”’ 

Valerie laughed. “I would do much 
more than that for him, Mrs. Collis. Only 
I must first be sure of what is really the best 
way to serve him.” 

Lily’s gloved hand tightened over hers, 
and she laid the other one over it. “You 
are so generous, so sweet about it!” she said 
unsteadily. “And I look into your face, 
and I know you are good—good—all the 
way through.” 

Valerie laughed again. ‘There isn’tany 
real evil in me. And I am not astonish- 
ingly generous; merely sensible. I knew 
from the first that I couldn’t marry him— 
if I really loved him,”’ she added, under her 
breath. 





They were at the door, now. Lily passed 
out into the entry, halted, turned impul- 
sively, the tears in her eyes, and put both 
arms tenderly around the girl. 

“You poor child,” she whispered. “ You 
dear, brave, generous girl! God knows 
whether I am right or wrong. I am only 
trying to do my duty—trying to do what is 
best for him.” 

Valerie looked at her curiously. “Yes, 
you cannot choose but think of him if you 
really love him. That is the way it is with 
love.” 


Afterward, sewing by the window, she 
could scarcely see the stitches for the cling- 
ing tears. But they dried on her lashes; 
not one fell. And when Rita came in breez- 
ily to join her at luncheon she was ready, 
her costume mended and folded in her 
hand-satchel, and there remained scarcely 
even a redness 
of the lids to 
betray her. 

That even- 
ing she did not 
stop for tea at 
Neville’s  stu- 
dio; and, later, 
when he tele- 
phoned, ask- 
ing her to dine 
with him, she 
pleaded the 
feminine pre- 
rogative of tea 
in her room 
and going to 
bed early for 
a change. But 
she lay awake 
until midnight 
trying to think 
out a modus 
vivandi for Ne- 
ville and her- 
self which 
would involve 
no sacrifice on 
his part and 
no  unhappi- 
ness for any- 
body except, 
perhaps, _her- 
self. 

The morn- 
ing was dull 
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and threatened rain, and she awoke with a 
slight headache, remembering that she had 
dreamed all night of weeping. 

In her mail there was a note from Querida, 
asking her to stop at his studio for a few 
moments that afternoon, several business 
communications, and a long letter from Mrs. 
Collis, which she read lying in bed, one 
hand resting on her aching forehead: 


My Dear Miss West: Our interview this morn- 
ing has left me with a somewhat confused sense of 
indebtedness to you and an admiration and respect 
for your character which I wished very much to 
convey to you this morning, but which I was at a 
loss to express. 

You are not only kind and reasonable, but so en- 
tirely unselfish that my own attitude in this unhappy 
matter has seemed to me harsh and ungracious. 

I went to you entertaining a very different idea 
of you, and very different sentiments from the 
opinion which I took away with me. I admit that 
my call on you was not made with any agreeable 
anticipations; but I was determined to see you and 
learn for myself 
what manner of 
woman had so 
disturbed us all. 

In justice to 
you—in grateful 
recognition of 
your tact and 
gentleness, I am 
venturing to ex- 
press to you now 
my very thor- 
ough respect for 
you, my sense of 
deep obligation, 
and my sympa 
thy—which I am 
afraid you may 
not care for. 

That it would 
not be suitable 
for a marriage to 
take place _be- 
tween my brother 
and yourself is, it 
appears, as evi- 
dent to you asit 
is to his own fam- 
ily. Yet, will you 
permit me to wish 
that it were other- 
wise? I do wish 
it; I wish that 
the circumstances 
had made such a 
marriage possi- 
ble. I say this to 
you in spite of the 
fact that we have 
always expected 
my brother to 
marry into a 
family which has 
been _ intimate 
with our own 
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family for many generations. It is a tribute to your 
character which I am unwilling to suppress; which 
I believe I owe to you, to say that, had circum- 
stances been different, you might have been made 
welcome among us. 

The circumstances of which I speak are of an im- 
portance to us, perhaps exaggerated, possibly out 
of proportion to the fundamental conditions of the 
situation. But they are conditions which our family 
has never ignored. And it is too late for us to learn 
to ignore them now. 

I think that you will feel—I think that a large 
part of the world might consider our attitude toward 
such a woman as you have shown yourself to be, 
narrow, prejudiced, provincial. The modern world 
would scarcely arm us with any warrant for inter- 
fering in a matter which a man nearly thirty is sup- 
posed to be able to manage for himself. But my 
father and mother are old, and they will never 
change in their beliefs and prejudices inherited from 
their parents, who in turn inherited their beliefs. 

It was for them more than for myselfi—more even 
than for my brother—that I appealed to you. The 
latter end of their lives should not be made unhappy. 
And your generous decision assures me that it will 
not be made so. 

As for myself, my marriage permitted me an early 
enfranchisement from the obsolete conventional 
limits within which my brother and I were brought 
up. 

I understand enough of the modern world not to 
clash with it unnecessarily, enough of ultra-mod- 
ernity not to be too much afraid of it. 

But even I, while I might theoretically admit and 
even admire that cheerful and fearless courage 
which makes it possible for such a self-respecting 
woman as yourself to face the world and force it to 
recognize her right to earn her own living as she 
chooses—I could not bring myself to contemplate 
with equanimity my brother’s marrying you. And I 
do not believe my father would survive such an event. 

To us, to me also, certain fixed conventional 
limits are the basis of all happiness. To offend 
them is to be unhappy; to ignore them would mean 
destruction to our peace of mind and self-respect. 
And though I do admire you and respect you for 
what you are it is only just to you to say that we 
could never reconcile ourselves to those modern 
social conditions which you so charmingly represent, 
and which are embodied in you with such convinc- 
ing dignity. 

Dear Miss West, have I pained you? Have I 
offended you in return for all your courtesy to me? 
I hope not. I felt that I owed you this. Please 
accept it as a tribute and as a sorrowful acquiescence 
in conditions which an old-fashioned family are 
unable to change. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Lity COoLtis. 


She lay for a while, thinking, the sheets of 
the letter lying loose on the bed. It seemed 
to require no answer. Nor had Mrs. Collis, 
apparently, any fear that Valerie would ever 
inform Louis Neville of what had occurred 
between his sister and herself. Still, to 
Valerie, an unanswered letter was like a civil 
observation ignored. She wrote that even- 
ing to Lily: 





Dear Mrs. Corus: In acknowledging your 
letter of yesterday I beg to assure you that I under- 
stand the inadvisability of my marrying your 
brother, and that I have no idea of doing it and 
that, through me, he shali never know of your let- 
ters or of your visit to me in his behalf. 

With many thanks for your kindly expressions of 
good-will toward me, I am 

Very truly yours, 
VALERIE WEST. 


She had been too tired to call at Querida’s 
studio, too tired even to take tea at the 
Plaza with Neville. 

Rita came in, silent and out of spirits, 
and replied in monosyllables to Valerie’s 
inquiries. It finally transpired that Sam 
Ogilvy and Harry Annan had been torment- 
ing John Burleson after their own fashion 
until their inanity had exasperated her and 
she expressed herself freely to everybody 
concerned. 

“Tt makes me very angry,” she said, “to 
have a lot of brainless people believe that 
John Burleson is stupid. He isn’t; he is 
merely a trifle literal, and far too intelligent 
to see any humor in the silly capers Sam and 
Harry cut.” 

Valerie, who was feeling better, sipped her 
tea and nibbled her toast, much amused at 
Rita’s championship of the big sculptor. 
“John is a dear,” she said, “but even. his 
most enthusiastic partisans could hardly 
characterize him as a humorist.” 

“He’s not a clown—if that’s what you 
mean,” said Rita shortly. 

‘But, Rita, he 7sm’t humorous, you know.” 

“Heis. He hasa sense of humor perfectly 
intelligible to those who understand it.” 

“Do you, dear?” 

“Certainly. And I always have under- 
stood it.” 

“Oh! What kind of occult humor is it?” 

“Tt is a quiet, cultivated, dignified sense 
of humor not uncommon in New England, 
and not understood in New York.” 

Valerie nibbled her toast, secretly amused. 
Burleson was from Massachusetts. Rita 
was the daughter of a Massachusetts clergy- 
man. No doubt they were fitted to under- 
stand each other. It occurred to her, too, 
that John Burleson and Rita Tevis had al- 
ways been on a friendly footing rather 
quieter and more serious than the usual gay 
and irresponsible relations maintained be- 
tween two people under similar circum- 
stances. Sometimes she had noticed that 
when affairs became too frivolous and the 
scintillation of wit and epigram too rapid 
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and continuous John Burleson and Rita 
were very apt to edge out of the circle as 
though for mutual protection. 

“You're not posing for John, are you, 
Rita?” she asked. 

“No. He has a bad cold, and I stopped 
in to see that he wore a red-flannel bandage 
around his throat. <A sculptor’s work is so 
dreadfully wet and sloppy, and his throat 
has always been very delicate.” 

“Do you mean to say that you charge 
your mind with the coddling of that great 
big, pink-cheeked boy?” laughed Valerie. 

“Coddling!” repeated Rita, flushing up. 
“T don’t call it coddling to stop in for a mo- 
ment to remind a friend that he doesn’t 
know how to take care of himself, and never 
will.” 

“Nonsense. You couldn’t kill a man of 
that size and placidity of character.” 

“You don’t know anything about him. 
He is much more delicate than he looks.” 

Valerie glanced curiously at the girl, who 
was preparing oysters in the chafing-dish. 
‘How do you happen to know so much about 
him, Rita?” 

She answered, carelessly, “I have known 
him ever since I began to pose—almost.”’ 

Valerie set her cup aside, sprang up to 
rinse mouth and hands, then, gathering her 
pink negligee around her, curled up in a big 
wing-chair, drawing her bare feet up under 
the silken folds and watching Rita prepare 
the modest repast for one. 

“Rita,” she said, “who was the first 
artist you ever posed for? Was it John 
Burleson—and did you endure tortures?” 

“No, it was not John Burleson. And I 
endured—enough.”’ 

“Don’t you care to tell me who it was?”’ 

Rita did not reply at that time. Later, 
however, when the simple supper was ended, 
she found a place where, with lamplight 
behind her, she could read a book which 
Burleson had sent her, and which she had 
been attempting to assimilate and digest all 
winter. It was a large, thick, dark book, 
and weighed nearly four pounds. It was 
called ‘‘Essays on the Obvious”; and Val- 
erie had made fun of it until, to her sur- 
prise, she noticed that her pleasantries an- 
noyed Rita. 

Valerie, curled up in the wing-chair, cheek 
resting against its velvet side, was reading 
the Psalms again—fascinated as always by 
the noble music of the verse. And it was 
only by chance that, lifting her eyes ab- 
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sently for a moment, she found that Rita 
had laid aside her book and was looking at 
her intently. 

‘Hello, dear!” she said, indolently hu- 
morous. 

Rita said, ‘You read your Bible a good 
deal, don’t you?” 

“Parts of it.” 

“The parts you believe?” 

“Yes; and the parts that I can’t believe.” 

‘What parts can’t you believe?” 

Valerie laughed. “Oh, the unfair parts, 
the cruel parts, the inconsistent parts.” 

‘What about faith?” 

“Faith is a matter of temperament, dear.” 

‘“Haven’t you any?” 

“Yes, in all things good.” 

‘Then you have faith in yourself that you 
are capable of deciding what is good and 
worthy of belief in the Scriptures, and what 
is unworthy?” 

“It must be that way. I am intelligent. 
One must decide for oneself what is fair 
and what is unfair; what is cruel and what 
is merciful and kind. Intelligence must al- 
ways evolve its own religion; sin is only an 
unfaithfulness to what one really believes.” 

‘What do you believe, Valerie?”’ 

“About what, dear?”’ 

“Love.” 

“Loving a man?” 

“a 

‘You know what my creed is—that love 
must be utterly unselfish to be pure—to be 
love at all.”’ 

“One must not think of oneself,’ mur- 
mured Rita absently. 

“T don’t mean that. I mean that one 
must not hesitate to sacrifice oneself when 
the happiness or welfare of the other is in 
the balance.” 

Rita was silent, gazing into space, her 
blond hair clustering around the pretty oval 
of her face. 

Valerie waited for a: few moments, then 
resumed her reading, glancing inquiringly 
at intervals over the top of her book at Rita, 
who seemed disinclined for further conver- 
sation. 

After a long silence Rita said abruptly: 
“You asked me who was the first man for 
whom I posed. I'll tell you if you wish to 
know. It was Penryhn Cardemon! And 
I was eighteen years old.” 

Valerie dropped her book in astonish- 
ment. “ Penrhyn Cardemon!”’ she repeated. 
“Why, he isn’t an artist!” 
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Stephanie remained perfectly still for a moment after Valerie had told her name; then, conscious that she 
72 decided. “I have heard so pleasantly about you through Mrs. Collis, she 
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“He has a studio.” 

““Where?”’ 

“On Fifth Avenue.”’ 

‘“‘What does he do there?” 

“Deviltry.” 

Valerie’s face was blank; Rita sat sullenly 
cradling one knee in her hands, looking at 
the floor, her soft, gold hair hanging over 
her forehead so that it shadowed her face. 

“T’ve meant to tell you for a long time,” 
she went on; “I would have told you if 
Cardemon had ever sent for you to—to pose 
—in his place.” 

“He asked me to go on the Mohave.” 

“T’d have warned you if Louis Neville had 
not objected.” 

“Do you suppose Louis knew?”’ 

““No. He scarcely knows Penrhyn Car- 
demon. His family and Cardemon are 
neighbors in the country, but the Nevilles 
and the Collises are snobs—I’m speaking 
plainly, Valerie—and they have no use for 
that red-faced, red-necked, stocky young 
millionaire.”’ 

Valerie sat thinking; Rita, nursing her 
knee, brooded under the bright tangle of her 
hair, linking and unlinking her fingers as she 
gently swayed her foot to and fro. 

““Goodness!”’ she exclaimed at last. “I 
almost forgot!” 

And a moment later Valerie heard her at 
the telephone. 

“Ts that you, John? Have you remem- 
bered to take your medicine? How per- 
fectly horrid of you! Take it at once! It’s 
the one in the brown bottle—six drops in a 
wine-glass of water.”’ 


XII 


Mrs. Hinp-WILLET, born to the purple 

-or rather entitled to a narrow border of 
discreet mauve on all occasions of ceremony 
in Manhattan—was a dreamer of dreams. 
One of her dreams concerned her hyphen- 
ated husband, and she put him away; an- 
other concerned Penrhyn Cardemon, and 
she woke up. But the persistent visualiza- 
tion, which had become an obsession, of a 
society to be formed out of the massed in- 
tellects of Manhattan, regardless of race, 
morals, or previous condition of social servi- 
tude—a gentle intellectual affinity which 
knew no law of art except individual inspira- 
tion—haunted her always. And there was 


always her own set to which she could 
retreat if desirable. 





She had begun with a fashionable and 
semi-fashionable nucleus which included 
Mrs. Atherstane, the Countess d’Enver, 
Latimer Varyck, Olaf Dennison, and Pedro 
Carrillo, and then enlarged the circle from 
those perpetual candidates squatting anx- 
iously upon the social step-ladder all the way 
from the bottom to the top. The result was 
what Ogilvy called intellectual local option; 
and though he haunted this agglomeration 
at times, particularly when temporarily 
smitten by a pretty face or figure, he was 
under no illusions concerning it or the 
people composing it. 

Returning one afternoon from a reception 
at Mrs. Atherstane’s, he replied to Annan’s 
disrespectful inquiries and injurious ob- 
servations: 

“You're on to that joint, Henry; it’s a 
saloon, not a salon; and art is the petrified 
sandwich. Fix me a very, ve-ry high one, 
dearie, because little sunshine is in love 
again.”’ 

“Who drew the lucky number?” asked 
Annan with a shrug. 


“The Countess d’Enver. She’s the 
birdie.”’ 
“Tntellectually?” 


“Oh, she’s an intellectual four-flusher, 
bless her heart! But she was the only 
woman there who didn’t try to mentally 
frisk me. We lunch together soon, Henry.” 

““Where’s count hubby?” 

“Aloft. She’s a bird,” he repeated, 
‘‘and I myself am the real ornithological 
thing—the species that Brooklyn itself 
would label ‘boid.’ She has such pretty, 
confiding ways, Harry.” 

““You’d both better join the Audubon 
Society for mutual protection,’ observed 
Annan dryly. 7 

“T’ll stand for anything she stands for 
except that social Tenderloin; I'll join any- 
thing she joins except the ‘classes now 
forming’ in that intellectual dance-hail. 
By the way, who do you suppose was 
there?” 

““The police?” 

““Naw—the saloon wasn’t raided, though 
‘Professor’ Carrillo’s poem was assez raide. 
Mek-mek-k-k-k! But oh, the ginky pictures! 
Oh, the art beautiful! Aniline rainbows ex- 
ploding in a physical-culture school couldn’t 
beat that omelette! And guess who was 
pouring tea in the center of the olio, Harry!” 

“You?” inquired Annan wearily. 

“Valerie West.” 
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“What in God’s name has that bunch 
taken her up for?” 

For the last few weeks Valerie’s telephone 
had rung intermittently, summoning her to 
conversation with Mrs. Hind-Willet. At 
first the amiable interest displayed by Mrs. 
Hind-Willet puzzled Valerie, until one day, 
returning to her rooms for luncheon, she 
found the Countess d’Enver’s brougham 
standing in front of the house and that dis- 
creetly perfumed lady about to descend. 

“How do you do?” said Valerie, stopping 
on the sidewalk and offering her hand with 
a frank smile. 

“T came to call on you,” said the over- 
dressed little countess; ‘‘may I?” 

“Tt is very kind of you. Will you eome 
up-stairs? There is no elevator.” 

The pretty bejeweled countess arrived in 
the living-room out of breath, and seated 
herself, flushed, speechless, overcome, her 
little white-gloved hand clutching her 
breast. 

Valerie, accustomed to the climb, was in 
no wise distressed; and went serenely about 
her business while the countess was recov- 
ering. 

“T am going to prepare luncheon; may I 
hope you will remain and share it with 
me?” she asked. 

The countess nodded, slowly recovering 
her breath and glancing curiously around 
the room. 

“You see, I have only an hour between 
poses,” observed Valerie, moving swiftly 
from cupboard to kitchenette, ‘‘so luncheon 
is always rather simple. Miss Tevis, with 
whom I live, never lunches here, so I take 
what there is left from breakfast.” 

A little later they were seated at a small 
table together, sipping chocolate. There 
was cold meat, a light salad, and fruit. The 
conversation was as haphazard and casual 
as the luncheon, until the pretty countess 
tasted her tiny glass of port—the latter a 
gift from Querida. 

“Do you think it odd of me to call on 
you uninvited?” she asked, with that smil- 
ing abruptness which sometimes arises from 
embarrassment. 

“TI think it is very sweet of you,” said 
Valerie. ‘‘I am very happy to know that 
you remember me.”’ 

The countess flushed up. ‘Do you really 
feel that way about it?”’ 

““Yes,”’ said Valerie, smiling, “or I would 
not say so.” 
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“Then you give me courage to tell you 
that since I first met you I’ve been—quite 
mad about you.” 

‘About me/”’ in smiling surprise. 

“Yes. I wanted to know you. I told 
Mrs. Hind-Willet to ask you to the club. 
She did. But you never came. And I did 
like you so much.” 

Valerie said in a sweet, surprised way, 
“Do you know what I am?”’ 

“Yes; you sit for artists.” 

“T am a professional model,” said Valerie. 
“T don’t believe you understood that, did 
you?”’ 

“Yes, I did,” said the countess. ‘You 
pose for the ensemble, too.” 

Valerie looked at her incredulously. ‘Do 
you think you would really care to know 
me? JI, an artists’ model, and you, the 
Countess d’Enver?” 

“T was Nellie Jackson before that.” She 
leaned across the table, smiling, with 
heightened color. ‘I believe I’d never have 
to pretend with you. The minute I saw 
you I liked you. Will you let me talk to 
you?” 

““Y-yes.” 

There was a constrained silence; Héléne 
d’Enver touched the water in the bowl with 
her finger-tips, dried them, looked up at 
Valerie, who rose. Under the window there 


was a tufted seat; and here they found” 


places together. 

“Do you know why I came?” asked 
Héléne d’Enver. “I was lonely.” 

“Vou!” 

“My dear, I am a lonely woman; I’m 
lonely to desperation. I don’t belong in 
New York, and I don’t belong in France, 
and I don’t like Pittsburg. I’m lonely! 
I’ve always been lonely ever since I left 
Pittsburg. There doesn’t seem to be any 
definite place anywhere for me. And I 
haven’t a real woman friend in the world!” 

“How in the world can you say that?” 
exclaimed Valerie, astonished. 

“You think because I have a title and 
am presentable that I can go anywhere?”’ 
She smiled. ‘‘The society I might care for 
hasn’t the slightest interest in me. There 
is in this city a kind of society recruited 
largely from the fashionable hotels and from 
among those who have no fixed social posi- 
tion in New York—people who are never 
very far outside or inside the edge of things, 
but who never penetrate any further.” 
She laughed. “This society camps perma- 
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nently at the base of the Great Wall of 
China. But it never scales it. 

“Watch the men on Fifth Avenue,” she 
went on. “Some walk there as though they 
do not belong there; some walk as though 
they do belong there; some, as though they 
live there. I move about as though I 
belonged where I am occasionally seen; but 
I’m tired of pretending that I live there.” 

She leaned back among the cushions, 
dropping one knee over the other, and her 
little suede shoe swung nervously to and fro. 

“You're the first girl I’ve seen in New 
York who, I believe, really doesn’t care 
what I am—and I don’t care what she is. 
Shall we be friends? I’m lonely.” 

Valerie looked at her diffidently. “I 
haven’t had very much experience in friend- 
ship—except with Rita Tevis,”’ she said. 

“Will you let me take you to drive some- 
times?” 

“T’d love to, only, you see, I am in busi- 
ness.” 

“Of course. I mean after hours.” 

“Thank you. But I usually am expected 
—to tea—and dinner—”’ 

Héléne lay back among the cushions, 
looking at her. “‘Haven’t you any time at 
all for me?” she asked wistfully. 

Valerie was thinking of Neville. ‘‘ Not— 
very—much, I am afraid.” 

“Can’t you spare me an hour now and 
then?” 

“Y-yes; I'll try.”’ 

There was a silence. The mantel clock 
struck, and Valerie glanced up. Héléne 
d’Enver rose, stood still a moment, then 
stepped forward and took both of Valerie’s 
hands. 

““Can’t we be friends? I do need one; and 
I like you so much. You’ve the eyes that 
make a woman easy. There are none like 
yours in New York.” 

Valerie laughed uncertainly. “Your 
friends wouldn’t care for me,” she said. “I 
don’t believe there is any real place at all 
for me in this city except among the few 
men and women I already know.” 

“Won’t you include me among the num- 
ber? There is a place for you in my heart.” 

Touched and surprised, the girl stood 
looking at the older woman in silence. 

“May I drive you to your destination?”’ 
asked Héléne gently. 

“You are very kind. It is Mr. Burleson’s 
studio—if it won’t take you too far out of 
your way.” 





By the end of March Valerie had driven 
with the Countess d’Enver once or twice; 
and once or twice had been to see her, and 
had met, in her apartment, men and women 
who were inclined to make a fuss over her— 
men like Carrillo and Dennison, and women 
like Mrs. Hind-Willet and Mrs. Atherstane. 
It was her unconventional profession that 
interested them. 

To Neville, recounting her experiences, 
she said with a patient little smile: “It’s 
rather nice to be liked and to have some 
kind of a place among people who live in 
this city. Nobody seems to mind my being 
a model. Perhaps they have taken merely 
a passing fancy to me and are exhibiting me 
to each other as a wild thing just captured 
and being trained’”—she laughed—‘ but 
they do it so pleasantly that I don’t mind. 
And anyway, the Countess d’Enver is 
genuine; I am sure of that.”’ 

“A genuine countess?” 

“A genuine woman, sincere, lovable, and 
kind. Iam becoming very fond of her. Do 
you mind my abandoning you for an after- 
noon now and then? Because it is nice to 
have as a friend a woman older and more 
experienced.” 

“Does that mean you’re going off with her 
this afternoon?” 

“Twas going. But I won’t if you feel that 
I’m deserting you.” 

He laid aside his palette and went over to 
where she was standing. ‘“ You darling,” he 
said, ‘go and drive in the park with your 
funny little friend.” 

“‘She was going to take me to the Plaza 
for tea. There are to be some very nice 
women there who are interested in the New 
Idea Home.” She added shyly, “I have 
subscribed ten dollars.” 

He kissed her, lightly, humorously. “ And 
what, sweetheart, may the New Idea Home 
be?” 

“Oh, it’s an idea of Mrs. Hind-Willet’s 
about caring for wayward girls. Mrs. 
Willet thinks that it is cruel and silly to send 
them into virtual imprisonment, to punish 
them and watch them and confront them at 
every turn with threats and the merciless 
routine of discipline. She thinks that the 
thing to do is to give them a chance for sensi- 
ble and normal happiness; not to segregate 
them one side of a dead line; not to treat 
them like criminals to be watched and 
doubted and suspected.” 

She linked her arms around his neck, 











interested, earnest, sure of his sympathy and 
approval. 

‘We want to build a school in the country 
—two schools, one for girls who have mis- 
behaved, one for youths who are similarly 
delinquent. And, during recreation, we 
mean to let them meet in a natural manner 
—play games together, dance, mingle out of 
doors in a wholesome and innocent way—of 
course, under necessary and sympathetic 
supervision—and learn a healthy considera- 
tion and respect for one another which the 
squalid, crowded, irresponsible conditions of 
their former street life in the slums and tene- 
ments made utterly impossible.” 

He looked into the pretty, eager face with 
its honest, beautiful eyes and sensitive 
mouth—and touched his lips to her hair. 

“Tt sounds fine, sweetheart,” he said; 
“and I won’t be lonely if you go to the 
Plaza and settle the affairs of this topsy- 
turvy world. Do you love me?” 

“Louis! Can you ask?” 

“T do ask.” 

She smiled faintly; then her young face 
grew serious, and a hint of passion darkened 
her eyes as her arms tightened around his 
neck and her lips met his. 

“All I care for in the world, or out of it, is 
you, Louis. If I find pleasure in anything 
it is because of you; if I take a little pride 
in having people like me, it is only for your 
sake—for the sake of the pride you may feel 
in having others find me agreeable and de- 
sirable. I wish it were possible that your 
own world could find me agreeable and 
desirable—for your sake, my darling, more 
than for mine. But it never will—never 
could. There is a wall around your world 
which I can never scale. And it does not 
make me unhappy—lI only wish you to 
know that I want to be what you would 
have me—and if I can’t be all that you 
might wish, I love and adore you none the 
less—am none the less willing to give you all 
there is to me—all there is to a girl named 
Valerie West who finds this life a happy one 
because you have made it so for her.” 





She continued to see Héléne d’Enver; 
poured tea sometimes at the Five-Minute 
Club, listened to the consultations over the 
New Idea Home, and met a great many 
people of all kinds—fashionable women with 
a passion for the bizarre and unconventional ; 
women of gentle breeding and no social 
pretense, who worked .to support them- 
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selves; idle women, ambitious women, rest- 
less women; but the majority formed part 
of the floating circles domiciled in apart- 
ments and at the great hotels—people who 
wintered in New York and were a part of its 
social and civic life to that extent, but 
whose duties and responsibilities for the 
metropolitan welfare were self-imposed and 
neither hereditary nor constant. 

As all circles in New York have, at certain 
irregular periods, accidental points of tem- 
porary contact, Valerie now and then met 
people whom she was scarcely ever likely to 
see again. And it was at a New Idea Home 
conference, scheduled for five o’clock in the 
red parlor of the ladies’ waiting-room in the 
great Hotel Imperator, that Valerie, arriv- 
ing early as delegated substitute for Mrs. 
Hind-Willet, found herself among a small 
group of beautifully gowned strangers—the 
sort of women whom she had never before 
met in this way. 

They all knew each other; others who 
arrived seemed to recognize with more or 
less intimacy everybody in the room except- 
ing herself. She was sitting apart by the 
crimson-curtained windows, perfectly self- 
possessed and rather interested in watching 
the arrivals of women whose names, as she 
caught them, suggested social positions 
which were vaguely familiar to her, when an 
exceedingly pretty girl detached herself 
from the increasing group and came across 
to where Valerie was sitting alone. 

“T was wondering whether you had met 
any of the new committee,” she said 
pleasantly. 

“T had expected to meet the Countess 
d’Enver here,”’ said Valerie, smiling. 

The girl’s expression altered slightly, but 
she nodded amiably. ‘‘ May I sit here with 
you until she arrives? I am Stephanie 
Swift.” 

Valerie said: “It is very amiable of you. 
I am Valerie West.”’ 

Stephanie remained perfectly still for 
a moment; then, conscious that she was 
staring, calmly averted her gaze while the 
slow fire died out in her cheeks. And in 
a moment she had decided. “I have heard 
so pleasantly about you through Mrs. 
Collis,” she said with perfect composure. 
‘“You remember her, I think.” 

Valerie, startled, lifted her brown eyes. 
Then, very quietly: “Mrs. Collis is very 
kind. I remember her distinctly.” 

“Mrs. Collis retains the most agreeable 
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memories of meeting you. I’’— she looked 
at Valerie curiously—“I have heard from 
others how charming and clever you are— 
from Mr. Ogilvy?—and Mr. Annan?” 

“They are my friends,’ said Valerie 
briefly. 

“And Mr. Querida, and Mr. Burleson, 
and—Mr. Neville.” 

“They are my friends,” repeated Valerie. 
After a second she added, ‘‘They also em- 
ploy me.” 

Stephanie looked away. “Your profes- 
sion must be most interesting, Miss West.” 

“é Yes.”’ 

“But—exacting.” 

“Very.” 

Neither made any further effort. A mo- 
ment later, however, Héléne d’Enver came 
in. She knew some of the women very 
slightly, none intimately; and, catching 
sight of Valerie, she came across the room 
with a quick smile of recognition. 

“T’m dreadfully late, dear. How do you 
do, Miss Swift!”—to Stephanie, who had 
risen. And to Valerie, “Mr. Ogilvy came 
just as I had my furs on, and you know how 
casually a man takes his leave when you’re 
in a tearing hurry!” 

She laughed and took Valerie’s gloved 
hands in her own; and Stephanie, who had 
been looking at the latter, came to an abrupt 
conclusion that amazed her; and she heard 
herself saying: 

“It has been most interesting to meet you, 
Miss West. I have heard of you so pleas- 
antly that I had hoped to meet you some 
time. And I hope I shall again.” 

Valerie thanked her with a self-possession 
which she did not entirely feel, and turned 
away with Héléne d’Enver. 

“That’s the girl who is supposed to be 
engaged to Louis Neville,’ whispered the 
pretty countess. 

Valerie halted, astounded. 

““Didn’t you know it?” asked the other, 
surprised. 

For a moment Valerie remained speech- 
less, then the wild absurdity of it flashed 
over her, and she laughed her relief. “No, 
I didn’t know it,”’ she said. 

“Hasn’t anybody ever told you?” 

“No,” said Valerie, smiling. 

“Well, perhaps it isn’t so, then,” said the 
countess naively. ‘‘I know very few people 
of that set, but I’ve heard it talked about— 
outside.” 

“TI don’t believe it is so,” said Valerie 


demurely. Her little heart was beating 
confidently again, and she seated herself 
beside Héléne d’Enver in the prim circle of 
delegates intent upon their chairman, who 
was calling the meeting to order. 

The meeting was interesting, and there 
were few feminine clashes—merely a smiling 
and deadly exchange of amenities between a 
fashionable woman who was an ardent advo- 
cate of suffrage and an equally distinguished 
lady who was scornfully opposed to it. But 
the franchise had nothing at all to do with 
the discussion concerning the New Idea 
Home, which is doubtless why it was men- 
tioned; and the meeting of delegates pro- 
ceeded without further debate. 

After it was ended Valerie hurried away 
to keep an appointment with Neville at 
Burleson’s studio, and found the big sculptor 
lying on the sofa, neck swathed in flannel, and 
an array of medicine-bottles at his elbow. 

“Can’t go to dinner with you,” he said, 
sitting up. “Rita won’t have it. There’s 
nothing the matter with me, but she made 
me lie down here, and I’ve promised to stay 
here until she returns.” 

“John, you don’t look very well,” said 
Valerie, coming over and seating herself 
near him. 

“T’m all right, except that I catch cold 
now and then,” he insisted obstinately. 

Valerie looked at the pink patches of 
color burning in his cheeks. There was a 
transparency to his skin, too, that troubled 
her. He was one of those big, blond, blue- 
eyed fellows whose vivid color and fine- 
grained, delicate skin cause physicians to 
look twice. 

He had been reading when Valerie en- 
tered; now he laid his ponderous book away, 
doubled his arms back under his head, and 
looked at Valerie with the placid, bovine 
friendliness which warmed her heart, but 
always left a slight smile in the corner of 
her mouth. 

“Why do you always smile at me, Val- 
erie?”’ he asked. 

“Because you’re good, John, and I like 
you.” 

“T know you do. 
Valerie. So is Rita.” 

“Rita is a darling.” 

“She’s all right,” he nodded. A moment 
later he added, “She comes from Massa- 
chusetts.” 

Valerie laughed. “The sacred codfish 
smiled on your cradle, too, didn’t it, John?” 


You’re a fine woman, 


The next instalment of ‘‘The Common Law ’’ will appear in the July issue. 





Laurette Taylor, who was the leading wcman in “Alias 


Jimmy Valentine” and “The Lady in Waiting.” She 


is now playing a special engagement with Charles Cherry 


in * Seven Sisters,'a farce adapted from the Hungarian 
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Dorothy Parker, in * Pomander Walk,” a comedy which 
goes back a hundred years for the love stories which for 
months have been delighting busy New-Yorkers. Miss 


Parker is the storm-center of the old-fashioned love-making 
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Rita Stanwood, who plays the part of the former sweet- 
heart of the eloping lieutenant in “ Excuse Me,” the clever 
Pullman farce by Rupert Hughes. Miss Stanwood is know 


as one of the most beautiful young wcmen on the stage 
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Anne Murdock, leading woman in “ Excuse Me.” Three 
years ago Miss Murdock, then with Robert Edeson, was 
the youngest leading woman in America. She has appeared 
in many well-known plays and is also an expert swimmer 
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Patricia Collinge, who is Youth in “Everywoman,” a 
modern morality play by Walter Browne, who died just 
after the final rehearsal had proved it to be a powerful 
dramatic production. Miss Collinge is a successful newcomer 
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Elsie Janis, in “The Slim Princess,’ a musical comedy, 
founded upon George Ade’s story of the same name, in 
which she is continuing the success which she won in “ The 


Vanderbilt Cup,” “The Hoyden,” and “The Fair Co-Ed ™ 
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Vivian Martin, in “* The Spendthrift." Miss Martin's stage 
career began when she was eight; she has played with Richard 
Mansfield, Andrew Mack, Joseph Jefferson, and William H. 
Crane, and in “Little Lord Fauntleroy” and “Peter Pan™ 
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“I want you to go over with me and call on Dillon to-morrow, right after you file your suit,” suggested 
Blackie. “I want him to wait on us while I pick out a pink undershirt and a pair of silk suspenders 
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THE NEW ADVENTURES OF 


Get - Rich - Quick Wallingford 


lf you are a new friend of the Cosmopolitan and have not read the ‘Wallingford’? stories, 


begin now. 


princes of ‘‘con’® men who run through the stories. 
kind you have met—perhaps the kind who have tried to take your money. 
m this month’s story mixes ‘‘ Blackie’’ up in a theater deal and makes an actor of him 


By George Randolph Chester 


author of ‘Get Rich-Quick Wallingford.” 


WISH I were broke,” declared Wal- 
lingford, looking gloomily down sunlit 
Broadway. “I’ve got back that house 
on the Avenue for Fannie, and laid in 
a couple of bales of bonds for her and the 
boy, and I’ve bought about everything that 
money will buy for a man who don’t care 
to be a senator. ‘The fun’s all gone. What 
can I do with money, anyhow?” 

“You can buy me a drink,” promptly 
responded Blackie Daw. “After that, I’ll 
hunt up somebody with money who feels 
like you do about it, and sick you on to 
each other.” 

“T pass!” refused Wallingford emphatic- 
ally. “You could show me a college pro- 
fessor, a sailor, and a crooked bank-cashier, 
all with money to invest, and my tongue 
wouldn’t even moisten.” 

“Mine never will if you don’t buy me 
that drink pretty soon,” insisted Blackie. 
“They keep it right in here,” and taking 
Wallingford’s arm he whirled him about 
face and conducted him into the bar of the 
hotel in front of which they had been dis- 
playing their premature fall outfits. 

They found their favorite corner occupied 
by a seedy-looking, withered fat man and 
a dapperly dressed pie-dyspeptic. Blackie, 
with a carelessnod to the ex-fat man, 
whose clothing hung on him in festoons, 
was about to lead Wallingford to another 
padded corner, when the withered one 
hailed him. 

‘Hello, Blackie,” he called, in a voice 
which rasped with that huskiness which is 
bottled in bond. “I haven’t seen you in a 


coon’s age. Where have you been?” 





{llustrated by Charles E. Chambers 





You will have many a half-hour’s fun in the merry company of the two 


They are real, live persons—the 
Mr. Chester 


“The Cash Intrigue.” ete 








“Sober, Dan,” replied Blackie cheerfully. 
‘I’ve made it the business of a lifetime 
to cure that,” asserted “Dan.” ‘Come 
and have something.” 

“T knew I’d get a drink some place,” 
Blackie observed, stepping over to the 
table. “Mr. Sickels, meet my friend Jim 
Wallingford, better known to the police 
as J. Rufus.” 

“Glad to meet you, Mr. Wallingford,” 
husked Mr. Sickels. ‘Mr. Wallingford, 
Mr. Dillon. Mr. Daw, Mr. Dillon. Now, 
gentlemen, what shall it be?” and he 
looked from one to the other with the exag- 
gerated cheerfulness of a willing but neces- 
sarily infrequent spender. 

“Vichy,” ordered Blackie, who talked 
about alcohol much more than he indulged 
in it. 

“Ts this the Mr. Dillon of the Dillon De- 
partment Stores Company?” inquired Wal- 
lingford pleasantly, after echoing Blackie’s 
order for refreshments. 

Mr. Dillon, having also ordered vichy, 
to the keen regret of Sickels, who saw that 
he would be compelled to drink his whiskey 
alone, moved his ash-tray to the right of his 
empty milk-glass, and his milk-glass to the 
left of his cigarette-box, then carefully 
closed up the gaps among the three articles 
before he replied. 

“T am that Dillon,” he admitted. 

“T’ve been greatly interested in your 
issue of popular stock in the Dillon Com- 
pany,” pursued Wallingford. “What suc- 
cess are you having with it?” 

Mr. Dillon restored his toys to their 
original position. “Excellent,” he replied, 
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passing his long thin fingers over his brow. 
“The public is taking to it very kindly.” 

“Tt’s a great scheme,” said Wallingford 
admiringly. ‘People who buy five shares, 
or even one share, of the stock are bound 
to remain steady customers of your store.” 

Mr. Dillon took a cigarette from his box, 
lit a match, laid down the cigarette, and 
blew out the match. “They’re earning a 
profit on their own expenses,” he asserted, 
quoting from his latest advertisements. 
“The shares are guaranteed to yield a 
minimum of five per cent. dividends,” and 
he thrummed upon the table with the fin- 
gers of both hands. “I’m really very proud 
of the idea. I don’t think I slept a wink for 
two weeks while I was figuring it out. I 
don’t sleep very well anyhow”; and, at 
last, Wallingford understood the tensely 
drawn eyebrows and the compressed, droop- 
ing lips. “The beauty of it is that it 
adds so many safe credit customers to 
our books, and, of course, credit purchas- 
ers are much more generous buyers than 
those who pay cash,” and with a nervous 
little laugh he again shifted and rearranged 
his playthings. 

“T see,” returned Wallingford, eying the 
man’s nervous movements in fascination. 
‘It is a wonderful scheme. A customer with 
one share of stock has a hundred dollars 
monthly credit, and if the bills are not paid, 
the stock, and I presume the interest, be- 
comes forfeited. In the meantime you can 
loan out their money for the five per cent. 
you are bound to pay them.”’ 

“Or use it in the extension of the busi- 
ness,’ amended Dillon, now increasing the 
tempo of his rearrangements to such a de- 
gree that Wallingford found himself. jerk- 
ing his own right heel upon the floor in sheer 
nervous sympathy, while Blackie Daw was 
tapping his finger-nail against his teeth. 
Dan Sickels alone remained placid. He 
still had left some of his glass of whiskey. 
“The Dillon Stores is to have a new home 
in the near future, the largest concern of the 
sort in the United States. Do you suppose, 
Sickels, that I might interest your friends 
in some preferred bonds of the increased 
corporation?” 

Both Wallingford and Blackie promptly 
shook their heads. 

“Don’t let’s talk about investments,” 
protested Blackie, glancing over his shoul- 
der in mock fear. “I’m afraid my wife 
might guess I was thinking about it.” 


“How about you, Mr. Wallingford?” 
asked Dillon with a smile. 

“T’m all tied up, Mr. Dillon,” replied 
Wallingford suavely. ‘‘Even if I were not, 
I’m tired. I want a vacation. I don’t in- 
tend to engage in business of any sort for 
the next six months, at least.” 

“Vl bet you a pair of pink suspenders 
that you do,” offered Blackie suddenly. 

“T’'ll take you,” agreed Wallingford, 
laughing. “Ill even give you the odds of a 
pink silk undershirt if you catch me en- 
gaged in any money-making occupation 
during the next six months.” 

Mr. Dillon looked at his watch and hastily 
arose. “If you don’t mind, I think [’ll send 
you a prospectus of the new Dillon Com- 
pany,” he remarked, beating a tattoo upon 
the head of his cane with his fingers. 

“Wait just a moment, please,” begged 
Blackie, producing a little red memorandum 
book and a fountain-pen. ‘I want wit- 
nesses to this, I bet Wallingford a pair of 
pink suspenders, against the same and a 
pink silk undershirt, winner’s selection, that 
he does engage in some money-making busi- 
ness within the next six months. You will 
remember this, gentlemen?”’ 

“T shall,’’ assented Dillon, jaughing. 
“And if you'll come over to the store when 
the bet is decided I'll be your clerk and let 
the loser have the goods at cost price.” 

“Thank you,” said Blackie. “I'll just 
add that to the memorandum of the bet,” 
and he wrote it down. 

They all breathed a sigh of relief when 
Dillon had gone. 

“T’d have had the St. Vitus two-step in 
ten minutes if that man had stayed here,”’ 
announced Blackie. “He reminds me of one 
of those quivering-frog toys that you hold in 
your hands to see if your nerves are steady.” 

“He'll end in a sanitarium,” observed 
Wallingford. “If he ever succeeds in build- 
ing his solid-block retail store, he’ll make a 
quicker failure than the full-dress café or the 
New Theater.” 

“No! Do you think so?” inquired Sickels 
eagerly. ‘He wants to buy my theater. 
It’s the only important building in the block 
he wants to tear down for the site of his 
new store.” 

“Mr. Sickles is the owner of the Avon 
Theater, where Violet Bonnie made her first 
big hit,”’ explained Blackie. 

“The Avon!” returned Wallingford. ‘I 
should think you’d be glad to get a good 


“I know your maid by the snub 
nose, Blackie,” said Violet 
Bonnie. “ She's Melissa” 


offer for that, Mr. Sickels. It hasn’t been 
doing a paying business for years, has it?” 

“T should say not,” confessed Sickels. 
“Tt was dark all last season. But I don’t 
feel like selling it for two hundred thousand 
dollars in the stock of a company that’s 
likely to swell up and burst. Ten years ago 
I was offered four hundred thousand cash, 
and wouldn’t take it. Now it keeps me so 
broke that I’m a rich man, and take a holi- 
day, if I have seven dollars in my pocket.” 

“Why didn’t you sell?” was Walling- 
ford’s natural inquiry. 

“T was making more money and scatter- 
ing it the full length of the Rue de Mazuma.” 

“You were wishing, a while ago, that you 
were broke, Jim,” Blackie reminded him. 
“You ought to try Dan’s stunt. He 
wouldn’t sell his house of hits to either the 
syndicate or the independents, so they made 
an object-lesson of him with rotten bookings. 
Would Dan’s Irish blood stand for that? 
No! He leased the house to individual pro- 
ducers, and put over eleven straight flivvers. 
Now it’s the Hoodooed Avon, and it can’t 
even put a moving-picture show across.” 

A boy came through the bar just then, 
paging Mr. Daw, and that gentleman, after 
hurrying to the ’phone, came back, laughing. 
“You’re to come out to the house for dinner, 
Jim,” he advised Wallingford. ‘Fannie’s 


there, and Violet: won’t let her go home.”’ 
“Give my regards to Violet 


Bonnie, 








“The hit she 
made in ‘The Pink Canary’ was what put 
the Avon on its feet; and I never had a star 
in the house that made so little trouble, or 
was such an all-round good fellow.” 


won't you?” begged Sickles. 


II 


‘“APTER you get past the age for mash 
notes, the mail brings you nothing but 
trouble,” complained Violet Bonnie, as she 
returned to the library of the new Daw 
residence, where Mrs. Wallingford wandered 
idly from case to case, inspecting the shining 
new backs of standard books which never 
had been opened and which probably never 
would be. “‘Why, Fannie, right after I 
made my first big hit in ‘The Pink Canary,’ 
they had to give me six pigeonholes in the 
stage-entrance mail-box, and I had to hire 
a secretary to open my mail and send the 
presents back; now if I get a letter it’s 
either from a dressmaker or an old-time 
chum who wants me to steer her daughter 
onto the stage or warn her away from it.” 

Mrs. Wallingford smiled quietly. “I 
don’t see why either class of letters should 
annoy you,”’ she observed. ‘‘ You have good 
dressmakers and you don’t object to paying 
the bills, and I should think it would be a 
pleasant task to encourage budding genius 
or to warn weak girls away from the stage.”’ 

“T don’t know why, in either case, I 
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should nurse and bottle-feed and bring up 
by hand a grouch against the stage,” re 
torted Violet, massaging her trace of an 
extra chin. ‘‘It brought me some perfectly 
good husbands besides Blackie. Say, I hate 
my old chums, anyhow.” 

“You're making your nose red, Vi,’ 
warned Mrs. Wallingford with a laugh. 

“Honest, am I?” and Violet hurried to the 
mirror. ‘I am too fat to get mad,” she 
confessed; “but it certainly does get my 
Angora for girls I used to know to write me 
that they have grown-up daughters. It 
makes me feel so old, and I won’t be old!”’ 

““That’s it, is it? Who has been remind- 
ing you of your only enemy?” 

“Martha Tripp,” snapped Violet Bonnie. 
“Martha was my school-teacher up in 
Squamosett. She wore corkscrew curls on 
both sides of her face, but she ought to have 
worn ’em in front; for she was so ugly that 
she had to get up in the middle of the night 
to rest from it. If I remember her Melissa, 
she was a gangle-shanked brat with freckles 
and a snub nose. Melissa is now in the 
flower of youth, this letter says, and all her 
mother wants me to do is to show her to a 
manager. Melissa is supposed to do the 
rest. The balance of the good news is that 
Melissa is on her way here, right now. She 
will be amongst us ‘probably by the time 
this humble missive intrudes itself upon me.’ 
Martha means by the time I get the letter. 
Honest, Fannie, I never did a mean thing 
to any living creature.” 

“T think you must be lacing too tightly, 
Vi,” remonstrated Fannie mildly; ‘or else 
you’ve had a bad day of it.”’ 

“T can put my whole arm down inside any 
place,” defiantly asserted Violet. ‘I have 
had a rotten day, though, and it takes just 
this to finish it off. Your dropping in was 
the only lucky thing that has happened to 
me.” 

“T’m glad I did come over,” returned 
Mrs. Wallingford. “Possibly I can help you 
with Melissa Tripp. To begin with, why 
not show her to the managers?”’ 

“T haven’t any too many friends among 
them now,” explained Violet. ‘‘ Gracious 
heavens, there she is!” 

The ring at the bell, however, proved to be 
only Mr. Daw and Mr. Wallingford. 

“T see you’re getting a new maid,” ob- 
served Blackie, as he inspected the contents 
of a cellarette which had been ingeniously 
built in among the bookcases. “TI guess I'll 


have rye, Jim. How about your We have 
so many servants now, Vi, that we don’t get 
any service.” 

“T don’t know anything about a new 
maid,” his wife returned. ‘“ Blackie, your 
scheme of having a cellarette in every room 
in the house was all right, but you’ll have to 
get combination locks. It’s no fun to find 
three servants half soused in different rooms 
all onthesameday. What about this maid?”’ 

‘‘ We just passed her coming up the drive,” 
replied Blackie. “Say when, Jim. She had 
a paper alligator-skin suit-case in each hand, 
and was bringing father along to see that 
the place is strictly moral.” 

‘“T’m afraid my machine splashed a little 
splushing on father, and maybe on daugh- 
ter,” confessed Wallingford — regretfully. 
“Father was a real nice little man, and I 
think he apologized, but daughter has a 
snub nose, and I could see it work.” 

“Don’t drink that, Blackie!” commanded 
Violet, taking the glass of rye from his hand. 
“T need it. I know your maid by the snub 
nose. She’s Melissa.” 

“She looked it, every inch,” responded 
Blackie. “If that was Melissa, have an- 
other. You'll need two. By the way, who 
is Melissa?” 

‘Honest, is she that awful?” wailed 
Violet. 

‘‘She’s worse, if anything,” answered 
Wallingford with a chuckle. “She has a 
round flat wafer of rouge on each cheek- 
bone, and wears a green  hobble-skirt 
trimmed with yellow beads.” 

Violet brightened. “I guess I get a laugh 
anyhow,” she decided. “ But who’s father? 
Old man Tripp was awful dead when I knew 
Martha.” 

From the rear hall there came a faint buzz, 
and four of them waited in silence until a 
glassy-eyed butler appeared, openly grin- 
ning, to announce: 

‘Miss Tripp and Professor Flopsie.”’ 

In the front parlor, Melissa Tripp, a 
buxom young woman who was pinched so 
much in the middle that she bulged every 
place else, cast herself bodily upon Violet 
Bonnie with a gurgling gush. 

“T’d have known you anywhere,’’ de- 
clared Melissa, standing back to survey her 
mother’s friend. “I’ve had your litho- 
graphs and photographs in my bedroom for 
years and years and years. It’s astonishing 
how slightly you’ve changed since I was a 
little bit of a girl. There is no difference at 
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all that I can see, except that you’ve put on 
a lot of flesh.” 

“Of course, child, you don’t mean to 
be catty,” returned Violet resignedly. ‘I 
thank you for the compliment, but I may as 
well tell you in the beginning that I’d as 
lief have firecrackers set off under my chair 
as to have anybody say years and years and 
years, or mention fat.”” Suddenly her brow 
cleared, and she smiled serenely. “How 
much you look like your mother,” she ob- 
served in satisfied retaliation. 

Melissa stiffened immediately. ‘How 
funny!” she said, and forced a laugh. “‘ You 
don’t remember what mother looks like, I 
guess.” 

“T’m not so old that I’m losing my 
memory, too,” retorted Violet, though very 
cheerfully, as she distinctly recalled the 
awesome features of Martha Tripp, whose 
mere appearance in any gathering was a 
signal for a snicker. ‘I remember her so 
perfectly that I can seem to see her standing 
before me now.” 

Melissa stiffened still more. “Really, I’m 
very rude,” she confessed, taking refuge in 
her society manners. “Allow me to intro- 
duce my dancing master, Professor Flopsie, 
Mrs. Daw.” 

Professor Flopsie, a lean little man with 
lean little whiskers, mustache, and hair, all 
of them parted exactly in the center, ad- 
vanced three paces, toeing out nicely, and 
bowing gracefully with each step. Straight- 
ening, he threw back his head and shoulders, 
and elevated his right hand, as one about 
to take his partner for the cotillion. He 
seemed almost to be waiting for the music. 
Not knowing what else to do with the hand, 
Violet Bonnie wagged it, and let go. 

“I’m delighted to meet so famous an 
exponent of the Terpsichorean art,’ an- 
nounced the professor in a lean little voice, 
and wound up that observation with a 
flourish and a bow. 

Violet Bonnie inspected him with frankly 
amused curiosity. “‘ Thanks,” she acknowl- 
edged. ‘‘That’s one they never handed me 
before, anyhow. Sit down and have some- 
thing. Oh, John!” and she called the butler 
who was passing in the hall. “Call for any- 
thing you want, Professor. I will say that 
my husband knows as well how to stock a 
buffet as any bartender on Broadway.” 

“Tf it’s not too much trouble, I think I 
should like a little tea,” observed the pro- 
fessor. “ We’vehada very fatiguing journey.” 
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“T shall take tea, also,’ declared Miss 
Tripp, eager to establish her principles at 
the first opportunity. ‘‘ Nothing stronger 
shall ever pass my lips. I have heard about 
the temptations which assail young girls 
on the stage.” 

“Oh, hush,” admonished Violet, looking 
her over anew. ‘‘Somebody’s been string- 
ing you. If you find any temptations 
you'll have to overtake them,” a conclu- 
sion at which Miss Tripp visibly bridled. 
‘“‘John, take Miss Tripp’s things to the 
Looey Cons room, and bring some tea and 
wafers. Where’s your luggage, Professor?” 

“T regret that I cannot remain,” re- 
sponded the professor. “I merely came to 
see my star pupil launched upon the suc- 
cessful career which I am sure she will at- 
tain under your patronage. For three 
years Miss Tripp has been taking weekly 
lessons at my academy, in stage and so- 
ciety dancing, fancy steps, parlor deport- 
ment, conversation, and personal charm. 
’Lissa!” and he archly held up a warning 
finger. "Lissa promptly uncrossed her feet. 
“To be quite frank with you, Mrs. Daw, 
it would mean a great deal to me to have a 
success graduated from my academy. Many 
young ladies have come out of Squamosett, 
equipped with all the graces and arts which 
the Flopsie Academy of Dancing and De- 
portment could bestow upon them, but 
none of them, so far, have seemed to possess 
the force of personal character necessary 
to create a furore in the dramatic profession, 
and so render the Flopsie Academy a 
recognized preparatory school for Thespian 
laurels,” and into the professor’s old eyes, 
which, alas, could not, like his hair and 
beard, be brilliantined into youthful gloss, 
there came a wistful look, which Violet 
Bonnie could interpret much more accu- 
ately than she could his speech. 

“T get you,” she said with a quick sym- 
pathy for all the polite little man’s weary, 
plodding, waiting years. “If we can make 
a winner out of Melissa, all the stage-struck 
Tessies and Mamies in Squamosett County, 
and as far over the county lines as Hookers- 
ville and Snag Bay and Fiddler’s Mills, will 
streak for the Flopsie Academy, and pay 
fancy prices to be turned into real actresses.”’ 

The modest little professor blushed to 
find his plans stated so crudely, but he did 
not deny the accuracy of Violet Bonnie’s 
deduction. 

“Well, I’m for you,’ 
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announced Violet 
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heartily. “Dil do the best [ can,” and she 
studied Miss Tripp with more sober cal- 
culation than she had yet bestowed upon 
that young woman. “There’s one thing 
in Melissa’s favor—she ain’t cross-eyed.” 

“And I’m not old,” retorted Melissa, 
with a sniff. 

“T should like to remain until you have 
seen Melissa dance,” hastily said the pro- 
fessor, his heart sinking against the time 
when he should leave these two women to- 
gether with no diplomat between them. 
‘Perhaps Violet Bonnie will be good 
enough, "Lissa, to have you shown to your 
room, and excuse you long enough to put 
on.a dancing-skirt.”’ 

“Sure,” agreed Violet. “She never could 
dance in that hobble thing; besides, they’ve 
gone out, Melissa.” 

“T know it takes a certain type of figure 
to wear them,” responded Melissa com- 
placently. ‘You probably wouldn’t dare. 
I can wear almost anything. By the way, 
I] suppose I shall have to wear tights. I am 
willing.” 

“You'll have to put shapers under them,”’ 
stated Violet, not as a retort, but in mere 
critical judgment. ‘‘You’ve got skinny 
legs, I can tell from your arms; but don’t 
worry about that, child. If you can get 
the dance across, we can fix you all up so 
that from the front you'll look like the First 
Fairy. I'll tell you what I'll do, Professor. 
If Melissa can show me anything at all that 
looks like the goods, I’ll make life miser- 
able for the managers in this town till 
they give her a try-out. Then it’s up to 
her. If she falls down, I’ll go on record 
that I learned to dance in the Flopsie Acad- 
emy myself; though I really learned to 
dance by following the hand-organs; and 
I got the double-shuffle by the throat while 
I churned eight pounds of butter a day 
with an old-fashioned dasher churn.” 

“T wish that were true,” sighed the pro- 
fessor. “‘It would be the making of me to 
have the impression abroad that Violet 
Bonnie learned at my humble school.” 

“We'll have it true, then,” declared 
Violet graciously. ‘A lie like that won’t 
hurt my conscience three minutes. I guess 
I’ve told a million to accommodate my 
friends, and I still have a hearty appetite.” 

“You look hearty,’’ admitted Melissa, 


who stood waiting in the doorway. 
“T got my fingers crossed, kid; let’s can 
the dressing-room asides,”’ laughed Violet, 





laying away her rancor as suddenly as she 
had conceived it. “A little spunk’s a good 
thing to have, but, Lord, we have to live 
together a while, so what’s the use of being 
catty? Come on, I'll introduce you and 
the professor to the jury before you go up 
to dress. I hope we got some of your music 
on the pianola, but if not, Blackie can pound 
the piano till it hollers for mercy. You 
ought to hear him turn the ‘Holy City’ 
into ragtime.” 
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BLACKIE played, Melissa danced, the pro- 
fessor beamed, and the jury repressed its 
emotions; then Violet Bonnie, acknowledg- 
ing the dances to be a “scream” and burn- 
ing to shriek, bundled Melissa and the 
professor off to get ready for dinner, and 
collected the Wallingfords and the Daws 
into the comfortable library as quickly as 
possible. 

“Well, you see what I’m up against, don’t 
you?” she demanded, a trifle defiantly. 

“It’s a joke,” declared Wallingford sym- 
pathetically. ‘It seems. to me you’ve over- 
promised yourself, Vi.” 

“T know it,” she admitted. “I wish 
these helpless, sad-eyed people would stay 
away from me. They get me going, and 
the first thing I know I’ve offered to shed 
sunshine along their pathway forever.” 

“T don’t feel very much of a tug at my 
heart-strings on account of this Melissa 
person,” remarked Blackie, pulling thought- 
fully at his mustache. “Of course you saw 
her first, Vi, and she’s all yours; but if I 
owned half of her, I’d go out to a nice, cir- 
cular race-track, and set my half’s steering- 
gear to the correct curve, and give it a shove, 
and tell it that Sweeney was looking on.”’ 

“T’d let my half run for Sweeney, too, 
if I could,” responded his wife; “but I 
can’t doit. This poor little jay-town danc-, 
ing master has got to my soft spot, darn 
him! It’s on his account I have to do some- 
thing for Melissa Tripp, and I don’t know 
what it can be unless I give her poison. 
She can’t dance, she can’t sing, she has no 
face or figure, and she hasn’t got that some- 
thing inside her that wins you. She ain’t 
fit for anything but classic dances.” 

“Why not classical dances?’”’? Mrs. Wal- 
lingford soberly inquired. ‘‘We might, if 
we were clever enough about it, work her 
into a fad. She’s very ugly, but, if we were 
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to artistically accentuate that, and give 
her elaborate stage settings, and some 
unique advertising—” She paused, finding 
the astonished eyes of the other three upon 
her, colored, and was silent. 

“Why, look who’s here!” exclaimed her 
husband, and patted her upon the shoulder. 


“T think I'll have to take you in with me, 
Fannie, on my next business stunt.” 

“T’ve been keeping bad company for 
years,” Mrs. Wallingford retorted. “Really, 
though, I’m a good deal like Violet: I seem 
possessed with a desire to help our forlorn 
little Professor Flopsie.”’ 
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“He’s a cute-ehough little man,” agreed 
Wallingford; ‘‘but I don’t see a chance for 
a novelty highbrow dance. They’ve had 
freak wrigglers from all over the globe.” 

‘“There’s one country they haven’t come 
from yet,” advised Blackie. “I haven’t 
seen any sacred dancers from Lhasa.” 

“La who?” demanded Violet Bonnie, 
slipping from the arm to the seat of her chair 
and leaning forward with eager interest. 

‘Lhasa, the big-noise town of Tibet, you 
know. Mostly religion and dirt, from what 
I read about it. Lhaa, the sacred dancer 
from Lhasa. That sounds bad, I guess, 
eh? There’s just two places they’d eat that 
up: at a Pumpkin Circuit county fair, or 
some place near Forty-second Street and 
the Main Stem.” 

“Tibet,” mused Wallingford. ‘Seems to 
me I’ve heard of that place, but I know I 
never worked it. Where is it?” 

“Tt’s some place on the other map,” 
replied Blackie. ‘‘ Nobody knows anything 
about it. No white man ever got away from 
there alive; so we can do whatever we please. 
They have long-haired goats, I know that 
much; and the people are so mud-ugly they 
have to wear blinders to keep from seeing 
each other.” 

“What a chance that gives Melissa!” 
said Violet with earnest enthusiasm. “I'll 
work up the turns for her myself. The 
Dance of the Sacred Goat! That ought to 
be easy for her. She looks the part, and all 
she’d have to do would be to hop; and she 
does that swell. We could even buy up a 
lot of goats and introduce ’em into the scene, 
with a mob of supers to be the high priests 
and such things; go to some good costumer 
and have him work up a lot of correct his- 
torical costumes, only fancy, and get a good 
electrician to figure out a lot of light effects; 
then get us a good press-agent, and we're all 
to the merry.” 

Wallingford shook his head. “I’m afraid 
ot it,” he objected. “You might fill a few 
matinées, but there aren’t enough freak- 
hunters, even in New York, to keep her 
hopping very long. They wouldn’t even 
give her the price in vaudeville, for while 
vaudeville is full of bunk, they’re particular 
about what kind of bunk it is, and the Mon- 
day afternoon try-out would be about all that 
the Dance of the Sacred Goat would pull.” 

“IT don’t see why I was ever born!” 
wailed Violet. “I hate trouble; it’s such a 
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‘Then there’s only one thing leit,” as- 
serted Blackie, who was bound to remain 
cheerful, though the heavens fell. ‘We'll 
have to make her the plot of a musical com- 
edy. Lhaa, the sacred dancer of Lhasa, in 
‘The Lama’s Goat’! I guess you couldn’t 
burn up the billboards with that; and a good 
nervous press-agent could have the time of 
his sweet young life.” 

“Blackie, on the level, you’re the only 
husband f ever really loved!” avowed Violet 
fondly. “The others only had money; but 
you’ve got brains. You’ve fixed it all up for 
us. The musical comedy goes. Jimmy, 
you say you ain’t going to do anything for 
the next six months, and if you don’t, it’s 
a cinch that Blackie won’t; so you can both 
just pitch in and impresario Melissa Tripp 
till you’re black in the face. ‘lhe only 
trouble I see is in getting a theater for her.” 

“Why, Vi, you have two theaters,” pro- 
tested Mrs. Wallingford. 

“Help!” shouted Violet. ‘You don’t 
suppose I’d put a hoodoo on one of my own 
places, do you? They’re both doing a good 
business, and I’m like all the other theater- 
owners: the more money I’m making the 
more scared I am.” 

“Why not the Hoodooed Avon?” sug- 
gested Wallingford to Blackie with a smile. 

“The Avon!” exclaimed Violet Bonnie. 
“Well, here’s where good old Dan Sickels 
gets a fresh start. I’m stout for Dan and 
for the Avon, and I think it will be a mascot 
for us. Blackie, you hunt up Dickie Dol- 
ger, who wrote the book of ‘The Pink 
Canary,’ and I'll get him right to work ona 
libretto for ‘The Lama’s Goat.’ Melissa 
won’t have any soubrette part. We'll get 
a real one forthat. Melissa will just come 
on at ten fifteen and have it over, and 
go home in her automobile. Then you 
hunt up Rickets Johnson, who wrote the 
music for the ‘Canary’ piece, and I'll set 
him to work on the score. Poor devils! 
Neither Dickie nor Rickets have ever come 
back since,and maybe this is their chance!”’ 

“Maybe the picking isn’t so good,” ob- 
served Blackie. “It’s a cinch that Dicky 
Dolger stole ‘The Pink Canary’ from ‘The 
Yellow Bird.’”’ 

“He didn’t,” denied Violet Bonnie in- 
stantly. “Dicky wasa friend of mine. He 
only adapted it. If Dicky’s anything like he 
used to be, I can lock him up in a room with 
a bunch of old librettos and a case of red- 
eye, and have the book in a week. If we 
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can put detectives after Rickets Johnson to 
keep anybody from slipping him dope money 
till he’s through with this job, I can have 
the scoreina month. Any good music pub- 
lishing-house will hand us a young song- 
writer to dash off the lyrics. Allow another 
month for rehearsals, scenery, costumes, and 
props, and there we are. We ought to open 
at the Avon in two months from to-day!” 


IV 


Me.issA Tripp marched into the library 
upon the assembled Wallingfords and Daws 
two evenings later, with a letter and a small 
sheaf of newspaper clippings in her hand. 
“There’s one thing we haven’t talked 
about,”’ she said, interrupting the planning 
of the great dance scene in the temple. 
“We haven’t made any business arrange- 
ments.” 

“Business arrangements?’ repeated Vio- 
let in surprise. “I don’t quite get you, 
child. It’s going to cost us about five thou- 
sand dollars, real money, to stage this, and 
we're responsible for a lot more; but you 
needn’t worry about it.” 

“You don’t understand me,’’ returned 
Melissa. ‘“‘You’re expecting to build the 
success of this whole dramatic production 
upon my talent, and what I want to know 
is, what do I get?”’ 

“‘Somebody ought to tell you,” observed 
Blackie. 

“That'll be about all, Blackie,” admon- 
ished Violet Bonnie. ‘‘ Remember, she’s 
irom Squamosett, and she’s our guest. At 
the same time, you might be right. Why, 
Melissa, none of us had figured on anything 
but to give you the total profits.”’ 

“But suppose there shouldn’t be any?” 
queried Melissa calmly. 

“Then we all get the hook,” laughed 
‘Violet. “‘We get it a little worse than you 
do, to be sure, but we can stand it.”’ 

“T don’t know about that,’ insisted 
Melissa. “I’ve been practising for three 
years, and I’m sure of my art. This musical 
comedy may fail; it may not be the proper 
setting for my performance; and if it fails 
after all my labor, and all my skill, and all 
my personality, I get nothing. Is this fair?”’ 

Violet Bonnie nearly choked. “No,” she 
confessed. “It looks like a scheme to do 
you; but, believe me, it sha’n’t be done in 
this house. I’m going to have an extra 
lock put on your door so that nobody slips 
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in and steals your art. What do you want 
a guarantee?” 

‘Something like that,’’ agreed Melissa 
“T’ve just had a letter from Professor Flop 
sie. He’s sent me his collection of what he 
has read in the papers about musical come- 
dies, and he tells me that nineteen in every 
twenty fail. Now, I’m just beginning my 
career, and I must watch out for myself 
I think I ought to have a certain guaran 
teed salary; and then, of course, if the 
profits go over that, so much the better.’ 

Wallingfordand Blackie exchanged glance: 
of keen delight, but Violet Bonnie did not 
pause to exchange glances with anyone. 

“When I was a kid,” she calmly ex 
plained, “we had a tramp come to our house 
and get a square meal, with hot coffee, and 
hot biscuits and all the trimmings, and then 
he tried to burn down the house because we 
had no pie; but he was a piker. About how 
much salary do you think you want 
Caruso’s or just Tetrazzini’s?”’ 

“Only what I earn,” stated Melissa mod 
estly. “Professor Flopsie sent me a clipping 
showing the salaries of prominent dancers. 
They range from about two hundred and 
fifty to a thousand dollars a week; and some, 
I believe, even larger than that. But I'd 
be satisfied in the beginning to just take the 
general average.” 

Solemnly Blackie opened the door of the 
cellarette and handed a bottle and a glass 
to his wife. She waved away those trifles, 
being in no need of stimulants. 

“T get you,” she told Melissa. “If I 
wasn’t so crazy about my own scenario, I 
would introduce you to the managers 
But I'll tell you what we'll do with you, 
Melissa. We'll fix it so that you don’t have 
to gamble at all. We'll finance this thing 
ourselves; but, win or lose, we’ll guarantee 
you fifty dollars a week and give you a 
fourth of the profits above that. I don’t 
like to fuss with a guest, but those are the 
terms.” 

“‘T suppose that, for this first engagement 
Iam compelled to take what you offer me,’ 
accepted Melissa with the air of a martyr. 
“T reserve the privilege, however, of leaving 
your production at any moment that I get 
a better offer. How long an engagement do 
you guarantee me?” 

“One minute,” returned Violet, tearing a 
piece of insertion out of her gown. “We 
reserve the right to fire you and get a real 
dancer any time you don’t make good.” 
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“JT feel secure in my art,” announced 
Melissa stiffly. ‘‘No one can take that 
from me.” And she went to bed. 

“Tf her art was catching, they’d quaran- 
tire her!” raged Violet. ‘Is my nose get- 
ting red, Fannie?” 

It was fully five minutes before she was 
ible to join the rest of them in the enjoy- 
ment of the funny side of it all, and she was 
through with it quicker. 

“Everybody says I have a sweet disposi- 
tion,” she explained, ‘‘and I know I have, 
but, honest to Christmas, folks, this Flop- 
sie Academy graduate has me strangling 
feather pillows in the night and calling them 
Melissa! There’s one thing sure, though, 
she’s fixed it so I have to make this goat 
piece win or die of apoplexy. Now we'll 
all four chip in and become producers in 
earnest.” 

“You'll have to count me out,” declared 
Wallingford. “I’ve just made a bet with 
Blackie that I won’t go into any money- 
making scheme for six months.” 

“Maybe this isn’t,”” suggested Mrs. Wal- 
lingford with a smile. 

“Oh, Fannie!’’ protested Violet, really 
hurt. “I didn’t think you’d go back on me.” 

“T haven’t,”’ returned Mrs. Wallingford, 
still smiling. ‘To prove that, Violet, I 
suggest that you and I finance this thing 
ourselves, leaving the men entirely out of it, 
except as business agents and errand-boys.” 

“That’s the idea,” agreed Violet, highly 
lelighted. 


V 


Tat was the idea which remained. 
Wallingford saw to it that the Avon Theater, 
sadly run down, was put in proper condition 
for the play, and he attended to all the neces- 
sary business, while Blackie put in his time 
and ingenuity devising wonderful despatches, 
from St. Petersburg, concerning the great 
dancer, Lhaa! She was missing from the 
temple at Lhasa; the Lama was offering 
fabulous rewards for her, dead or alive; for 
she knew all the horrid mysteries of the 
temple; she was rumored to have been seen 
in every capital of Europe and Asia; she 
was definitely located in St. Petersburg; the 
Russian government, captivated by her 
marvelous beauty, would not turn her over 
to the Lama to be beheaded, and war was 
startlingly imminent; she was finally on her 
way to America! Later; she had been 





secured by the enterprising managers of 
“The Lama’s Goat,” to dance Lhasa’s most 
jealously guarded sacred ceremonial in that 
stupendous forthcoming production. It was 
great “‘stuff,” and the papers printed some 
of it! 

In the meantime, the Daw residence was 
the scene of at least equal activity. The 
Wallingfords moved over to the Daw resi- 
dence, bag and baggage, and took possession 
of the colonial suite. Dicky Dolger, being 
found homeless and forlorn by Blackie down 
on the Bowery, was pushed by the shoulders 
through a Turkish bath and a barber-shop 
into some clean linen and a new suit of 
clothes, trundled out to the house, and in- 
stalled in the ‘‘ Umpire” room, where the cel- 
larette was most scantily stocked, but replen- 
ished at judicious though regular intervals. 
Rickets Johnson went home of nights along 
in the wee, small hours, when he felt like it, 
and was given the Tudor room because the 
window mullions and other vertical decora- 
tions reminded him of a pipe-organ. The 
Renaissance music-room, in which a mechan- 
ical organ, an electrical piano, a bird’s-eye 
maple phonograph, and an automatic guitar 
had been installed, was turned into a re- 
hearsal hall; and here, while Dicky Dolger 
culled nosegays of wit from vast sheaves of 
dead and bygone librettos to adorn the 
plot of “The Lama’s Goat,” and Rickets 
Johnson “adapted” the hit numbers of all 
the successful musical productions since 
“Pinafore,” and Blackie and Wallingford, 
in the Dutch library, concocted weird and 
still more weird tales concerning the mar- 
velous Lhaa of Lhasa, Violet Bonnie, with 
the unobtrusive assistance of Mrs. Walling- 
ford, took up Melissa Tripp as a lump of raw 
material and molded upon her the Dance of 
the Sacred Goat. 

Attired in a short skirt made from an 
early spring chiffon, which had been ruth- 
lessly cut off at the knees, Violet danced and 
postured and explained and did it all over 
again, from mid afternoon to dewy morn, 
and enjoyed almost killing her constantly 
complaining pupil, who held that genius 
should not need to work! 

“Honest, Fannie,” Violet declared after 
about two weeks of it, “this has banting, 
dieting, and all the other fat-cures beat to 
a custard. If Melissa Tripp only lasts till 
we get through, I’ll be able to squeeze back 
into that year-before-last lavender that I 
keep to measure myself by.” 


~ Tibet.” mused Wallingford. 





worked it. 
VI 


MEMBERs of the “profession’’ wandered 
into the rehearsals, which soon began at the 
Avon, and said, “My Gawd, how could 
they ever cast Tommy Delancy for that 
part!” or they said it about Willis Law- 
rence, or Elsie Devoe, or whomever they 
happened to know best, and went away. 
Friends of the “profession” came in and 
listened a while, and yawned, and said: 
‘Delightfully reminiscent. Why in blazes 
don’t somebody spring a new one?” and 
went away, forgetting that ninety-nine out 
of every hundred who defy Broadway by 
“springing a new one” die the recipients 
of charity. Managers of other houses came 
in, and yawned, and said: “Why, look 
who’s here! Dicky Dolger and Rickets 
Johnson, the pair that never came back! 
Well, order the hearse!” and chuckled, and 
went away. 

After all this criticism upon the part of 
the experts in the game, the piece was 
bound to be a stupendous success, and 
Business Manager Wallingford was so cer- 
tain of it that, during the last week of the 
rehearsals, he went back into the lonely 
corner where Dan Sickels always sat in 
gloomy apathy. 

“Well, Dan, what do you think of the 
piece?” he inquired. 


“Seems to me I've heard of that place, but I know I've never 


Where is it?” 


























Dan tried to force a smile. ‘‘ You never 
can tell. It’s all a gamble. Nobody 
knows,” he said. 

““You’re entitled to a guess,” Walling- 
ford insisted. ‘‘Come on, Dan, tell me, 
honestly, what you think about it ?” 

“Well, I don’t like to hurt your feelings,” if 
Sickels hesitated. 

“T haven’t any,” Wallingford promptly 
informed him. 

“Well, if you leave it to me, I don’t think 
it’s any kind of a musical comedy anyhow. 
None of the boys think so. You see, Wal- 
lingford, you got in wrong from the start. 
You got Dicky Dolger’s and Rickets John- 
son’s names tacked onto the program, and 
you're unlucky in your cast. Delancy and 
Lawrence and Devoe are all right, but they 
haven’t had decent parts for three seasons; 


so what can you expect? Violet Bonnie 
hasn’t been in touch with the game for a 
long time. Then again, this is the Hoo- 


dooed Avon. It looks like you're up against 
it, Wallingford.”’ 

“Tt isn’t my funeral,” returned J. Rufus. 
‘‘[’m not engaging in any business this year, 
anyhow; but I still have a bet leit in me 
If “The Lama’s Goat’ makes a hit, it’ break 
the hoodoo, and this house will be worth 
more than it is to-day. At what price will 
you sell the property, and how much will 
you take for a thirty-day option on it?” 


, 
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Dan sank back in his chair like a col- 
lapsed puff-ball. ‘It’s too late,” he huskily 
whispered, then he cleared his throat. “It’s 
too late,” he repeated in a louder huskiness. 
“T gave Dillon a thirty-day option day 
before yesterday.” 

“The devil you say!” exclaimed Wal- 
lingford, deeply disappointed. ‘‘Why, the 
man’s as crooked as Tammany and a sure 
bankrupt if he goes through with this 
thing. I thought you had decided not to 
fuss up with him.” 

“T couldn’t help myself,” half whined 
Sickels, in the pitiable weakness of a once 
strong man. ‘Wallingford, I’ve been broke 
so long that when I see any of my old 
friends on the street I hunt an alley. I used 
to be one of the best dressers on Broadway, 
and now I don’t like to go out there in the 
sunlight; I feel as if everybody that’s walk- 
ing behind me have their eyes focused on 
the fringe of my pants. I own this prop- 
erty and its eighty-five thousand dollars’ 
worth of mortgages, but there’s many a 
time I’ve felt like trading it for the price of 
a new suit of clothes, a dinner with a pretty 
girl, a skin full of champagne, and a bottle 
of prussic acid. Well, when I’m feeling 
about like that, this quivering Dillon comes 
along and shows me twenty-five green- 
backs, each one of them good for twenty 
dollars at any regularly licensed bar; and 
I fall. He offers me a hundred thousand 
dollars cash, and the same amount in stock 
of the Dillon Stores Company for this 
place, if he chooses, on or before the day 
his option expires. But it isn’t the figure 
he offers me that gets me; it’s that visible 
five hundred dollars in real money? Say, 
do you know what I’ve got on now for the 
first time in a century or so? Silk socks!” 

“T’m sorry you closed with him, Dan,” 
commented Wallingford, too much inter- 
ested in the business end of it to pay any 
attention to Dan’s joy in the sordid neces- 
sities of life. “All you'll get out of this 
place will be the fifteen thousand dollars 
difference between the cash you get and 
the amount of your mortgages,” and Wal- 
lingford stalked away, steadfastly refusing 
Sickels’s hospitable invitation to go out 
and take a drink and forget it. 

Instead, Wallingford, as was his habit 
when he had been balked in any of his 
plans, hunted a quiet corner where nobody 
could find him. An hour later he hurried 
down from the lonely balcony box just 





above the jangling rehearsal, and hunted 
Sickles, whom he found huddled up in the 
old watchman’s comfortable chair at the 
stage entrance, with a foot across his knee, 
gently stroking a silk sock. 

“You might as well have some more 
haberdashery, Dan,” Wallingford observed, 
laying a hundred-dollar bill across the glis- 
tening ankle. ; 

Dan promptly clutched the gaudy trifle 
in his fingers. ‘What’s it for?” he asked, 
quite naturally. 

““A second option on this theater and the 
ground it occupies. Thirty days dating 
from to-day.” 

“Same price?” inquired Dan, folding the 
bill lengthwise and then endwise. 

“Better,” replied Wallingford. “Two 
hundred thousand cash.” , 

Dan stuffed the money into his pocket. 
“Let me get this straight,” he said, rising 
vigorously from his chair. “ You’re paying 
me this hundred dollars for what you call a 
second option. If Dillon don’t buy my 
property in thirty days from last Tuesday, 
at the price he offered me, you have the 
right to buy it, at any time in the following 
two days, for two hundred thousand dol- 
lars, cash?” 

“That’s it,” acknowledged Wallingford. 

“Let’s go and see my lawyer,” greedily 
invited Dan. ‘I hope Dillon chokes before 
his thirty days are up.” 


Vil 


On the morning of the momentous open- 
ing date of “The Lama’s Goat,” Melissa 
Tripp was stricken with her first attack of 
stage fright, which took the form of nervous 
chills; Dicky Dolger, his occupation more 
or less gone, arose at rosy dawn, emptied 
his own cellarette and those in the Sheraton 
and Art Nouveau rooms, and fell down- 
stairs; and Rickets Johnson lost the con- 
ductor’s score of the music. At the final 
rehearsal that day, two of the most impor- 
tant chorus girls left a yawning gap in the 
ranks by their failure to appear; Miss De- 
voe utterly refused to go on that night unless 
they settled, in her favor, the allotment of 
the star dressing-room now in dispute be- 
tween herself and Melissa Tripp; the elec- 
trician who had rehearsed all the light 
effects burned his hand; a new grip-man 
poked one of the heroic-sized papier-maché 
goats through the rear wall of the temple; 


— 


ie 





and the stage-manager had a fight with 
Willis Lawrence, the big basso. 

Through all these trifling incidents Violet 
Bonnie, though working like a_ stone- 
crusher and meeting each death-blow as it 
came up with a fierce energy which should 
have belonged only to despair, retained an 
amazing cheerfulness, which was explained 
when, over the hasty sandwich which formed 
her dinner, she observed to the only com- 
panion who was unrufiled enough of dispo- 
sition to remain with her through it all: 

“Blackie, it’s a pipe! Never in the his- 
tory of the Big Lane was there a production 
that started off with so many signs of being 
a winner. If we’d had a smooth rehearsal 
this morning, and everything else had gone 
off as gay asanelection-bet wine-fest, I’d have 
been out right now ordering a calla lily Rock 
of Ages and being measured for my crape.” 

At seven fifteen, however, she sent a 
hurry-up call for Blackie, who was already 
in the lobby 
with Walling- 
ford, gloating 
serenely over 
the advance 
sale. Hasten- 
ing back, 
Blackie found 
Violet Bonnie 
seated, in 
lonely state, 
upon the tem- 
ple steps of the 
gorgeous first- 
act set. 

“It’s all 
over, Blackie,” 
she said with 
stiff lips which, 
somehow, 
stretched and 
pulled and 
numbly hurt 
as she tried to 
form the 
words. “Some- 
body has sure 
put a Dutch 
hex on this 

show,” and she 
twisted a lace 
kerchief into 
a rough lit- 
tle string. 
‘Cheer up,”’ 








Blackie found Violet Bonnie seated, in lonely state, upon the 
temple steps of the gorgeous first-act set 
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begged Blackie, responding nobly, though 
with a sinking heart, to this new demand 
upon his cheerfulness. ‘The fatalities may 


not be as great as at first reported. Who 


mixed up the switchboard this time?”’ 

‘“Delancy,” she gulped. 

“Delancy? What’s he kicking about?’ 

“Cramps!” she wailed. “Cramps, dog 
gone him! I just got a note that he’s had 
three doctors, and I guess a plumber, try 
ing to take the kinks out of his stomach 
but he can’t be repaired in time.” 

“How inconsiderate of him,” mumbled 
Blackie politely, still trying to be brave 
‘Why, he’s the Grand Lama!” he exclaimed 
awaking suddenly to the enormity of the 
blow. ‘‘This show can’t go on without i 
Lama. What are you going to do, girl?’ 

“Do!” she half shrieked. “I’m going 
up to Squamosett and strangle Martha 
Tripp with her own corkscrew curls!” and 
suddenly, for the first time in her life, she gave 
way to com 
plete despair 
and threw he: 
arms around 
Blackie’s neck 
and sobbed, ac- 
tually sobbed! 

Blackie was 
scared toa pale 
Nile green 
“Cheer up,” 
he begged with 
a feeble imita 
tion of his 
usual flippant 
heartiness, and 
patted her au 
tomatically 
upon the 
shoulder 
“Cheer up, Vi 
Say! For the 
love of Mike 
cheer up, or I’ 
go dippy my- 
self!” and he 
looked about 
him wildly for 
some place to 
sit down, for 
Violet was no 
bantam, and 
she was leaning 
her full weight 
against him. 
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“The Lama’s Goat’ might have come 
to a premature demise, there and then, had 
not the distracted stage-manager invig- 
orated Violet by bursting upon them at 
that moment. 

‘Now the devil is to pay!’’ he bawled out. 
‘‘Lawrence’s boots for the second act have 
just come in, and they’re an inch too short. 
What in Texas are we going to do about it?” 

“Saw his toes off!” ordered Violet, turn- 
ing fiercely upon him. 

“But—” protested the stage-manager. 

“Shut up!” she cried. “I told you what 
to do; go and doit! And if you bother me 
any more, I'l] drop the asbestos curtain 
drum on you. I say, get out! Blackie, 
lick him!” 

“Sure,” accepted Blackie, glad for any 
relief from his own surcharged feelings; 
and he made a dash for the stage-manager, 
who beat him up the stairs by two lengths, 
and locked himself in Lawrence’s dressing- 
room. Blackie returned apologetically. “He 
got away from me,” he explained in some 
shame; “but I’ll watch at the foot of the 
stairs till he comes out, if it takes all night.” 

Violet looked at him and _ suddenly 
laughed. “Honest, Blackie, I wouldn’t 
be a widow again for a million dollars ali- 
mony,” she confessed. “You needn’t 
watch at the foot of the stairs, though, for 
l’ve got a better job for you. You've got 
to go on to-night and play the Lama.” 

Blackie laughed at her. “Show me my 
best friend’s baby and tell me to murder it, 
and I'll do it; but I refuse to step into your 
aeroplane. Where are you taking me?” 

“To Delancy’s dressing-room,” she firmly 
replied, pushing him ahead of her by one 
elbow, like a country sheriff taking his 
first local malefactor to the lock-up; and, 
as inexorable as unrelenting fate, she pushed 
him up the stairs and into the star come- 
dian’s dressing-room, where the Grand 
Lama’s costumes hung upon their hooks in 
gaudy array, and Delancy’s own mussy 
assortment of grease paints lay spread out 
upon a Joseph’s coat of chamois skin. 

“But look here, Vi,” persisted Blackie, 
genuinely panic-stricken; “you don’t know 
what you’re running me up against. I 
can’t—” 

“Take off your coat and vest and collar 
and tie and shirt, and rub that cold cream 
all over your face,” she ordered. “T’ll 
be back as soon as I’ve seen whether Me- 
lissa Tripp is having fits or only the ague.” 





“Just one moment,” commanded Blackie, 
holding up a compelling hand. “Are you 
on the dead level about this?” 

“Why, certainly I am! You're exactly 
Delancy’s size. You know all the lines, 
business, and cues, and you know the 
words and music of every song. You play 
the Grand Lama to-night!” 

“But I sing like a pig under a barbed- 
wire fence,” still objected Blackie, who, 
however, had already removed his coat 
and vest, and was now tugging at his collar. 

Violet disdained to answer that foolish 
objection, and started out the door, but 
Blackie recalled her. 

“You win,” he gave in; “but I want a 
case of hundred and ninety proof rye up 
here in five minutes.” 

Violet turned and contemplated him 
thoughtfully. “I believe that is a noble 
little idea,” she agreed. “I'll send for it 
right away, but you must let me feed it to 
you. There’s nobody in this world, not 
even you yourself, can tell as good as I can 
when you’ve got just the right edge on.” 

Somebody repeated Blackie’s first cue 
to him three times, a little later on, and 
pushed him on the stage. He uttered the 
well-remembered first line in a dazed air to 
no one in particular, and, out in front, 
everybody laughed! As one in a dream, 
Blackie went through the part of the Grand 
Lama in precisely the manner in which, 
for a month, he had been urging Delancy 
to play it. When the curtain rang down 
on the first act, Miss Devoe hated him for 
life, for the recalls were all for him! Violet 
Bonnie threw her arms around him with 
gurgles of joy. 

“This is the proudest minute of my 
life!” she exclaimed. 

“Give me a goblet of rye,” begged 
Blackie huskily. 

“Clear!” yelled the stage-manager to 
the pro-tem star comedian and his wife. 

“Get out of the road, you!” snapped a 
grip-man, as he slammed past them with a 
set of marble steps on his shoulder. 

The next Blackie remembered was hav- 
ing his costume torn off him in the dress- 
ing-room, and another one thrust upon him. 

“You'd better step out and tell them that 
Delancy’s sick and that an understudy was 
put on at a moment’s notice,” he sug- 
gested in his only lucid interval. 

Somebody laughed at that; it sounded 
like his wife; then he was on the stage 


oe neni ne 


again and great peals of laughter were 
rolling up to him and over him from out 
that vast yawning pit of dim, human misti- 
ness; it followed him wherever he went; 
it annoyed him whenever he spoke, because 
he was never allowed to finish what he had 
to say; but there was something in it that 
he seemed to like, too; it 
seemed to liven him up and 
make him more active. 

[It was so all through the 
play. Before the evening 
was half over the experi- 
enced Violet Bonnie went 
around shaking hands 
with everybody who 
would stand still long 
enough, and with her- 
self when nobody else 
was handy; for ‘The 
Lama’s Goat” was 
“across”! She was 
the happiest woman in 
the world, and the 
proudest, for Blackie 
had done it all! She 
told him as much, over 
and over, until she al 
most made him believe 
it after the last act. 

“Well,” he finally 
conceded, “I never 
would have done it if 
it hadn’t been for that 
souse.”’ 

“Souse!” she re- 
peated, laughing. 
“Why, Blackie, you 
haven’t had a drink 
to-day,” and she 
pointed to the still 
uncorked bottle 
upon his make- 
up table. 

He looked at it, 
astounded, until 
he finally believed that, too. “Somebody get 
me a corkscrew,” he directed. “I’ve got 
eight drinks coming.” 

The stage-manager burst into the dress- 
ing-room just as Blackie, submitting to 
cocoa-butter, was taking the second of 
his belated drinks, and all but embraced 
him. 

“Your reputation’s made from this min- 
ute!” the stage-manager exclaimed. 

“That’s what I was afraid of before I 









When the curtain rang down on the first act the 
recalls were all for Blackie 
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started,’ retorted Blackie with rather a 
sheepish grin. 

“You've put over the biggest hiton Broad- 
way. I just got word from Delancy’s wife 
that he can come back to-morrow; but if 
he does come back, it'll be to carry a spear.”’ 

‘He'll play the part to-morrow night ii 
he can walk,”’ asserted Blackie de- 
terminedly. “I got a nice face and 

I like it. I wouldn’t abuse it this 
way again fora million dollars!” 

“You don’t mean 
you're not going to play 
any more, Mr. Daw!”’ 
exclaimed the stage- 
manager, turning 
chalky. “ Why, it would 
be a crime for you to 
quit!” 

“T’m so proud of 
Blackie that I’ve got 
xoose-flesh,” interposed 
Violet Bonnie. ‘But 
just thesame, he quits!” 

‘‘Thanks,’’ said 
Blackie, both relieved 
and surprised. 

“You needn’t thank 
me,” retorted his proud 
wife. ‘Of course, you 
don’t know it, but you 
sloshed around among 
googoo eyes all night; 
and there’s four of the 
little blonde squabs in 
the chorus that goes at 
the end of the week; 
numbers three, six, 
seven, and thirteen. 
Give ’em their notices, 
Ben.” 

“By the way, how 
did Melissa go?” asked 
Blackie earnestly, very 
happy indeed to change 
the subject. 

“Tn a taxi,” replied the stage-manager. 
“I think she went away with a dried- 
up little lollop that hung around on the 
prompt side all night, apologizing to the 
scenery.” 

“That’s right; you didn’t know about 
Melissa, did you?” inquired Violet, with a 
flush of anger which ended in a laugh. 
“You know, she has two dances; one just 
before the goat dance. Well, they giggled 
her off the stage in the first one, and she 
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left for Squamosett, I guess, without even 
stopping to change her costume.” 

“T don’t see how you cut out the second 
dance,” puzzled Blackie. “I wish I’d have 
been present at this show. I’d like to have 
seen how the plot turned out.” 

“Tt turned out fine!” Violet assured him 
with great enthusiasm. ‘We pulled Dicky 
Dolger out of his souse in the back part of 
the right proscenium box, and we fixed up 
the part in the seven minutes between the 
two dances. Elsie Devoe was just dressing 
for her third-act change. We explained it 
to her, and threw her into Lhaa’s second 
costume, and she came on and did the 
Dance of the Sacred Goat so swell you 
could almost hear her bleat; knew every 
step of it just from watching that Tripp 
joke rehearse. Then she unveiled and 
Lhaa turned out to be the daughter, and, 
as the sacred dancer, had a right to marry 
anybody in the kingdom. It made the plot 
swell. Next to you, Blackie, it was the hit 
of the show.” 

“It certainly got ’em,”’ agreed the stage- 
manager delightedly. “The music helped 
a lot. You know, there were three man- 
agers and a tailor hunting for Dicky Dolger 
and Rickets Johnson before the last-act 
curtain wrung up. They’ve come back, 
and so has Devoe and everybody else.” 

“‘Devoe’s a perfect lady, Ill say that for 
her,” asserted Violet warmly. ‘“She’s 
strictly professional. She kept her eyes to 
herself, and hated Blackie and everybody 
else that got a hand.” 

Wallingford and Mrs. Wallingford and 
Toad Jessop found their happy way back 
to the star comedian’s dressing-room, and 
added to the general jubilation. 

“It’s an honor to know you, Blackie,” 
chuckled Wallingford, while the two women 
embraced each other fervently, and sat on 
Delancy’s battered old trunk, hand in 
hand, to tell each other all about it in agi- 
tated alternate snatches. 

“Did you see the show, Jim?” asked 
Blackie in surprise. . “Where did you sit?” 

“Tn the left stage bcx,” replied Walling- 
ford indignantly. “You looked at us half 
the time!” 

Blackie pondered that marvel in silence 
a moment. “Have a drink,” he finally 
sighed. ‘‘Toad, go scare us up another 


? 


glass. Jimmy, it’s too bad you’re not in 
on the personal triumph of this thing, 
along with us artists.” 

“Oh, I’m not dissatisfied,” Wallingford 
informed him with easy nonchalance. “It 
isn’t my game, but still I’ll clean up about 
a hundred and fifty thousand dollars on the 
side.” 

“T suppose so,” grumbled Blackie. “It’s 
got to be a habit with you. Who suffers 
this time?” 

“Dillon,” explained Wallingford, chuck- 
ling. “I bought one little hundred-dollar 
share of stock in his company to-day, and to- 
morrow I’m going to bring suit, as a stock- 
holder, for dissolution of his company, on 
the grounds of misrepresentation and mis- 
use of funds. My lawyer demanded to see 
the books four minutes after I bought my 
share of stock, and he tells me that I’ll have 
no trouble at all in getting an injunction 
which will prevent the Dillon Company 
from taking any steps toward the extension 
of the business within the next thirty 
days.” 

“T’ve heard of pikers, but holding up a 
five-million-dollar company to protect a 
hundred-dollar certificate comes close to the 
edge of being the limit,” judged Blackie 
after mature deliberation. ‘Why all this 
grouch against Dillon? And why tie his 
hands for thirty days—so as to quiet his 
nerves?” 

Wallingford smiled seraphically. ‘Merely 
so I can exercise my option on the Avon 
Theater at two hundred thousand dollars,” 
he replied, striking a match on the big, red 
“No Smoking” sign, and lighting a long 
black cigar. “The hoodoo is broken, and 
the house is worth double my option at 
this very minute. Nasselanger, of the 
syndicate, was trying to buy it from Sickels 
to-night, and Sickels is at this moment over 
at the Breeches Hotel, drowning his sor- 
rows with one hand, and drinking to his 
luck with the other.” 

Blackie gazed upon his friend with 
thoughtful admiration for a while, and 
then he grinned. “I want you to go over 
with me and call on Dillon to-morrow, right 
after you file your suit,” he suggested. 
“T want him to wait on us while I pick out 
a pink undershirt and a pair of silk sus- 
penders.” 


The next story of ‘‘Get-Rich- Quick Wallingford’’ will appear in the July issue. 
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Rounding up the Redmen 


PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF THE STIRRING ENCOUNTERS WITH THE IN- 
DIANS WHO KILLED CUSTER AND OF THE EVENTS LEADING UP TO 
THE DEFEAT OF THE GREAT CHIEFS, SITTING BULL AND CRAZY HORSE 


By General Nelson A. Miles, U.S.A. 


HE cause of the Indian war of 

1876-77 may be briefly stated. 

In consideration of the Indians’ 

giving up a large part of their 

country and remaining at peace, the govern- 
ment granted them reservations and a large 
range of country for hunting-grounds, and 
also agreed to give them stated annuities and 
to keep white people from trespassing upon 
the Indians’ lands. In the main the Indians 
adhered to the conditions of the treaty, but 
the government did not. The pressure of 
advancing civilization was very great on all 
sides. It was believed that the Black Hills 
country possessed rich mineral deposits, and 
miners were permitted to prospect for mines. 
Surveying. parties-were allowed to traverse 


the country for railway routes, and the gov- 
ernment itself sent exploring expeditions 
there, which reported evidences of gold- 
fields. This created on the part of the 
whites a strong desire to occupy the region, 
and the disaffection of the Indians soon 
developed into open hostilities. 

Spotted Tail was a wise and really great 
chief. Red Cloud had been a noted war- 
rior, but at that time was conservative and 
diplomatic. Both these hereditary chiefs 
had counseled peace, but the war spirit pre- 
vailed. Crazy Horse was the incarnation 
of ferocity, a fierce restless warrior who, at 
the age of twenty-six, had become the 
leader of the Ogalallas, the most warlike 
tribe of the Sioux nation. Sitting Bull, of the 
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Uncpapas, was an older man; he had made 
his reputation as a leader of the hostile ele- 
ment and by his intense hatred of the white 
race. He was a perfect type of the savage 
Indian—a born leader of men. Though not 
an hereditary chief, when any great war 
council was held he was the central figure 
and the head of the war element. He be- 
came leader of the strongest and best 
armed confederation of Indians ever created 
on this continent. Their warriors num- 
bered several thousand, and had congre- 
gated in eastern Wyoming and Montana. 
Against this body of hostile Indians three 
columns of troops were moved in the spring 
of 1876—the troops from the south under 
General Crook, those from the east under 
General Terry, and those from the west, 
also in General Terry’s department, under 
Brevet Major-General John Gibbon. The de- 
feat of General Crook’s command, June 17th, 
and the massacre of five troops of cavalry 
under General Custer, June 25th, were most 
disheartening to the troops in the field and 
occasioned the sending of reenforcements. 


CAMPAIGNING AT SIXTY BELOW ZERO 


After weeks of tedious steamboating up 
the Missouri to Fort Buford and then up the 
Yellowstone, we finally reached the mouth 
of the Rosebud, and I reported my com- 
mand to General Terry. A series of lcng 
marches was at once made. This, however, 
failed to bring the troops into action with 
the Indians, but occupied nearly two 
months of time, and then the forces under 
Generals Terry, Crook, and Gibbon were 
withdrawn to winter quarters. 

With the withdrawal of the other troops 
my command was directed to remain and 
shelter itself by building a cantonment. 
I intended, however, to do more than hiber- 
nate that winter. I believed that a winter 
campaign could be successfully made, even 
in that extremely cold climate. I told Gen- 
eral Terry that if he would give me supplies 
and a reasonable command, I would clear 
a zone of hostile Indians before spring. He 
said that it would be impossible for troops 
to endure the severity of those northern 
winters and that I could not contend against 
the elements. I was, however, confident of 
success, and equipped my troops as if they 
had been going to the arctic regions. They 
had campaigned in the Southwest in the 
winter, with the thermometer at twenty- 
eight degrees below zero. To attempt it in 


the Redmen 


a country where the temperature was 
known to fall to sixty degrees below was 
a different proposition; but they were sup- 
plied with an abundance of woolen and fur 
clothing, even to masks for covering their 
faces. 

The command consisted of my regiment, 
the 5th Infantry, two companies of the 22d 
Infantry, a few pieces of artillery, and a 
small company of scouts, interpreters, and 
friendly Indians. At times I had with me 
the most noted scouts and guides in the 
Western country. A prince among these 
was William F. Cody, better known as 
Buffalo Bill, who was then one of the hand- 
somest men I have ever seen; very tall and 
straight, an abundance of golden hair falling 
to his shoulders, like the cavaliers of old, 
large brilliant brown eyes, auburn mustache 
and goatee, and features as perfect as if they 
had been chiseled out of marble. L. S. 
Kelley, known as “ Yellowstone” Kelley, was 
a remarkable man, of the type of Kit Car- 
son or Daniel Boone—well educated, very 
intelligent, and a native of New York, but 
he lived on the remote frontier because he 
loved nature. To mention Clarke, Schmalsle, 
Dixon, Wing, Chapman, Jackson, Johnson, 
and others, and to recount the long rides 
they made, their daring feats, the misfor- 
tunes of some, and the valuable services of 
all, would fill a volume. 


SITTING BULL BEGINS HOSTILITIES 


In order to know the position and disposi- 
tion of the Indians, I adopted the same sys- 
tem of espionage that I had found successful 
in the Southwest. I soon learned by this 
means that the Indians had separated, and 
I determined, if possible, to prevent their 
reassembling. In this I was_ successful. 
I learned that Sitting Bull, with three tribes, 
the Uncpapas, Minneconjoux, and Sans 
Arcs, was moving north of the Yellowstone 
to the valley of the Big Dry, a tributary of 
the Missouri, and that Crazy Horse, with 
the Ogalallas and Cheyennes, was moving 
to the headwaters of the Tongue and Rose- 
bud rivers. In addition to these powerful 
tribes, there were warriors from the disaf- 
fected elements of other tribes. The In- 
dians intended to hunt buffaloes and gather 
their yearly supply of robes, and at the same 
time send out raiding parties for plunder. 
These great camps would, when located, be 
about a hundred miles apart. I determined 
to use my available force against them in 
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“ Sitting Bull, with a large number of warriors, attacked one of our supply trains and held it in check 
until its escort was strongly reenforced ~ 
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detail. Their young warriors lost no time 
in opening hostilities. They commenced 
by attacking isolated commands, stealing 
stock, and harassing the troops in 4many 
ways. One night my camp was attacked by 
the Indians charging close to our tentsin their 
efforts to stampede our saddle-horses and 
train-animals. They fired two shots through 
mytentjust overmycot. Our animals were, 
however, securely placed, and the troops 
soon repulsed the assault. Sitting Bull, 
with a large number of warriors, attacked 
one of our supply trains and held it in check 
until its escort was strongly reenforced. 


SITTING BULL PLANS TO KILL ME 


My first move was against Sitting Bull’s 
camp. I took the available part of my 
regiment, three hundred and ninety-four 
riflemen and one piece of artillery, and 
leaving a small guard at the cantonment, 
our temporary base, moved northeast. On 
the fourth day, October 21st, we suddenly 
discovered a strong force of a thousand or 
more warriors, each armed with a rifle and 
plenty of ammunition. They were gor- 
geously decorated with feathers, bead-work, 
and war-paint, well supplied with fur robes, 
and splendidly mounted on fleet, hardy war- 
ponies. As we approached their position, 
deployed in order of battle, they sent out 
a flag of truce, saying that Sitting Bull de- 
sired to meet the commanding officer. Their 
object appeared to be to delay us and ascer- 
tain ourstrength. I afterward learned that 
they had a well-laid plot to surprise us and 
attempt a massacre. As I desired to learn 
more of the location of their camp, I con- 
sented to meet Sitting Bull with six men 
under a flag of truce, half-way between the 
two forces. With Lieutenant Bailey and 
five privates I went out to meet him, the 
regiment taking up a commanding position 
in the rear. Sitting Bull spread a large 
robe on the ground and prepared to talk 
with much formality. I explained to him 
that it was useless for them to contend 
against the white race; that if they would 
discontinue their warlike attitude and dep- 
redations and go upon a reservation, I 
could assure them of the good-will of the 
government and my earnest efforts in their 
behalf; but all this was fruitless. They 
scorned the friendly proposition and scoffed 
at the idea of any power being able to sub- 
due the Sioux warriors. Sitting Bull said 
that Almighty God had made him an Indian 





and not an agency Indian, and he did not 
intend to be one. He said there never 
was a white man who did not hate the In- 
dians, and there never was an Indian who did 
not hate the white race. They were at that 
time flushed with victory. They believed 
the Sioux warriors superior to any body of 
white troops. During the conversation, 
through the interpreter, named Bruguicr, a 
half-breed, I told Sitting Bull that I knew 
when he would be on the Yellowstone and 
where he was going. This so surprised him 
that he instantly changed from an adroit, 
mild-mannered man to an enraged savage. 
His appearance was more like that of a wild 
beast than a human being. Every feature 
showed his intense emotions and _ fierce 
nature. His strong jaws were firmly set, 
and his eyes were like liquid fire. While we 
were thus talking, the officers and soldiers, 
with their rifles ready for action, had been 
anxiously watching the scene and had ob- 
setved a few warriors move down from the 
hills, one at a time, and take position near 
Sitting Bull. One was observed to place 
a short rifle under his buffalo-robe. This 
was also observed by the men with me, and 
by myself. Their object, I learned, was to 
encircle and destroy us, the same as had been 
done with General Canby a few years before 
in the lava-beds of Oregon. I informed 
Sitting Bull that unless those warriors re- 
turned to the main body of the Indians our 
conversation would at once terminate. See- 
ing our determination and also our readiness 
for action, he assented. Looking abashed, 
he told the young warriors to return, which 
they did very reluctantly. To discontinue 
the council without violence, and without 
divulging our purpose, I told Sitting Bull he 
could, during the night, consider what I had 
said to him, and I immediately withdrew to 
my command and then marched back about 
three miles to the nearest timber and water 
to camp for the night. 


“NOW FOR SOME FIGHTING” 


The next morning the command moved 
very early in the direction of what we be- 
lieved to be the main camp of the Indians, 
and, marching about ten miles, came in 
sight of it. Sitting Bull again sent out a 
flag of truce, asking for a talk, which was 
granted. I told him my command had 
come out to bring him and his followers in 
peaceably, if possible; forcibly, if we must. 
This was answered with scorn, and I finally 
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told him that I would 
give him fifteen min- 
utes and no longer to 
accept the terms of 
the government. 
With a huge grunt 
he turned on his heel 
and rushed back, 
shouting to his chiefs 
and warriors to pre- 
pare for battle. The 
prairie was imme- 
diately alive with 
Indians dashing in 
every direction. 
They assembled, 
took position en 
masse on the prairie 
or behind mounds 
and hills, wild with 
excitement and anx- 
ious for combat. 
My command was 
deployed into a 
large open square, 
and we moved for- 
ward. The Indians 
surrounded us, as- 
sumed a menacing 
attitude and set fire 
to the dry prairie- 
grass. At the end of 
fifteen minutes hos- 
tilities commenced. 
At the first shot a 
soldier remarked, 
“That shot ends the 
talk—now for some 
fighting.” 

The infantry sol- 
diers, presenting but 
a small target, with 
their skilled, long- 
range marksman- 
ship, kept the Indians 
at a good distance. 
That, with the artil- 
lery fire, was evident- 
ly a surprise to the 
Indians. The troops 
maintained most ex- 
cellent order and 
moved steadily on, 
driving the Indians 
through their camp, 
where they aban- 
doned much of their 
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Four of General Miles’s opponents in the great 
Indian war of 1876-77—Hump (top), Big 
Looking Glass, Sitting Bull, and Chief Gall 
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property and a few 
horses. Thus they 
were pursued for two 
days, a distance of 
forty-two miles. 
Wherever they made 
a stand, the troops 
would deploy and 
drive them out. 
They would never 
remain for a close 
decisive battle, al- 
though they out- 
numbered us at least 
three to one. 
They were driven 
south across the Yel- 
lowstone and finally, 
October 25th, sent in 
a flag of truce, ask- 
ing for terms. They 
agreed to go to their 
agencies and sur- 
render, and placed in 
our hands five of 
their principal chiefs 
as hostages for the 
surrender of some 
two thousand of 
their people. We 
learned at the same 
time that Sitting 
Bull, Gall, Pretty 
Bear, and quite a 
large camp, had 
broken away and 
gone north. Return- 
ing to the canton- 
ment, I soon 
equipped dnother 
command, of four 
hundred and thirty- 
four riflemen and a 
detachment of artil- 
lery, to move north 
in pursuit of Sitting 
Bull. That country, 
at that time, was 
entirely unknown. 
Steamers had passed 
up and down the 
Yellowstone and 
Missouri rivers, but 
the Indians had held 
the country so tena- 
ciously that it had 
never been surveyed, 
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and it was a blank on the official maps. At 
times we would find indications of Indians 
and strike their trail, but the blinding snow- 
storms of November and December obliter- 
ated all traces, and often we were obliged to 
march solely by the compass. We crossed 
and recrossed the Missouri River with artil- 
lery and loaded trains on the solid ice, the 
cold being intense. Some days the soldiers 
were obliged to march single file, taking turns 
in advance to break down the snow. Usually 
at night we would camp in the valleys where 
dry wood could be obtained, but at other 
times, in crossing the high divides, we could 
not obtain fuel, and the soldiers were obliged 
to lie down at night on the snow without 
fires. Still, they were so well equipped that, 
although they suffered much from the cold, 
it caused no permanent injury. By dividing 
my command into three columns I was en- 
abled to reconnoiter a wider zone of territory; 
one column, under the command of Captain 
F. D. Baldwin, struck Sitting Bull’s camp 
on the Big Dry, drove him out, and captured 
a large quantity of camp equipage and a few 
horses. Sitting Bull had now been driven 
far enough north to be practically out of 
the field of operation, and the command 
returned to the cantonment. 


WHERE DEFEAT MEANT ANNIHILATION 


Within six days I had organized another 
command for a campaign against the large 
camp of Ogalallas and Northern Cheyennes 
under Crazy Horse, Big Crow, Little Big 
Man, Hump, Two Moons, and White Bull, 
which was located about eighty miles to the 
southwest, near the head of the Rosebud and 
Tongue rivers. On the last of December 
I moved up the valley of the Tongue River 
with four hundred and thirty-six riflemen of 
the 5th and the 22d Infantry and two pieces 
of artillery, which I concealed in my wagon- 
train by covering the guns and carriages 
with wagon bows and canvas, intending to 
surprise the Indians. The snow was a foot 
deep on the level, and the streams were 
frozen solid. During the march we were 
somewhat harassed by the Indians, and once 
they surprised and killed two of our soldiers. 
As we approached their camp, extending for 
three miles along the Tongue River, they 
retreated. Their evident object was to 
secure a stronger position in the more 
mountainous country. Skirmishing fre- 
quently occurred, and one day our advance- 
guard captured a warrior, three women, and 


three children as they were returning to 
their camp. As these belonged to prominent 
families in the hostile camp, their capture 
had quite important results. The command 
advanced into what was known as the Wolf 
Mountains; well named, as they are rugged, 
rough, and most unattractive. We were 
then three hundred miles from the nearest 
settlement on the west and four hundred 
miles from the terminus of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad on the east. In the im- 
pending engagement with this powerful 
body of Indians, defeat would mean anni- 
hilation, and it would have been weeks be- 
fore our fate would have been known. Every 
officer and soldier realized his responsibility. 


THE DEATH OF CHIEF BIG CROW 


On the evening of January 7th, the com- 
mand took up a strong position and camped 
for the night. The following morning the 
Indians were reported in great numbers 
coming down the valley. They found us 
ready for action. From a high bluff, with 
a field-glass, I watched them come out of the 
canyon and move down the valley—at least 
a thousand or twelve hundred well-armed 
and well-mounted warriors. They shouted 
their determination to make it another mas- 
sacre. In fact, they yelled to the soldiers, 
“You have had your last breakfast”; the 
response was equally defiant. When within 
range the infantry opened fire, and the cov- 
erings were quickly removed from what had 
appeared to be harmless wagons, but now 
became effective artillery. 

The Indians completely surrounded the 
command, but the key to their position 
was a high bluff in front of the left 
of our line. To charge and capture this 
point was a difficult undertaking for our 
troops. They were, however, gallantly led 
by Majors Casey and Butler and Cap- 
tains MacDonald and Baldwin. The last 
was very conspicuous as he rode at the 
front of his line, waving his hat. As they 
advanced, a prominent chief, Big Crow, 
who had made his followers believe that his 
“medicine” was so strong that no white 
man’s bullet could harm him, proved the 
strength of his superstition by his dauntless 
courage. As the troops, encumbered by 
their heavy clothing and impeded by the 
deep snow, ascended the hill, firing as they 
advanced, this most noted leader dashed out 
in full view of the soldiers, whooping and yell- 
ing defiance with savage bravado. He was 
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On the trail of Sitting Bull in the winter of 1876-77 
In the intense cold of a Northwestern winter, when the 
troops often slept on the snow without fires, General 
Miles followed and fought the Indians day after day 


and finally cleared that region of hostiles.— 
Captain F. D. Baldwin (left), one of General 











gorgeously bedecked in war-costume, with 
eagle-feathers reaching nearly to the ground. 
His strong voice could be heard up and down 
the valley whenever there was a lull in the 
firing. He was unharmed for a time, as it 
is not easy to hit a man when he is in quick 
action, but some cool-headed soldier fired 
more deliberately and dropped him dead, 
just as the troops charged up and took pos- 
session of the bluff. This caused a retreat 
which soon became a panic and rout of all 
the Indians in the valley. We followed them 
a short distance up the valley to make sure 
of their precipitous retreat and then moved 
back to camp, masters of the situation, and 
with the great satisfaction that our labori- 
ous efforts had been crowned with success. 
The command then returned to the canton- 
ment. The captives were kindly treated, 
well fed and clothed, and after keeping them 
a month I sent three of them with an inter- 
preter to the hostile camp with a message 


Miles’s most daring aids; “Yellowstone” Kelley, 
scout; Little Chief, one of the noted leaders 
who surrendered 



















demanding their surrender. The Indians j 

were surprised to see their relatives alive and 

to learn that they had been well treated. 
After the engagement of January 8th, the 

Indians had retreated west to the base of 

the Big Horn Mountains and camped in the 

deep snow, where they suffered from the in- 

tense cold and many of their horses died 

from exposure. Thus the demand for their 

surrender came at an opportune time. The 

result was that a delegation of nineteen chiefs 

and warriors came down to the cantonment | 

to learn what terms would be granted them. 

They were told that they must surrender 

their arms and war-ponies; the latter would } 

be sold and the proceeds returned to them in 

domestic stock; that solongas they remained 

at peace and complied with the directions of 

the government, they would be justly treated. 
The meeting of the captives and their 

relatives, who came in with this delegation, 

was one that fully illustrated the Indian 
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character. The women were hysterical 
with emotion; they bewailed the misfor- 
tunes and woes of their race, and at the same 
time they shed tears of joy at seeing again 
those nearest and dearest to them. The 
Indian warriors scorn to show any emotion 
of grief, joy, or fear. One was observed to 
take up a little child in his arms with the 
utmost tenderness, yet his face was as 
motionless as a bronze statue. One beauti- 
ful Indian girl looked in vain among the 
warriors for the face of her lover, and 
although she inquired anxiously for him, she 
was turned away by them with some 
thoughtless remark or jest, little realizing 
the depth of the heart wound they were 
inflicting. We were unaware of this ro- 
mance until it resulted in a sad tragedy. 
One morning a sharp report was heard com- 
ing from one of the tents occupied by the 
Indians, and it was found that the young 
Indian maiden had committed suicide with 
a small pistol that she had concealed all the 
time since their capture. Her companions 
then reported that she was overcome with 
grief because her lover had not come in to 
see her, but it was afterward learned that he 
knew nothing of the warriors’ leaving camp; 
that he was away hunting at the time and 
did not return until several days after their 
departure—too late to join them. 


LITTLE CHIEF DECIDES FOR PEACE 


The delegation, upon returning to camp 
with the conditions before mentioned, found 
their people willing to accept our terms, and 
the whole camp, over three thousand, moved 
over. the divide and down the valley of the 
Tongue Riveren route tothecantonment. At 
the mouth of Otter Creek, they were met by 
a runner from the Spotted Tail Agency, who 
urged them to come in there and surrender, 
saying they would be granted better terms 
and be with their friends, etc. The camp 
halted, and a delegation of over one hundred 
principal chiefs and warriors came down to 
see if more liberal terms would be granted. 
They were told that they must surrender at 
the agencies or to the military in the field; 
that the country must be cleared of hostile 
Indians. With all the power I possessed, I 
urged them to discontinue their hostilities 
and accept the best terms they could get from 
the government, assuring them that if they 
did I would cease to be their enemy and 
become their friend. At the close of my 
remarks, absolute silence prevailed for at 


least five minutes. Those were most anxious 
moments. They were to determine peace 
or war. Finally, Little Chief, a noted war- 
rior and their principal orator, came forward 
with great dignity and deliberation and 
threw back the rich buffalo-robe from his 
shoulders, like the toga of a Roman senator, 
finally letting it drop until it remained sus- 
pended from his belt. In making their ora- 
torical efforts, some of our politicians re- 
move their collars and even their coats, but 
this Indian orator threw off everything 
above his waist, displaying the scars of the 
sun-dance on his upper arms and breast. 
His manner, movements, and gestures were 
the perfection of dignity and grace. With 
eloquence and deep feeling he recited the 
misfortunes of his race, their devotion to 
their country, and their effort to defend and 
retain it. Finally he said, “‘ Your terms are 
cruel and harsh, but we are going to accept 
them.” I have never heard more welcome 
words. They meant peace instead of war, 
friendship instead of hostility, prosperity 
instead of desolation, and safety and secur- 
ity in place of terror. To make their assur- 
ance doubly sure, White Bull, the head 
warrior of the Cheyennes, said that he 
would remain as hostage for the good faith 
of the Cheyennes. Hump, the leading war- 
rior and most popular man of his tribe, said 
he would remain for the good faith of the 
Ogalallas, and others did the same until 
I checked them, saying it was enough. They 
had manifested their willingness to pledge 
their lives for their tribes and race. Little 
Hawk, the uncle of Crazy Horse, and a promi- 
nent chief, promised that within a certain 
number of days he would bring in Crazy 
Horse, or have him surrender at the lower 
agencies, and this promise he kept. Within 
a short time more than three hundred came 
in and surrendered; the remainder contin- 
ued their journey south and surrendered to 
the agencies, except Lame Deer’s band of 
about three hundred. These declared they 
would never surrender. Those that came 
in surrendered their arms and ponies, and 
afterward remained at peace. Sitting Bull, 
who had been concealing his small following, 
retreated to Canada. 
THE KILLING OF CHIEF LAME DEER 

When the Indians had become settled and 

confidence restored, I organized a command 


to go after Lame Deer’s camp, then on the 
upper Rosebud. We moved up the Tongue 
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“Evidently suspecting treachery, Lame Deer jerked his hand from mine, grasped his rifle, stepped back a 
few paces, and fired. As he did this, I whirled my horse to the right, and his bullet passed my breast, 
killing a brave soldier near by. The chief was instantly killed by Captain Whelan, and the 

fight continved until fourteen warriors were killed, and many more wounded 113 
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River, passing over the trail of the Indians, 
when they moved from that valley to the 
Rosebud, and making a day’s march beyond 
went into camp for the night, believing that 
the Indians would be watching us from the 
hills. After dark I took a battalion of 
mounted troops and made a forced march 
directly across the country for about thirty 
miles, and before daylight concealed the 
command, sending out three Indian scouts 
in different directions to look for signs of 
Indians. They soon discovered Smoke ris- 
ing above Lame Deer’s camp, about fifteen 
miles distant. I crawled up behind a bluff, 
and looking through my field-glass could 
discern what appeared to be a mist or light 
cloud against the foothill. So keen eyed 
were the Indians that they said it was the 
smoke of a village and that they could see 
ponies grazing. To approach it without 
being discovered was an art. Our Indian 
guides took us up one ravine and down an- 
other in a winding course, always keeping 
some object between the command and the 
hostile camp. We finally rested and waited 
for the night. After midnight we started 
again, and just at the dawn of a beautiful 
spring morning we passed up a tributary of 
the Rosebud on which the camp was located. 
I detached one company of mounted men 
under Lieutenants Casey and Jerome, with 
orders to charge up the valley and stampede 
the horses, while with a battalion of the 
2d Cavalry I attacked the camp. This was 
successful and four hundred and fifty horses, 
mules, and ponies were captured. As we 
dashed up to the village, I told our friendly 
Indians to call out to the hostiles that we 
would spare their lives if they surrendered. 
The retreat of several of the Indian warriors 
was cut off, and they laid down their arms. 
I rode up to the principal chief, Lame Deer, 
extending my hand, and said, “‘ How, how, 
Cola?” meaning friend. He took my hand, 
and as I was trying to assure him of safety, 
in the intense excitement a white scout rode 
up behind me, and before I could check him 
covered the Indian with his rifle. Evi- 
dently suspecting treachery, Lame Deer 
jerked his hand from mine, grasped his rifle, 
stepped back a few paces, and fired. As he 
did this, I whirled my horse to the right, and 
his bullet passed my breast, killing a brave 
soldier near by. The chief was instantly 
killed by Captain Whelan, and the fight con- 
tinued until fourteen warriors were killed, 
and many more wounded. The Indians 


who escaped were driven into the rough 
mountainous country and followed until 
they finally surrendered to the southern 
agencies. 

Thus ended Indian hostilities in that vast 
country. When peace and security had been 
fully established, one of the first steamboats 
to come up the river in June, 1877, brought 
my wife and little daughter, from whom I 
had been separated for nearly a year. With 
them came a sister of Mrs. Miles, Miss 
Elizabeth Sherman. These were the first 
white women to visit that remote region and 
call a soldier’s camp and bivouac their 
“‘army home,” but they were soon followed 
by the families and relatives of other officers 
and some of the soldiers. 


AN INDIAN ELOPEMENT 


The dark clouds of war are not without 
occasional rays of sunshine. When the sur- 
rendered Indians were peacefully camped 
along the valley of the Yellowstone, there 
occurred one morning a great commotion in 
the camp of the Ogalallas, and the Indians 
were running in every direction anxiously 
looking for their most popular man, the head 
warrior, Hump, who could nowhere be 
found. He was, physically, the finest type 
of the savage Indian that I have ever seen. 
He was only twenty-six years old, but his 
great activity and superior courage had 
made him a noted leader. The Indians 
were wild with excitement. They feared 
that some harm had befallen him and came 
up to my headquarters to learn if I could 
give them any information or assistance. 
Finally, after fruitless search, it was re- 
ported that the belle of the neighboring 
Cheyenne camp was also missing. She 
was quite a noted beauty and the pride of 
the tribe. The relatives and friends there- 
fore concluded that these children of nature 
had resolved to become companions for life. 
No formal announcement or license was re- 
quired; no ceremony or music; no tears or 
cheers. They had quietly withdrawn from 
all their people. Beside the crystal waters 
of the Yellowstone, through the forests and 
fields, they wandered in blissful companion- 
ship together. After it was fully decided that 
it was a romance that had taken them away, 
their relatives immediately began to make 
or gather beautiful presents for them when 
they should return, and after some weeks 
they reappeared one morning before sun- 
rise as mysteriously as they had departed. 


The next instalment of General Miles’s Memoirs will appear in the July issue. 














THOUGHTS ON 
LEAVING JAPAN 


BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 
CHANGING medley of insistent sounds, 7 TELL 


Like broken airs played on a samisen, 
Pursues me, as the waves blot out the shore. 
The trot of wooden heels; the warning cry 

Of patient runners; laughter, and strange words 

Of children, children, children everywhere. 

The clap of reverent hands before some shrine; 

And over all the haunting temple bells, 

Waking, in silent chambers of the soul, 

Dim memories of long-forgotten lives. 






































But, oh! the sorrow of the undertone, 
The wail of hopeless weeping in the dawn 
From lips that smiled through gilded bars at night.* 


Brave little people of large aims, you bow 

Too often, and too low, before the Past; 

You sit too long in worship of the dead. 

Yet have you risen, open eyed, to greet 

The great material Present; now salute 

The greater Future, blazing its bold trail 

Through old traditions. Leave your dead to sleep 
In quiet peace with God. Let your concern 

Be with the living and the yet unborn; 

Bestow on them your thoughts, and waste no time 
In costly honors to insensate dust. 

Unlock the doors of usefulness, and lead 

Your lovely daughters forth to larger fields, 

Away from jungles of the ancient sin. 


For, oh! the sorrow of that undertone, 
The wail of hopeless weeping in the dawn 
From lips that smiled through gilded bars at night. 


*There is no secrecy in the “White Slave” market of 
Japan. It is an open trade, legalized by custom and 
law. One of the remarkable sights of the world is the 
Yoshiwara district of Tokio. In that city of sixty thou- 
sand souls, two thousand girls dedicated to immorality as 
a profession are to be seen every evening after candle- 
light, disporting themselves, for the approval of customers, 
behind the gilded bars of small houses resembling cages. 
A parent or guardian is obliged to sign written consent 
before a girl enters the life. Two localities in Japan send 
large numbers of girls to the Yoshiwara district. Fathers 
often sell one or more daughters to this life for a period 
of years; yet in Japan women are considered more or 
less “unsexed”? who seek education and self-supporting 
occupations. On April oth a large part of this district 
was destroyed by fire,and many thousands of the in- 
mates were made homeless. 
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DRAWN BY WILL PORTED 


I shuddered, for my hand had once been clasped by one wearing that poison ring, which had sent Templeton 
and his fiancée, and now Vanderdyke himself, to their deaths 
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The following story of Craig Kennedy, scientific detective, parallels closely a case which 
has for months baffled the authorities of a Southern city. It was a case of sudden death 
shrouded in deepest mystery. In this story Mr. Reeve, following the lead of Edgar 
Allan Poe in ‘The Mystery of Marie Roget,’’ selects a similar background and gives 
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a chance to unravel the mystery by applying his own original and up-to-date methods 
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ILES of newspapers and innumera- 
ble clippings from the press bureaus 
littered Kennedy’s desk in rank 
profusion. Kennedy himself was 

so deeply absorbed that I had merely said 
good evening as I came in and had started 
to open my mail. With an impatient sweep 
of his hand, however, he brushed the whole 
mass of newspapers into the waste-basket. 

“Tt seems to me, Walter,” he exclaimed 
in disgust, “that this mystery is considered 
insoluble for the very reason which should 
make it easy to solve—the extraordinary 
character of its features.” 

Inasmuch as he had opened the subject, 
[ laid down the letter I was reading. “T’ll 
wager I can tell you just why you made 
that remark, Craig,” I ventured. ‘ You’re 
reading up on that Wainwright-Templeton 
affair.” 

“You are on the road to becoming a de- 
tective yourself, Walter,” he answered with 
a touch of sarcasm. “Your ability to add 
two units to two other units and obtain 
four units is almost worthy of Inspector 
O’Connor. You are right, and within a 
quarter of an hour the district attorney of 
Westchester County will be here. He tele- 
phoned me this afternoon and sent an as- 
sistant with this mass of dope. I suppose 
he’ll want it back,” he added, fishing the 
newspapers out of the basket again. ‘But, 
with all due respect to your profession, I’ll 
say that no one would ever get on speaking 
terms with the solution of this case if he had 
to depend solely on the newspaper writers.” 

“No?” I queried, rather nettled at his 
tone. 

“No,” he repeated emphatically. “‘ Here 
one of the most popular girls in the fashion- 


able suburb of Williston, and one of the 
leading younger members of the bar in New 
York, engaged to be married, are found 
dead in the library of the girl’s home the 
day before the ceremony. And now, a 
week later, no one knows whether it was 
an accident due to the fumes from the an- 
tique charcoal-brazier, or whether it was a 
double suicide, or suicide and murder, or a 
double murder, or—or— why, the experts 
haven’t even been able to agree on whether, 
they have discovered poison or not,” he 
continued, growing as excited as the city 
editor did over my first attempt as a cub 
reporter. 

“They haven’t agreed on anything except’ 
that on the eve of what was, presumably, 
to have been the happiest day of their lives 
two of the best known members of the 
younger set are found dead, while abso- 
lutely no one, as far as is known, can be 
proved to have been near them within the 
time necessary to murder them. No won- 
der the coroner says it is simply a case of 
asphyxiation. No wonder the district at- 
torney is at his wits’ end. You fellows have 
hounded them with your hypotheses until 
they can’t see the facts straight. You sug- 
gest one solution and before—”’ 

The door-bell sounded insistently, and 
without waiting for an answer a tall, spare, 
loose-jointed individual stalked in and faid 
a green bag on the table. 

“Good evening, Professor Kennedy,” he 
began brusquely. “I am District Attorney 
Whitney, of Westchester. I see you have 
been reading up on the case. Quite right.” 

“Quite wrong,” answered Craig. ‘‘Let 
me introduce my friend, Mr. Jameson, of 
the Star. Sit down. Jameson knows what 
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I think of the way the newspapers have 
handled this case. I was about to tell him 
as you came in that I intended to disregard 
everything that had been printed, to start 
out with you as if it were a fresh subject 
and get the facts at first hand. Let’s get 
right down to business. First tell us just 
how it was that Miss Wainwright and Mr. 
Templeton were discovered and by whom.” 

The district attorney loosened the cords 
of the green bag and drew out a bundle of 
documents. “I’ll read you the affidavit of 
the maid who found them,” he said, finger- 
ing the documents nervously. ‘You see, 
John Templeton had left his office in New 
York early that afternoon, telling his father 
that he was going to visit Miss Wainwright. 
He caught the three-twenty train, reached 


_ Williston all right, walked to the Wain- 


wright house, and, in spite of the bustle of 
preparation for the wedding, the next day, 
he spent the rest of the afternoon with Miss 
Wainwright. That’s where the mystery be- 
gins. They had no visitors. At least, the 
maid who answers the bell says they had 
none. She was busy with.the rest of the 
family, and I believe the front door was not 
locked—we don’t lock our doors in Willis- 
ton, except at night.” 

He had found the paper and paused to 
impress these facts on our minds. 

“Mrs. Wainwright and Miss Marian 
Wainwright, the sister, were busy about the 
house. Mrs. Wainwright wished to consult 
Laura about something. She summoned the 
maid and asked if Mr. Templeton and Miss 
Wainwright were in the house. The maid 
replied that she would see, and this is her 
affidavit. Ahem! I'll skip the legal part: 

““*T knocked at the library door twice, 
but obtaining no answer, I supposed they 
had gone out for a walk or perhaps a ride 
across country as they often did. I opened 
the door partly and looked in. There 
was a silence in the room, a strange, queer 
silence. I opened the door further and, 
looking toward the davenport in the corner, 
I saw Miss Laura and Mr. Templeton in 
such an awkward position. They looked 
as if they had fallen asleep. His head was 
thrown back against the cushions of the 
davenport, and on his face was a most 
awful look. It was discolored. Her head 


had fallen forward on his shoulder, side- 
ways, and on her face, too, was the same 
terrible stare and the same discoloration. 
\ Their right hands were tightly clasped. 


““*T called to them. They did not answer. 
Then the horrible truth flashed on me. 
They were dead. I felt giddy for a minute, 
but quickly recovered myself, and with a 
cry for help I rushed to Mrs. Wainwright’s 
room, shrieking that they were dead. Mrs. 
Wainwright fainted. Miss Marian called 
the doctor on the telephone and helped us 
restore her mother. She seemed perfectly 
cool in the tragedy, and I do not know what 
we servants should have done if she had 
not been there to direct us. The house was 
frantic, and Mr. Wainwright was not at 
home. 

““T did not detect any odor when I 
opened the library door. No glasses or 
bottles or vials or other receptacles which 
could have held poison were discovered or 
removed by me, or to the best of my knowl- 
edge and belief by anyone else.’”’ 

“What happened next?” asked Craig 
eagerly. 

“The family physician arrived and sent 
for the coroner immediately, and later for 
myself. You see, he thought at once of 
murder.” 

“But the coroner, I understand, thinks 
differently,’’ prompted Kennedy. 

“Yes, the coroner has declared the case 
to be accidental. He says that the weight 
of evidence points positively to asphyxia- 
tion. Still, how can it be asphyxiation? 
They could have escaped from the room at 
any time; the door was not locked. I tell 
you, in spite of the fact that the tests for 
poison in their mouths, stomachs, and blood 
have so far revealed nothing, I still believe 
that John Templeton and Laura Wain- 
wright were murdered.” 

Kennedy looked at his watch thought- 
fully. “You have told me‘just enough to 
make me want to see the coroner himself,” 
he mused. “If we take the next train out 
to Williston with you, will you engage to 
get us a half-hour talk with him on the case, 
Mr. Whitney?” 

“Surely. But we'll have to start right 
away. I’ve finished my other business in 
New York. Inspector O’Connor—ah, I see 
you know him—has promised to secure the 
attendance of anyone whom I can show to 
be a material witness in the case. Come on, 
gentlemen; I’ll answer your other ques- 
tions on the train.” 

As we settled ourselves in the smoker, 
Whitney remarked in a low voice, “You 
know, some one has said that there is.only 





right about the poison, too. 


one thing more difficult to investigate and 
solve than a crime whose commission is 
surrounded by complicated circumstances 
and that is a crime whose perpetration is 
wholly devoid of circumstances.” 

“Are you so sure that this crime is wholly 
devoid of circumstances?” asked Craig. 

“Professor,” he replied, ‘I’m not sure of 
anything in this case. If I were I should 
not require your assistance. I would like 
the credit of solving it myself, but it is be- 
yond me. Just think of it: so far we haven’t 
a Clue, at least none that shows the slightest 
promise, although we have worked night 
and day for a week. It’s all darkness. The 
facts are so simple that they give us noth- 
ing to work on. It is like a blank sheet of 
paper.” 

Kennedy said nothing, and the district 
attorney proceeded: “I don’t blame Mr. 





Craig shook his head as he stared at the black precipitate. “* You were perfectly right about the asphyxiation. 
Doctor,” he remarked slowly, * but wrong as to the cause. 
Only it is a poison neither of you ever heard of ~ 


And you, Mr. Whitney. were 


Nott, the coroner, for thinking it an acci- 
dent. But to my mind, some master crim- 
inal must have arranged this very baffling 
simplicity of circumstances. You recall 
that the front door was unlocked. This 
person must have entered the house unob- 
served, not a difficult thing to do, for the 
Wainwright house is somewhat isolated. 
Perhaps this person brought along some 
poison in the form of a beverage, and in- 
duced the two victims to drink. And then, 
this person must have removed the evi- 
dences as swiftly as they were brought in 
and by the same door. That, I think, is the 
only solution.” 

“That is not the only solution. It is one 
solution,” interrupted Kennedy quietly. 

“Do you think some one in the house did 
it?” I asked quickly. 

“T think,” replied Craig, carefully meas- 
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uring his words, “that if poison was given 
them it must have been by some one they 
both knew pretty well.” 

No one said a word, until at last I broke 
the silence. ‘I know from the gossip of the 
Star office that many Williston people say 
that Marian was very jealous of her sister 
Laura for capturing the catch of the season. 
Williston people don’t hesitate to hint at it.” 

Whitney . produced another document 
from that fertile green bag. It was another 
affidavit. He handed it to us. It was a 
statement signed by Mrs. Wainwright, and 
read: 

‘Before God, my daughter Marian is in- 
nocent. If you wish to find out all, find out 
more about the past history of Mr. Temple- 
ton before he became engaged to Laura. 
She would never in the world have committed 
suicide. She was too bright and cheerful 
for that, even if Mr. Templeton had been 
about to break off the engagement. My 
daughters Laura and Marian were always 


treated by Mr. Wainwright and myself 
exactly alike. Of course they had their 
quarrels, just as all sisters do, but there 
was never, to my certain knowledge, a seri- 
ous disagreement, and I was always close 
enough to my girls to know. No, Laura 
was murdered by some one outside.” 
Kennedy did not seem to attach much im- 
portance to this statement. ‘Let us see,” 
he began reflectively. ‘First, we have a 
young woman especially attractive and 
charming in both person and temperament. 
She is just about to be married and, if the 
reports are to be believed, there was no 
cloud on her happiness. Secondly, we have 
a young man whom everyone agrees to have 
been of an ardent, energetic, optimistic 
temperament. He had everything to live 
for, presumably. So far, so good. Every 
one who has investigated this case, I under- 
stand, has tried to eliminate the double- 
suicide and the suicide-and-murder theories. 
That is all right, providing the facts are as 





My next step was to drop into the office of a Spanish-American paper whose editor was 
especially well informed on South American affairs _ 
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stated. We shall see, later, when we inter- 
view the coroner. Now, Mr. Whitney, sup- 
pose you tell us briefly what you have 
learned about the past history of the two 
unfortunate lovers.” 

“Well, the Wainwrights are an old West- 
chester family, not very wealthy, but of 
the real aristocracy of the county. There 
were only two children, Laura and Marian. 
The Templetons were much the same sort 
of family. The children all attended a 
private school at White Plains, and there 
also they met Schuyler Vanderdyke. These 
four constituted a sort of little aristocracy 
in the school. I mention this, because Van- 
derdyke later became Laura’s first husband. 
This marriage with Templeton was a second 
venture.” 

“How long ago was she divorced?” asked 
Craig attentively. 

“About three years ago. I’m coming to 
that in a moment. The sisters went to 
college together, Templeton to law school, 
and Vanderdyke studied civil engineering. 
Their intimacy was pretty well broken up, 
all except Laura’s and Vanderdyke’s. Soon 
after he graduated he was taken into the 
construction department of the Central 
Railroad by his uncle, who was a vice- 
president, and Laura and he were married. 
As far as I can learn he had been a fellow of 
convivial habits at college, and about two 
years after their marriage his wife suddenly 
became aware of what had long been well 
known in Williston, that Vanderdyke was 
paying marked attention to a woman named 
Miss Laporte in New York. 

“No sooner had Laura Vanderdyke 
learned of this intimacy of her husband,” 
continued Whitney, ‘“‘than she quietly hired 
private detectives to shadow him, and on 
their evidence she obtained a divorce. The 
papers were sealed, and she resumed her 
maiden name. 

“As far as I can find out, Vanderdyke 
then disappeared from her life. He resigned 
his position with the railroad and joined 
a party of engineers exploring the upper 
Amazon. Later he went to Venezuela. 
Miss Laporte also went to South America 
about the same time, and was for a time in 
Venezuela, and later in Peru. 

“Vanderdyke seems to have dropped all 
his early associations completely, though 
at present I find he is back in New York 
raising capital for a company to exploit a 
new asphalt concession in the interior of 
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Venezuela. Miss Laporte has also reap- 
peared in New York as Mrs. Ralston, with 
a mining claim in the mountains of Peru.” 

“And Templeton?” asked Craig. “Had 
he had any previous matrimonial ven- 
tures?” 

“No, none. Of course he had had love 
affairs, mostly with the country-club set. 
He had known Miss Laporte pretty well, 
too, while he was in law school in New York. 
But when he settled down to work he seems 
to have forgotten all about the girls for a 
couple of years or so. He was very anxious 
to get ahead, and let nothing stand in his 
way. He was admitted to the bar and 
taken in by his father as junior member of 
the firm of Templeton, Mills & Templeton. 
Not long ago he was appointed a special 
master to take testimony in the get-rich- 
quick-company prosecutions, and I hap- 
pen to know that he was making good.” 

Kennedy nodded. “What sort of fellow 
personally was Templeton?” he asked. 

“Very popular,” replied the district at- 
torney, “both at the country club and in 
his profession in New York. He was a 
fellow of naturally commanding tempera- 
ment—the Templetons were always that 
way. I doubt if many young men even 
with his chances could have gained such 
a reputation at thirty-five as his. Socially 
he was very popular, too, a great catch for 
all the sly mamas of the country club who 
had marriageable daughters. He liked 
automobiles and outdoor sports, and he was 
strong in politics, too. That was how he 
got ahead so fast. 

“Well, to cut the story short, Templeton 
met the Wainwright girls again last summer 
at a resort on Long Island. They had just 
returned from a long trip abroad, spending 
most of the time in the Far East with their 
father, whose firm has business interests in 
China. The girls were very attractive. They 
rode and played tennis and golf better than 
most of the men, and this fall Templeton 
became a frequent visitor at the Wain- 
wright home in Williston. 

“People who know them best tell me that 
his first attentions were paid to Marian, a 
very dashing and ambitious young woman. 
Nearly every day Templeton’s car stopped 
at the house and the girls and some friend 
of Templeton’s in the country club went 
for a ride. They tell me that at this time 
Marian always sat with Templeton on the 
front seat. But after a few weeks the gos- 
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sips—nothing of that sort ever escapes 
Williston—said that the occupant of the 
front seat was Laura. She often drove the 
car herself and was very clever at it. At 
any rate, not long after that the engage- 
ment was announced.” 

As we walked up from the pretty little 
Williston station Kennedy asked: “One 
more question, Mr. Whitney. How did 
Marian take the engagement?” 

The district attorney hesitated. “I will 
be perfectly frank, Mr. Kennedy,” he an- 
swered. ‘The country-club people tell me 
that the girls were very cool toward each 
other. That was why I got that statement 
from Mrs. Wainwright. I wish tobeperfectly 
fair to everyone concerned in this case.” 

We found the coroner quite willing to 
talk, in spite of the fact that the hour was 
late. “My friend, Mr. Whitney, here, still 
holds the poison theory,’’ began the coroner, 
“in spite of the fact that everything points 
absolutely toward asphyxiation. If I had 
been able to discover the slightest trace of 
illuminating-gas in the room I should have 
pronounced it asphyxia at once. All the 
symptoms accorded with it. But the as- 
phyxia was not caused by escaping illumi- 
nating-gas. 

“There was an antique charcoal-brazier 
in the room, and I have ascertained that it 
was lighted. Now, anything like a brazier 
will, unless there is proper ventilation, give 
rise to carbonic oxide or carbon monoxide 
gas, which is always present in the products 
of combustion, often to the extent of from 
five to ten percent. A very slight quantity 
of this gas, insufficient even to cause an 
odor in a room, will give a severe headache, 
and a case is recorded where a whole family 
in Glasgow was poisoned without knowing 
it by the escape of this gas. A little over 
one per cent. of it in the atmosphere is fatal, 
if breathed for any length of time. You 
know, it is a product of combustion, and is 
very deadly—it is the much-dreaded white 
damp or afterdamp of a mine explosion. 

“I’m going to tell you a secret which I 
have not given out to the press yet. I tried 
an experiment in a closed room to-day, 
lighting the brazier. Some distance from 
it I placed a cat confined in a cage so it 
could not escape. In an hour and a half the 
cat was asphyxiated.” 

The coroner concluded with an air of 
triumph that quite squelched the district 
attorney. 


Kennedy was all attention. ‘Have you 
preserved samples of the blood of Mr. Tem- 
pleton and Miss Wainwright?” he asked. 

“Certainly. I have them in my office.” 

The coroner, who was also a local physi- 
cian, led us back into his private office. 

“And the cat?” added Craig. 

Doctor Nott produced it in a covered 
basket. 

Quickly Kennedy drew off a little of the 
blood of the cat and held it up to the light 
along with the human samples. The differ- 
ence was apparent. 

“You see,” he explained, “carbon monox- 
ide combines firmly with the blood, destroy- 
ing the red coloring matter of the red cor- 
puscles. No, Doctor, I’m afraid it wasn’t 
carbonic oxide that killed the lovers, al- 
though it certainly killed the cat.” 

Doctor Nott was crestfallen, but still 
unconvinced. “If my whole medical repu- 
tation were at stake,” he repeated, “I 
should still be compelled to swear to as- 
phyxia. I’ve seen it too often to make a 
mistake. Carbonic oxide or not, Templeton 
and Miss Wainwright were asphyxiated.” 

It was now Whitney’s chance to air his 
theory. “I have always inclined toward 
the cyanide-of-potassium theory, either 
that it was administered in a drink or per- 
haps injected by a needle,” he said. ‘One 
of the chemists has reported that there was 
a possibility of slight traces of cyanide in 
the mouths.” 

“Tf it had been cyanide,” replied Craig, 
looking reflectively at the two jars before 
him on the table, “these blood specimens 
would be blue in color and clotted. But 
they are not. Then, too, there is a sub- 
stance in the saliva which is used in the 
process of digestion. It gives a reaction 
which might very easily be mistaken for a 
slight trace of cyanide. I think that ex- 
plains what the chemist discovered; no more, 
no less. The cyanide theory does not fit.” 

“One chemist hinted at nux vomica,” 
volunteered the coroner. “He said it wasn’t 
nux vomica, but that the blood test showed 
something very much like it. Oh, we’ve 
looked for morphine, chloroform, ether, all 
the ordinary poisons, besides some of the 
little known alkaloids. Believe me, Pro- 
fessor Kennedy, it was asphyxia.” 

I could tell by the look that crossed Ken- 
nedy’s face that at last a ray of light had 
pierced the darkness. ‘“‘Have you any 
spirits of turpentine in the office?” he asked. 











The coroner shook his head and took a 
step toward the telephone as if to call the 
drug-store in town. 

“Or ether?” interrupted Craig. “Ether 
will do.” 

“Oh, yes, plenty of ether.” 

Craig poured a little of one of the blood 
samples from the jar into a tube and added 
a few drops of ether. A cloudy dark pre- 
cipitate formed. He smiled quietly and 
said, half to himself, “I thought so.” 

“What is it?” asked the coroner eagerly. 
“Nux vomica?”’ 

Craig shock his head as he stared at the 
black precipitate. ‘‘You were perfectly 
right about the asphyxiation, Doctor,” he 
remarked slowly, “but wrong as to the 
cause. It wasn’t carbon monoxide or illumi- 
nating-gas. And you, Mr. Whitney, were 
right about the poison, too. Only it is a 
poison neither of you ever heard of.” 

“What is it?’ we asked simultaneously. 

“Let me take these samples and make 
some further tests. I am sure of it, but it 
is new to me. Wait till to-morrow night, 
when my chain of evidence is completed. 
Then you are all cordially invited to attend 
at my laboratory at the university. I'll 
ask you, Mr. Whitney, to come armed with 
a warrant for John or Jane Doe. Please 
see that the Wainwrights, particularly 
Marian, are present. You can tell Inspect- 
or O’Connor that Mr. Vanderdyke and 
Mrs. Ralston are required as material wit- 
nesses—anything so long as you are sure 
that these five persons are present. Good 
night, gentlemen.” 

We rode back to the city in silence, 
but as we neared the station, Kennedy 
remarked: ‘You see, Walter, these people 
are like the newspapers. They are floun- 
dering around in a sea of unrelated facts. 
There is more than they think back of this 
crime. I’ve been revolving in my mind 
how it will be possible to get some inkling 
about this concession of Vanderdyke’s, the 
mining claim of Mrs. Ralston, and the exact 
itinerary of the Wainwright trip in the Far 
East. Do you think you can get that in- 
formation for me? I think it will take me 
all day to-morrow to isolate this poison and 
get things in convincing shape on that score. 
Meanwhile if you can see Vanderdyke and 
Mrs. Ralston you can help me a great deal. 
I am sure you will find them very inter- 
esting people.” 

“T have been told that she is quite a 
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female high financier,” I replied, tacitly 
accepting Craig’s commission. “Her story 
is that her claim is situated near the mine of 
a group of powerful American capitalists, 
who are opposed to having any competi- 
tion, and on the strength of that story she 
has been raking in the money right and left. 
I don’t know Vanderdyke, never heard of 
him before, but no doubt he has some 
equally interesting game.” 

“Don’t let them think you connect 
them with the case, however,” cautioned 
Craig. 

Early the next morning I started out on 
my quest for facts, though not so early but 
that Kennedy had preceded me to his work 
in his laboratory. It was not very difficult 
to get Mrs. Ralston to talk about her 
troubles with the government. In fact, I 
did not even have to broach the subject of 
the death of Templeton. She volunteered 
the information that in his handling of her 
case he had been very unjust to her, in spite 
of the fact that she had known him weil 
a long time ago. She even hinted that she 
believed he represented the combination of 
capitalists who .were using the government 
to aid their own monopoly and prevent the 
development of her mine. Whether it was 
an obsession of her mind, or merely part of 
her clever scheme, I could not make out. I 
noted, however, that when she spoke of 
Templeton it was in a studied, impersonal 
way, and that she was at pains to lay the 
blame for the governmental interference 
rather on the rival mine-owners. 

It quite surprised me when I found from 
the directory that Vanderdyke’s office was 
on the floor below in the same building. 
Like Mrs. Ralston’s, it was open, but not 
doing business, pending the investigation 
by the Post-Office Department. 

Vanderdyke was a type of which I had 
seen many before. Well dressed to the ex- 
treme, he displayed all those evidences of 
prosperity which are the stock in trade of 
the man with securities to sell. He grasped 
my hand when I told him I was going to 
present the other side of the post-office 
cases and held it between both of his as if 
he had known me all his life. Only the 
fact that he had never seen me before pre- 
vented his calling me by my first name. I 
took mental note of his stock of jewelry, 
the pin in his tie that might almost have 
been the Hope diamond, the heavy watch- 
chain across his chest, and a very brilliant 
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seal ring of lapis lazuli on the hand that 
grasped mine. He saw me looking at it 
and smiled. 

“My dear fellow, we have deposits of that 
stuff that would make a fortune if we could 
get the machinery to get at it. Why, sir, 
there is lapis lazuli enough on our claim to 
make enough ultramarine paint to supply 
all the artists to the end of the world. Actu- 
ally we could afford to crush it up and sell 
it as paint. And that is merely incidental 
to the other things on the concession. The 
asphalt’s the thing. That’s where the big 
money is. When we get started, sir, the 
old asphalt trust will simply melt away, 
melt away.” 

He blew a cloud of tobacco smoke and 
let it dissolve significantly in the air. 

When it came to talking about the suits, 
however, Vanderdyke was not so communi- 
cative as Mrs. Ralston, but he was also not 
so bitter against either the post-office or 
‘Templeton. 

“Poor Templeton,” he said. ‘I used to 
know him years ago when we were boys. 
Went to school with him and all that sort of 
thing, you know, but until I ran across him, 
or rather he ran across me, in this investi- 
gation I hadn’t heard much about him. 
Pretty clever fellow he was, too. The state 
will miss him, but my lawyer tells me that 
we should have won the’suit anyhow, even 
if that unfortunate tragedy hadn’t occurred. 
Most unaccountable, wasn’t it? I’ve read 
about it in the papers for old time’s sake, 
and can make nothing out of it.” 

I said nothing, but wondered how he 
could pass so light-heartedly over the death 
of the woman who had once been his wife. 
However, I said nothing. The result was 
he launched forth again on the riches of his 
Venezuelan concession and loaded me down 
with ‘“‘literature,” which I crammed into 
my pocket for future reference. 

My next step was to drop into the office 
of a Spanish-American paper whose editor 
was especially well informed on South 
American affairs. 

“Do I know Mrs. Ralston?” he repeated, 
thoughtfully lighting one of those black 
cigarettes that look so vicious and are so 
mild. ‘I should say so. I'll tell you a 
little story about her. Three or four years 
ago she turned up in Caracas. I don’t 
know whd Mr. Ralston was—perhaps there 
never was any Mr. Ralston. Anyhow, she 
got in with the official circle of the Castro 





government and was very successful as an 
adventuress. She has considerable business 
ability and represented a certain group of 
Americans. But, if you recall, when Castro 
was eliminated pretty nearly everyone who 
had stood high with him went, too. It 
seems that a number of the old conces- 
sionaires played the game on both sides. 
This particular group had a man named 
Vanderdyke on the anti-Castro side. So, 
when Mrs. Ralston went, she just quietly 
sailed by way of Panama to the other side 
of the continent, to Peru—they paid her 
well—and Vanderdyke took the title réle. 

“Oh, yes, she and Vanderdyke were very 
good friends, very, indeed. I think they 
must have known each other here in the 
States. Still they played their parts well 
at the time. Since things have settled down 
in Venezuela, the concessionaires have 
found no further use for Vanderdyke either, 
and here they are, Vanderdyke and Mrs. 
Ralston, both in New York now, with two 
of the most outrageous schemes of financ- 
ing ever seen on Broad Street. They have 
offices in the same building, they are to- 
gether a great deal, and now I hear that the 
state attorney-general is after both of 
them.” 

With this information and a very meager 
report of the Wainwright trip to the Far 
East, which had taken in some out-of-the- 
way places apparently, I hastened back to 
Kennedy. He was surrounded by bottles, 
tubes, jars, retorts, Bunsen burners, every- 
thing in the science and art of chemistry, 
I thought. 

I didn’t like the way he looked. His 
hand was unsteady, and his eyes looked 
badly, but he seemed quite put out when I 
suggested that he was working too hard over 
the case. I was worried about him, but 
rather than say anything to offend him I 
left him for the rest of the afternoon, only 
dropping in before dinner to make sure that 
he would not forget to eat something. He 
was then completing his preparations for 
the evening. They were of the simplest 
kind apparently. In fact, all I could see 
was an apparatus which consisted of a rub- 
ber funnel, inverted and attached to a 
rubber tube which led in turn into a jar 
about a quarter full of water. Through the 
stopper of the jar another tube led to a 
tank of oxygen. 

There were several jars of various liquids 
on the table and a number of chemicals. 





Among other things was a sort cf gourd, 
encrusted with a black substance, and in a 
corner was a box from which sounds issued 
as if it contained something alive. 

I did not trouble Kennedy with ques- 
tions, for I was only too glad when he con- 
sented to take a brisk walk and join me ina 
thick porterhouse. 

It was a large party that gathered in 
Kennedy’s laboratory that night, one of 
the largest he had ever had. Mr. and Mrs. 
Wainwright and Miss Marian came, the 
ladies heavily veiled. Doctor Nott and Mr. 
Whitney were among the first to arrive. 
Later came Mr. Vanderdyke and last of 
all Mrs. Ralston with Inspector O’Connor. 
Altogether it was an unwilling party. 

‘“T shall begin,” said Kennedy, “‘by going 
over, briefly, the facts in this case.” 

Tersely he summarized it, to my surprise 
laying great stress on the proof that the 
couple had been asphyxiated. 

“But it was no ordinary asphyxiation,” 
he continued. ‘“‘We have to deal in this 
case with a poison which is apparently 
among the most subtle known. A particle 
of matter so minute as to be hardly dis- 
tinguishable by the naked eye, on the point 
of a needle or a lancet, a prick of the skin 
scarcely felt under any circumstances and 
which would pass quite unheeded if the 
attention were otherwise engaged, and not all 
the power in the world—unless one was fully 
prepared—could save the life of the person 
in whose skin the puncture had been made.”’ 

Craig paused a moment, but no one 
showed any evidence of being more than 
ordinarily impressed. 

“This poison, I find, acts on the so-called 
end-plates of the muscles and nerves. It 
produces complete paralysis, but not loss 
of consciousness, sensation, circulation, or 
respiration until the end approaches. It 
seems to be one of the most powerful seda- 
tives I have ever heard of. When intro- 
duced in even a minute quantity it produces 
death finally by asphyxiation—by para- 
lyzing the muscles of respiration. This 
asphyxia is what so puzzled the coroner. 

“T will now inject a little of the blood 
serum of the victims into a white mouse.” 

He took a mouse from the box I had seen, 
and with a needle injected the serum. The 
mouse did not even wince, so lightly did he 
touch it, but, as we watched, its life seemed 
gently toebb away, without pain and without 
struggle. Its breath simply seemed to stop. 
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Next he took the gourd I had seen on the 
table and with a knife scraped off just the 
minutest particle of the black licorice-like 
stuff that encrusted it. He dissolved the 
particle in some alcohol and with a sterilized 
needle repeated his experiment on a second 
mouse. The effect was precisely similar to 
that produced by the blood on the first. 

It did not seem to me that anyone showed 
any emotion, except possibly the slight ex- 
clamation that escaped Miss Marian Wain- 
wright. I fell to wondering whether it was 
prompted by a soft heart or a guilty con- 
science. 

We were all intent on what Craig was 
doing, especially Doctor Nott, who now 
broke in with a question. 

“Professor Kennedy, may I ask a ques- 
tion? Admitting that the first mouse died 
in an apparently similar manner to the sec- 
ond, what proof have you that the poison 
is the same in both cases? And if it is the 
same can you show that it affects human 
beings in the same way, and that enough of 
it has been discovered in the blood of the 
victims to have caused their death? In 
other words, I want the last doubt set aside. 
How do you know absolutely that this 
poison which you discovered in my office 
last night in that black precipitate when 
you added the ether—how do you know 
that it asphyxiated the victims?” 

If ever Craig startled me it was by his 
quiet reply. ‘I’ve isolated it in their blood, 
extracted it, sterilized it, and I’ve tried it 
on myself.”’ 

In breathless amazement, with eyes riv- 
eted on Craig, we listened. 

“Altogether I was able to recover from 
the blood samples of both of the victims of 
this crime six centigrams of the poison,” he 
pursued. “Starting with two centigrams 
of it as a moderate dose, I injected it into 
my right arm subcutaneously. Then I 
slowly worked my way up to three and then 
four centigrams. They did not produce any 
very appreciable results other than to cause 
some dizziness, slight vertigo, a considerable 
degree of lassitude, and an extremely pain- 
ful headache of rather unusual duration. 
But five centigrams considerably im- 
proved on this. It caused a degree of ver- 
tigo and lassitude that was most distress- 
ing, and six centigrams, the whole amount 
which I had recovered from the samples of 
blood, gave me the fright of my life right 
here in this laboratory this afternoon. 
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“Perhaps I was not wise in giving myself 
so large an injection on a day when I was 
overheated and below par otherwise be- 
cause of the strain I have been under in 
handling this case. However that may be, 
the added centigram produced so much 
more on top of the five centigrams previ- 
ously taken that for a time I had reason to 
fear that that additional centigram was 
just the amount needed to bring my experi- 
ments to a permanent close. 

“Within three minutes of the time of in- 
jection the dizziness and vertigo had become 
so great as to make walking seem impossible. 
In another minute the lassitude rapidly 
crept over me, and the serious disturbance 
of my breathing made it apparent to me 
that walking, waving my arms, anything, 
was imperative. My lungs felt glued up, 
and the muscles of my chest flatly refused 
to work. Everything swam before my eyes, 
and I was soon reduced to walking up and 
down the laboratory with halting steps, 
only preventing falling on the floor by hold- 
ing fast to the edge of this table. It seemed 
to me that I spent hours gasping for breath. 
It reminded me of what I once experienced 
in the Cave of the Winds of Niagara, where 
water is more abundant in the atmosphere 
than air. My watch afterward indicated 
only about twenty minutes of extreme dis- 
tress, but that twenty minutes is one never 
to be forgotten, and I advise you all, if you 
ever are so foolish as to try the experiment, 
to remain below the five-centigram limit. 

“How much was administered to the 
victims, Doctor Nott, I cannot say, but it 
must have been a good deal more than I 
took. Six centigrams, which I recovered 
from these small samples, are only nine- 
tenths of a grain. Yet you see what effect 
it had. I trust that answers your question?” 

Doctor Nott was too overwhelmed to 
reply. 

‘“‘And what is this deadly poison?” con- 
tinued Craig, anticipating our thoughts. 
‘‘T have been fortunate enough to obtain a 
sample of it from the Museum of Natural 
History. It comes in a little gourd, or often 
acalabash. This isin a gourd. It is black- 
ish brittle stuff encrusting the sides of the 
gourd just as if it was poured in in the 
liquid state and left to dry. Indeed, that is 
just what has been done by those who manu- 
facture this stuff after a lengthy and some- 
what secret process.” 

He placed the gourd on the edge of the 





table where we could all see it. I was almost 
afraid even to look at it. 

“The famous traveler, Sir Robert Schom- 
burgk, first brought it into Europe, and 
Darwin has described it. It is now an arti- 
cle of commerce and is to be found in the 
United States Pharmacopeeia as a medicine, 
though of course it is used in only very 
minute quantities, as a heart stimulant.” 

Craig opened a book to a place he had 
marked. 

“At least one .person in this room will 
appreciate the local color of a little incident 
I am going to read—to illustrate what death 
from this poison is like. Two natives of the 
part of the world whence it comes were one 
day hunting. They were armed with blow- 
pipes and quivers full of poisoned darts 
made of thin charred pieces of bamboo 
tipped with this stuff. One of them aimed 
a dart. It missed the object overhead, 
glanced off the tree, and fell down on the 
hunter himself. This is how the other na- 
tive reported the result: 

‘*Quacca takes the dart out of his shoul- 
der. Never a word. Puts it in his quiver 
and throws it in the stream. Gives me his 
blow-pipe for his little son. Says to me 
good-by for his wife and the village. Then 
he lies down. His tongue talks no longer. 
No sight in his eyes. He folds his arms. 
He rolls over slowly. His mouth moves 
without sound. I feel his heart. It goes 
fast and then slow. It stops. Quacca has 
shot his last woorali dart.’” 

We looked at each other, and the horror 
of the thing sank deep into our minds. Woo- 
rali. What was it? There were many 
travelers in the room who had been in the 
Orient, home of poisons, and in South Amer- 
ica. Which one had run across the poison? 

“Woorali, or curare,” said Craig slowly, 
“is the well-known poison with which the 
South American Indians of the upper Ori- 
noco tip their arrows. Its principal ingredi- 
ent is derived from the Strychnos toxifera 
tree, which yields also the drug nux vom- 
ica.” 

A great light dawned on me. I turned 
quickly to where Vanderdyke was sitting 
next Mrs. Ralston, and a little behind her. 
His stony stare and labored breathing 
told me that he had read the purport of 
Kennedy’s actions. 

“For God’s sake, Craig,” I gasped. “An 
emetic, quick—Vanderdyke.” 

A trace of a smile flitted over Vander- 
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dyke’s features, as much as to say that he 
was beyond our interference. 

‘“‘“Vanderdyke,” said Craig, with what 
seemed to me a brutal calmness, ‘‘then it 
was you who were the visitor who last 
saw Laura Wainwright and John Tem- 
pleton alive. Whether you shot a dart 
at them I do not know. But you are the 
murderer.” 

Vanderdyke raised his hand as if to as- 
sent. It fell back limp, and I noted the 
ring of the bluest lapis lazuli. 

Mrs. Ralston threw herself toward him. 
“Will you not do something? Is there no 
antidote? Don’t let him die!” she cried. 

“You are the murderer,” repeated Ken- 
nedy, as if demanding a final answer. 

Again the hand moved in confession, and 
he feebly moved the finger on which shone 
the ring. 

Our attention was centered on Vander- 
dyke. Mrs. Ralston, unobserved, went to 
the table and picked up the gourd. Before 
O’Connor could stop her she had rubbed 
her tongue on the black substance inside. 
It was only a little bit, for O'Connor quickly 
dashed it from her lips and threw the gourd 
through the window, smashing the glass. 

“Kennedy,” he shouted frantically, 
‘“Mrs. Ralston has swallowed some of it.” 

Kennedy seemed so intent on Vanderdyke 
that I had to repeat the remark. 

Without looking up he said: “Oh, one 
can swallow it—it’s strange, but it is com- 
paratively inert if swallowed even in a 
pretty good-sized quantity. I doubt if 
Mrs. Ralston ever heard of it before ex- 
cept by hearsay. If she had, she’d have 
scratched herself with it instead of swallow- 
ing it.” 

If Craig had been indifferent to the 
emergency of Vanderdyke before, he was 
all action now that the confession had been 
made. In an instant Vanderdyke was 
stretched on the floor and Craig had taken 
out the apparatus I had seen during the 
afternoon. 

‘“‘T am prepared for this,” he exclaimed 
quickly. ‘Here is the apparatus for arti- 
ficial respiration. Nott, hold that rubber 
funnel over his nose, and start the oxygen 
from the tank. Pull his tongue forward so 
it won’t fall down his throat and choke him. 
I'll work his arms. Walter, make a tourni- 
quet of your handkerchief and put it tightly 
on the muscles of his right arm. That may 
keep some of the poison in his arm from 


The next mystery story, ‘‘ The Spontaneous Combustion Case,’’ will appear in the July number. 
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spreading into the rest of his body. This is 
the only antidote known—artificial respira- 
tion.” 

Kennedy was working feverishly, going 
through the motions of first aid to a drowned 
man. Mrs. Ralston was on her knees beside 
Vanderdyke, kissing his hands and forehead 
whenever Kennedy stopped for a minute, 
and crying softly. 

“Schuyler, poor boy, I wonder how you 
could have done it. I was with him that 
day. We rode up in his car, and as we 
passed through Williston he said he would 
stop a minute and wish Templeton luck. 
I didn’t think it strange, for he said he had 
nothing any longer against Laura Wain- 
wright, and Templeton only did his duty 
as a lawyer against us. I forgave John for 
prosecuting us, but Schuyler didn’t, after 
all. Oh, my poor boy, why did you doit? 
We could have gone somewhere else and 
started all over again—it wouldn’t have 
been the first time.” 

At last came the flutter of an eyelid and 
a voluntary breath or two. Vanderdyke 
seemed to realize where he was. With a 
last supreme effort he raised his hand and 
drew it slowly across his face. Then he fell 
back, exhausted by the effort. 

But he had at last put himself beyond the 
reach of the law. There was no tourniquet 
that would confine the poison now in the 
scratch across his face. Back of those lack- 
luster eyes he heard and knew, but could 
not move or speak. His voice was gone, 
his limbs, his face, his chest, and, last, his 
eyes. I wondered if it were possible to con- 
ceive a more dreadful torture than that 
endured by a mind which so witnessed the 
dying of one organ after another of its own 
body, shut up, as it were, in the fulness of 
life, within a corpse. 

I looked in bewilderment at the scratch on 
his face. ‘How did he do it?” I asked. 

Carefully Craig drew off the azure ring 
and examined it. In that part which sur- 
rounded the blue lapis lazuli, he indicated a 
hollow point, concealed. It worked with a 
spring and communicated with a little 
receptacle behind, in such a way that the 
murderer could give the fatal scratch while 
shaking hands with his victim. 

I shuddered, for my hand had once been 
clasped by one wearing that poison ring, 
which had sent Templeton and his fiancée, 
and now Vanderdyke himself, to their 
deaths. 
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Brookdale mass., Desember 5st 
ERE DwITeE: 
Hello Dwite old man how are 
you? Iam sorry you doant like it 
anny better whare you are, and I 
doant like it hear, so yes I will run away 
with you w henevver you are reddy, and thare 
are some moar fellers too, E ddie Rooney 
and Hub and Balty, and W ‘llie Bowker and 
Fred Strong, I gess evvery feller if we wood 
let them, so we cood have a fine pirut croo. 
Yes I like what you are going to call 
yoreself, Dair devvil Dwite, it is fine, and 
I am going to be Black Beerd, I have got a 
falts beerd maid out of my muthers switch 
that she gave to me, and it will be fine. 1 
will tell you how she gave it to me. 

You kno Missis Willis the noo ministers 
wife, Dwite, wel she is Persy Willises muther, 
he isa sissy I toald you. Wel, thay have bin 
livving hear a month but thare hasent anny- 
boddy called on them yet becaws she has got 
the nervus prosteration and I gess thay are 
afrade it is ketching. Wel, Missis Bowker 
and Missis Strong was over to our howse 
Satterday and Fred and Willie and me was 
upstares and we herd them say I wunder why 
the minnisters wife doesent want annyboddy 
to call on her, do you beleeve she has got 
nervus prosteration? And my muther sed 
perhaps she hasent anny clothes to put on, 
minnisters are so poor. I wood giv fifty 
dollers to kno whats inside of her howse, my 
quriosity is arroused. 

So Willie Bowker sed to Fred and me, hear 
is a chanct to maik fifty dollers off of yore 
muther Sam, and I sed how? And he sed 
lets us go and call on the minnisters wife and 
tell yore muther what is in the howse and she 
will give us the fifty dollers, and I sed yes, 
and get kicked out, I gess not, and Fred sed 
I kno, we cood dress up in our muthers 





clothes and Missis Willis wood think we was 
our muthers, so we sed, fine. 

But all Fred and Willies muthers clothes 
in our howse was thare hats and cloaks and 
vales, so we had to put on my muthers dresses 
whitch thare was plenty of in the clossets, and 
then we found some falts hare my muther had 
and put that on, and lots of vales and things. 
You coodent of toald us Dwite. 

So we sneeked down the back stares and 
went over the fense to Missis Willises yard. 
We went up on the piazzer and rung the bell 
and Persy Willis the sneke he let us in, and it 
was all we cood do to kepe from giggling. If 
he hadent of bin so neer sited and the howse 
so dark he wood of knowed us but he dident, 
and he sed how do you do ladys, I will call 
my muther at wunce, woant you come in and 
sit down? So we did and he went to call his 
muther. And Missis Willis caim in the par- 
lor and she sed who am I honnored with to 
reseeve or something like that, and Persy sed 
this is Missis Torrey and Missis Bowker and 
Missis Strong, muther, thay are the muthers 
of three of my dere school maits, the nerve of 
him. And Missis Willis sed I am glad to 
meat you ladys, I have herd my sun speke of 
yore suns, he is verry fond of them, woant you 
eckskuse the curtins being down becaws I 
have the nervus prosteration and the lite herts 
my eyes, so we dident say annything. Oanly 
I had to stuff my muthers vale in my mouth to 
kepe from laffing becaws Ben, he’s the Wil- 
lises dog and he is all rite, he come in the 
room and began smelling Fred, and Fred 
kicked at him and Ben got mad and he growled 
and Fred jumped up on the chare and 
hollerd, and then Ben grabbed my muthers 
dress, the one Fred had on, and I sed, hear 
you maik him stop chewing my muthers 
dress, and then Missis Willis sed mersy, and 
Fred sed darn you Persy call off yore dog, 
and Missis Willis fanted and we all run out 
of the howse. 
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Wel I thot we was all rite becaws my 
muther dident see us come in and we got 
the things back all rite, all excep the 
falts hare whitch I thot I put back but 
dident. But that nite when my farther 
was getting throo supper old Brooksey you 
kno him Dwite, he come and rung the 
bell and he sed Mister Torrey may I see 
you aloan, and my farther sed, why what’s 
Sam bin doing now? and Brooksey sed 
it aint Sam. ‘Then he and my farther 
went into the libery and you cood here 
some loud talking and the dore opened and 
my farther sed Mary come hear and my 
muther did, and my farther sed, Mary 1 wish 
you to deny what this slanderus old raskal has 
sed abowt you, he ses he saw you and Missis 
Bow ker and Missis Strong climb- 
ing our fense this after- 
noon, and yore actions 
were scandalus, and my 
muther sed what! the 
idee. And you allow him 

to maik sutch assershuns 
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We broak eighteen windows in 
Brooksey's green howse with 
snowballs to-day 
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abowt me, and my farther sed of coarse not, 
he is craizy, and old Brooksey sed I am, am 
I, wel then perhaps Miss Cushman is craizy 
and Mister Dereborn the poliseman and how 
about this? and he halled out my muthers 
falts hare, gee I must of dropped it off, Dwite, 
and my farther sed what is this? and my 
muther grabed it and sed Oh mersy what an 
outrage, and my farther sed Mary is that 
yores, and my muther cried and sed, yes, 
evvery womman has to have one, it is the stile, 
and Brooksey sed, wel now that I hav dun 
my dooty I will be going, so he did, and then 
my farther sed we will now investigate, and 
my muther sed surely you do not beleeve that 
old raskal, and my farther sed, wel it does 
seme odd that a woman at yore time of life 
coodent go throo the gait, what struck you 
three annyway ? and just then the doare bell 
rang and thare was Missis Bowker and Missis 
Strong and thare husbands and the muthers 
was all mad and thay was saying, you ask 
Missis Torrey, and I gess old Brooksey had 
bin to thare howses too. 
And then my farther sed wel you three 
littel mades from school, what hav you 
“5 up to, and thay all screemed and 
I laffed and then he sed I was wating 
for you to be herd from young 
man, come hear, now confess, 
what hav you bin up to? 

So then I had to tel him 
and all the farthers laffed, 
but my muther sed Samuel 
if you doant punnish him 
sevearly I shall nevver 
speke to you agen, and 
my farther-sed, my boy 
did you put on yore muth- 
ers skirt and evvery- 
thing, and I sed, yes and 
the bussels, and the falts 

hare and my farther sed 
wel I shood think 
that was enuff 
punnishment but 
I wil dele with 
him, go to yore 
room my sun, and 
I sed Can I hav 
that falts hare if 
you doant want it 
muther? and she 
sed taik it away, 
so that is whare I 
sot my falts beerd, 
Dwite. 
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Wel, I bet you old Brooksey woant get so 
fresh telling lies abowt my muther anny moar. 
We broak eighteen windows in his green 
howse with snowballs today and pored watter 
on his front walk so it will freaze and he will 
fall down when he comes hoam. We will 
fix him all rite, the mene old thing. 

So no moar for this time, 

From yore aff. frend, 

Samuel Torrey junior. 
P. S. I cannot run away with you to be a 
pirut untill after Chrismus, becaws maybe I 
will get a slide tromboan for Chrismus, and 
if you get yore fyfe it will be fine becaws then 
we can have music on bord of our pirut sloop. 
Lets us call her the Laffing Bess, that was 
the naim of a pirut sloop I red abowt in a 
dime novvel. 3S. T.. Je. 
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Brookdale mass., Desember r1st 
DERE DWITE: 

Hello Dwite how are you? I am verry sor- 
rey you do not want to run away to be a pirut 
until after Chrismus. Yes I ment it when I 
sed I wood want to wate untill that time, but 
that was last weke and a good manny things 
have happened, so I do not gess I will get a 
slide tromboan or anything else for Chris- 
mus except a licking, whitch I have bin 
getting moast evvery day. Gee Dwite it is 
tuff luck the things that are happening to me, 
no matter what I do I get caught in evvery- 
thing, like when we broak old, Brookseys 
green howse windows to get even, he was in it 
all the time keping count of evvery snowball 
and whitch one of us flung it, so he had it 
like this: 

18 lights of glass at 40 cents each 
Sam Torrey 10 
Willie Bowker 
Freddie Strong 

So my farther had to pay fore dollers and 
Fred’s farther a $1 and 20 sents and Willie’s 
farther $two dollers, but annyway it showed 
I was the best shot, I broak moar than the 
two of them put together, but I gess I got 
licked twiset as hard. 

Wel that wasent so bad but what hapened 
at school was. You kno old Sqwint Eye 
Johnson, Dwite, my teecher, you nevver got 
up that far, but she is a crank on fresh air and 
keping us fellers from geting sick. She is 
awfull Dwite, becaws she maiks you taik off 
yore rubber boots when you come in and pore 
the snow out of them, what harm does it do 
if you doant, but she ses it will maik you sick 
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if you aint carefull, and she pointed Persy 
Willis to be themommeter monnitor, it is a 
noo job, you hav to see that the themommeter 
sez sevventy all the time. I had it at furst 
but she caught me putting the themommeter 
outside the window to get it coald, and Persy 
toald her I was doing it so she wood dismiss 
the class like she did the day it got down to 
fifty and was too coald, so she woodent let me 
be the monnitor anny moar and Persy is, 
the sneke. 

So Fred Strong sed we will get even for that 
all rite, and we got Eddie Rooney to sneke 
into the schoolroom erly the next morning 
and stuff the reggister full of papers and 
things so the heat coodent come up throo it. 
and when the school was in we all sed Oh isent 
it coald, and Sqwint Eye sed to Persy, Persy, 
are you growing dillatorey in yore duties? 
see that the temprachoor is korrected, and 
Persy tried to, and he sed why Miss Johnson, 
the reggister is open but thay is no heat com- 
ming up, so she cent a boy to tell the jannitor 
to put moar heat on, and he sed thay is a 
roring fire, they must be some windows open, 
but Sqwint Eye sed thare aint one, and thare 
wasent. So all the fellers shivvered and blew 
on thare hands and stamped thare fete to 
maik beleev thay was coald, and Sqwint Eye 
sed I doant blaim you boys, it is coald in hear. 
Let us have exersises, so we exersised during 
gografy lesson, whitch was fine. But it did- 
ent get anny warmer and Sqwint Eye cent for 
the jannitor, and he sed I cant get anny moar 
heat thay isent anny complante from the other 
rooms, so Sqwint Eye sent for old Mitchell, 
and old Mitchell sed we cant endainger the 
helth of the children, I aint afrade of Torrey 
or Rooney or anny of that kind but the good 
children, so you will hav to dismiss them 
untill we get some moar heat, so she did. 

And thay toald us to go rite hoam, but we 
played cops and robers and snow fites, and 
had a bully time, and all of a sudden we herd 
the fire bells and someboddy sed hurray the 
school is on fire, and it was, and the smoak 
was piling out of the window in our room, 
and it was fine. And all the other children 
was being dismissed and the gurls was crying 
and Persy Willis sed Oh goodness, our beauti- 
ful school is berning, what a traggedy, and 
we ducked him in the snow for saying it, did 
you evver hear annything like that, crying 
becaws.a school was on fire, Dwite. 

But darn it the firemen got thare too soon, 
and thay found that all the fire was in the 
reggister in our room, it was whare Eddie 
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Sqwint Eye maid us show her our hands and she sed mersiful hevvins if I had knowed how brootal 
Mister Danniels was I woodent of cent you to him, you poor boys 


Rooney put the papers and things in to keep 
the heat from coming up, and then thay rang 
the bell and we all had to go in, and old 
Mitchell was thare, and Humpy Danniels the 
sooperintendant, and thay sed someboddy is 
responssebul for a seerious offense, he had 
better confess becaws we kno the kulprit, so 
Eddie Rooney he began to cry and thay sed 
lid you do it, and he sed yes, so he was ex- 
pelled, but he dident cair, becaws he has a 
job working for Hennery Hood the butcher. 
And Fred Strong he punched Persy good be- 
caws he sed Persy told, and I gess he did, and 
thay sed thare must of bin others in the affare, 
so I got licked and Fred and Willie Bowker 
and some moar, but we dident care, becaws 
we have got a new way to kepe a licking from 
herting you, it is better than crossing yore 
eye lashes on yore palm, becaws you doant 
get licked at all this way. We tried it the 
next day after the fire when Fred and me was 


toald to go to Humpy’s offis and get a licking 
for sticking the leves of Persy Willises gog- 
rafy cogeather with sprewse gum, and it was 
my uncle Walter who toald me how to do it, 
becaws he uset to go to the saim school when 
he was a boy. 

He sed Sam is that old iron sink still in the 
wating room and I sed yes, and he laffed and 
sed wel that is what uset to saive us fellers 
manny a licking, and I sed how I doant see? 
And he sed, wel, I woodent suggest that you 
do it, becaws it was verry reprehensibble of 
us benited young heethens, but what we did 
was to go out thare and wet our hands and 
then press them on the edge of that sink and 
it wood maik marks like the welts of a ratan, 
and then we wood wet our eyes with our 
fingers and rub a littel durt on them and then 
go back into the room and show our hands 
to teecher and sniffle and she wood think we 
had got a good licking, but doant let me put 
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anny sutch idees into yore hed, and I sed I 
wont, do you hav to wet yore hands, and he 
sed yes that maiks the welts stay in longer. 

So Fred and me tried it the next day, be- 
caws Sqwint Eye sed I havent the strength to 
lick you boys anny moar, it is a man’s job, 
go to the sooperintendant, whitch is Humpy 
Danniels. 

So we went out in the wating room and 
wet our hands 
and heldthem 
hard agenst 
the edge ofthe 
sink, and say 
Dwite it 
looked fine, it 
looked like 
we had bin 
hit abowt 
forty times 
oneach hand, 
and .then 
we wet our 
eyes and 
rubed mud on 
them so we 
looked like we 
had bin cry- 
ing a lot, and 
then we wated 
awhile and 
then sneked 
back into our 
room, and 
Persy saw us 
and hesnick- | 
ered and so 
did some 
of the fel- 
lers but the 
oanly one we 
minded was 
Persy, and 
old Sqwint 
Eyesed Persy 
Willis how dair you? She is all rite old 
Sqwint Eye, and she maid us show her our 
hands and she sed mersiful hevvins if I had 
knowed how brootal Mister Danniels was I 
woodent of cent you to him, you poor boys. 
You may go hoam haff an hower erlier, do 
yore hands hert mutch? And Fred sed yes- 
sum, I do not beleeve I can hoald my pensil 
for rithmetick, and she sed then you are ex- 
coosed, and she excoosed me too, but I wood- 
ent of daired tell sutch a stretcher. Anny- 
way, she cent us hoam erly and when we was 
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We wated and laid for Persy Willis 


Boy 


going out she run after us and sed boys I 
hoap you do not blaim me, and Fred sed no- 
mum, we doant, and then we went hoam, but 
we dident go strate hoam becaws our muthers 
wood of wundered why we was hoam so erly. 
We wated and laid for Persy Willis and he 
caim along with some gurls, and when we got 
a good chanct we lammed him with snow- 
balls and nocked his glasses off, and he fell 
down and we 
rolled him in 
thesnoand he 
went hoam 
crying fit 
to kill. I 
bet he will 
not blab 
mutch moar 
on us fellers. 
I kno what 
we will do 
when we get 
Our pirut 
sloop, Dwite. 
We will lay 
for Persy 
Willis and 
kapture him, 
and maik him 
walk the 
plank, we will 
show no 
. kwarter, ex- 
cept to the 
wimmen and 
childrens, 
who must be 
spaired, or 
wood you 
hang him to 
the yard arm, 
I mene Persy 
mw +131 Ss; 
whitchevver 
is the wurst. 
We will try it on some victims and whitch 
herts the moast we will do to Persy Willis. 
Wel Dwite I will hav to cloas now becaws 
I am taiking pianno lesons, doant tel anny- 
boddy becaws thay wood laff at me, but I haf 
to do it, it is sissy and I woodent play that 
old thing, but I hav to taik the lesons just the 
saim. I am taking them off Miss Cushman, 
the old made. 
So no moar for this time, 
Froin yore aff. frend, 
Samuel Torrey, jr. 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF 


Arséne Lupin 


The famous French detective, Arséne Lupin, needs no introduction. He ranks with the mys- 
tery heroes of Gaboriau, Edgar Allan Poe, and Conan Doyle. We count ourselves fortunate in 
being able to secure from M. Leblanc, the creator of Arséne Lupin, a new series of stories for the 
Cosmopolitan, each complete in itself and each dealing with some Lupin adventure. In this first 
story the detective untangles a mysterious case to which a wedding ring suggests the successful clue 


By Maurice Leblanc 
The Wedding Ring 


VONNE D’ORIGNY kissed her son 
and told him to be good. ‘You 
know, your grandmother d’Origny 
is not very fond of children. Now 

that she has sent for you to come and see 
her, you must show her what a sensible 
little boy you are.’”’ And, turning: to the 
governess, ‘‘ Don’t forget, Fraulein, to bring 
him home immediately after dinner. Is 
monsieur still in the house?” 

“Yes, madame, monsieur le comte is in 
his study.” 

As socn as she was alone, Yvonne d’Origny 
walked to the window, to catch a glimpse of 
her son as he left the house. He was out 
in the street in a moment, where he raised 
his head and blew her a kiss, as was his 
custom every day. Then the governess took 
his hand with, as Yvonne remarked to her 
surprise, 2 movement of unusual violence. 
Yvonne leaned farther out of the window, 
and when the boy reached the corner of the 
boulevard she suddenly saw a man step out 
of a motor-car and go up to him. The man, 
in whom she recognized Bernard, her hus- 
band’s confidential servant, took the child 
by the arm, made both him and the govern- 
ess get into the car, and ordered the 
chauffeur to drive off. 

Yvonne, in her trepidation, ran to her 
bedroom, seized a wrap, and went to the 
door. The door was locked; and there was 
no key in the lock. She hurried back to the 
boudoir. The door of the boudoir also was 
locked. Then, suddenly, the image of her 
husband appeared before her, that gloomy 
face which no smile ever lit up, those pitiless 
eyes in which, for years, she had felt so much 
hatred and malice. 

“It’s he, it’s he!” she said to herself. 
““He has taken the child. Oh, it’s horrible!”’ 


She beat against the door with her fists, 
with her feet, then sprang to the mantel- 
piece and pressed the bell fiercely. 

A key turned in the lock. The door was 
flung wide open. The comte appeared on 
the threshold of the boudoir. And the ex- 
pression of his face was so terrible that 
Yvonne began to tremble. 

The comte rushed at her and seized her 
by the throat. “Hold your tongue—don’t 
call out!” he said, in a stifled voice. ‘‘That 
will be best for you!” 

Seeing that she was not attempting to 
defend herself, he loosened his hold of her 
and took from his pocket some strips of 
canvas ready rolled and of different lengths. 
In a few minutes, Yvonne was lying on a 
sofa, with her wrists and ankles bound and 
her arms fastened along her body. 

It was now dark in the boudoir. The 
comte switched on the electric light and 
went to a little writing-desk where Yvonne 
was accustomed to keep her letters. Not 
succeeding in opening it, he picked the lock 
with a bent wire, emptied the drawers and 
collected all the contents into a bundle, 
which he carried off in a cardboard file. 

‘Waste of time, eh?” he grinned. “‘ Noth- 
ing but bills and letters of no importance? 
No proof against you? Tah! I'll keep my 
son for all that; and I swear before Heaven 
that I will not let him go!” 

As he was leaving the room, he was 
joined, near the door, by his servant, Ber- 
nard. The two stopped and talked, in a low 
voice; but Yvonne heard these words spoken 
by the servant: 

“T have had an answer from the working 
jeweler. He says he holds himself at my 
disposal.” 

And the comte replied: “‘ The thing is put 
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off until twelve o’clock midday, to-morrow. 
My mother has just telephoned to say that 
she could not come before.” 

Then Yvonne heard the key turn in the 
lock and the sound of steps going down to 
the ground floor, where her husband’s study 
was. 

She lay long inert, her brain reeling with 
vague, swift ideas that burned her in passing, 
like flames. She remembered her husband’s 
infamous behavior, his humiliating conduct 
to her, his threats, his plans for a divorce; 
and she gradually came to understand that 
she was the victim of a regular conspiracy. 
Exasperated by her grief, she stiffened 
herself, with every nerve, with every muscle, 
tense, to make a violent effort. And she 
was amazed to find that her right hand 
still retained a certain freedom. Then a 
mad hope invaded her; and slowly, patiently, 
she began the work of self-deliverance. It 
was long in the doing. Still, the thought of 
her son sustained her; and the last shackle 
fell as the clock struck eight. She was free! 

She was no sooner on her feet than she 
flew to the window and flung back the latch, 
with the intention of calling the first passer- 
by. At that moment a policeman came 
walking along the pavement. She leaned 
out. But the brisk evening air, striking her 
face, calmed her. She thought of the scan- 
dal, of the judicial investigation, of the cross- 
examination, of her son. Oh, Heaven! 
What could she do to get him back? How 
could she escape? The comte might appear 
at the least sound. And who knew but that 
in a moment of fury— 

She shivered from head to foot, seized 
with a sudden terror. The horror of death 
mingled, in her poor brain, with the thought 
of her son; and she stammered, with a chok- 
ing throat: 

“Help! Help!” 

She stopped and said to herself, several 
times over, in a low voice: “Help! Help!” 
as though the word awakened an idea, a 
memory, within her, and as though the hope 
of assistance no longer seemed to her im- 
possible. For some minutes she remained 
absorbed in a deep meditation, broken by 
fears and starts. Then, with an almost me- 
chanical series of movements, she put out 
her arm to a little set of shelves hanging 
over the writing-desk, took down four books, 
one after the other, turned the pages with a 
distraught air, replaced them, and ended by 
finding, between the pages of the fifth, a 
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visiting-card on which her eyes spelled the 
name “HoRACE VELMONT,” followed by an 
address written in pencil: “‘Cercle de la Rue 
Royale.” And her memory conjured up 
the strange thing which that man had said 
to her, a few years before, in that same 
house, on a day when she was at home to her 
friends: 

“If ever a danger threatens you, if you 
need help, do not hesitate: post this card, 
which you see me put into this book; and, 
whatever the hour, whatever the obstacles, 
I will come.” 

Abruptly Yvonne, with the same auto- 
matic gestures, took a pneumatic-delivery 
envelope, slipped in the card, sealed it, 
directed it, and went to the half-open win- 
dow. The policeman was walking up and 
down outside. She flung out the envelope, 
trusting to fate. Perhaps it would be picked 
up, treated as a lost letter, and posted. 

She had hardly completed this act when 
she realized all its absurdity. It was mad 
to suppose that the message would reach the 
address, and madder still to hope that the 
man to whom she was sending it would come 
to her assistance. 

A reaction followed which was all the 
greater, inasmuch as the effort had been 
swift and violent. Yvonne staggered, leaned 
against a chair, and, losing all energy, let 
herself fall. 

The hours passed by, the dreary hours of 
winter evenings when nothing but the sound 
of carriages interrupts the silence of the 
street. The clock struck pitilessly. In the 
half-sleep that numbed her limbs, the young 
woman counted the strokes—the twelve 
strokes of midnight. Then half-past twelve, 
then one. Yvonne thought of nothing, 
awaiting the events which were preparing 
and against which rebellion was useless. 
She pictured her son and herself as one 
pictures those beings who have suffered 
much and who suffer no more and who 
take each other in their loving arms. But 
a nightmare shattered this dream. For now 
those two beings were to be torn asunder; 
and she had the awful feeling, in her de- 
lirium, that she was crying and choking. 

She leaped from her seat. The key had 
turned in the lock. The comte was coming, 
attracted by her cries. Yvonne glanced 
around for a weapon with which to defend 
herself. But the door was pushed back 
quickly, and, astounded, as though the sight 
that presented itself before her eyes seemed 











to her the most inexplicable prodigy, she 


stammered: 

“You! You!” 

A man was walking up. to her, in dress- 
clothes, with his opera-hat and cape under 
his arm, and this man, young, slender, and 
elegant, she had recognized Horace 
Velmont. 

“You!” she repeated. 

He said, with a bow, “I beg your pardon, 
madame, but I did not receive your letter 
until very late.” 

‘Ts it possible—is it possible that this is 
you, that you were able to—?”’ 

He seemed greatly surprised. “Did I not 
promise to come in answer to your call?” 

‘““Ves—but—” 

“Well, here Iam,” he said, with a smile. 

He examined the strips of canvas from 
which Yvonne had succeeded in freeing her- 
self and nodded his head, while continuing 
his inspection. ‘‘So those are the means 
which they employ? The Comte d’Origny, 
I presume? I also saw that he locked you 
in. But then the pneumatic letter? Ah, 
through the window! How careless of you 
not to close it!”’ 

He pushed both sides to. 
fright. 

‘Suppose they hear!” 

“There is no one in the house. 
been over it.” 

“Still—” 

“Your husband went out 
ago.” 

“Where is he?” 

“With his mother, the 
rigny.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Qh, it’s very simple! He was rung up by 
telephone, and I awaited the result at the 
corner of this street and the boulevard. As 
I expected, the comte came out hurriedly, 
followed by his servant. I at once entered, 
with the aid of special keys.” 

“Then it’s not true? His mother is not 
ill? In that case, my husband will be com- 
ing back.” 

“Certainly. The comte will see that a trick 
has been played on him, and in three-quar- 
ters of an hour at the latest—”’ 

‘Let us go. I don’t want him to find me 
here. I must go to my son.” 

‘‘One moment.” 

‘One moment! But don’t you know that 
they have taken him from me? That they 
are hurting him, perhaps?” 
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With set face and feverish gestures, she 
tried to push Velmont back. He, with great 
gentleness, compelled her to sit down and, 
leaning over her in a respectful attitude, 
said, in a serious voice: 

“Listen, madame, and let us not waste 
time, when every minute is valuable. First 
of all, remember this: we met four times, six 
years ago. And, on the fourth occasion, as 
{ was speaking to you, in the drawing-room 
of this house, with too much—what shall I 
say?—with too much feeling, you gave me 
to understand that my visits were unwel- 
come to you. Since that day, I have not 
seen you. And, nevertheless, in spite of all, 
your faith in me was such that you kept the 
card which I put between the pages of that 
book, and six years later, you send for me 
and none other. That faith in me I ask you 
to continue. You must obey me blindly. 
Just as surmounted every obstacle to come 
to you, so [ will save you. But I must 
know everything.”’ 

Horace Velmont’s calmness, his masterful 
voice, with the friendly intonation, grad- 
ually quieted the comtesse. Though still 
very weak, she acquired a fresh sense of ease 
and security in that man’s presence. 

‘“What am I to do?” she asked. 

“Answer me and very plainly. Do you 
think that the comte had any murderous 
intentions?” 

“No.” 

“Then it concerns your son?” 

“a 

‘He is taking him away, I suppose, be- 
cause he wants to divorce you and marry 
another woman, a former friend of yours, 
whom you have turned out of your house. 
Is that it? Oh, I entreat you, answer me 
frankly. These are facts of public noto- 
riety; and your hesitation, your scruples, 
must all cease, now that the matter con- 
cerns your son. So your husband wished to 
marry another woman?” 

“a 

‘The woman has no money. Your hus- 
band, on his side, has gambled away all his 
property and has no means beyond the 
allowance which he receives from his mother, 
the Comtesse d’Origny, and the income of a 
large fortune which your son inherited from 
two of your uncles. It is this fortune which 
your husband: covets and which he would 
appropriate more easily if the child were 
placed in his hands. There is only one way: 

divorce. Am I right?” 
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“Yes.” 

“And what has prevented him up to now 
is your refusal?” 

“Yes, mine and that of my mother-in- 
law, whose religious feelings are opposed to 
divorce. The Comtesse d’Origny would 
only yield in case—in case they could prove 
me guilty of shameful conduct.” 

Velmont shrugged his shoulders. ‘“There- 
fore he is powerless to do anything against 
you or against your son. Both from the 
legal point of view and from that of his own 
interests, he stumbles against an obstacle 
which is the most insurmountable of all— 
the virtue of an honest woman. And yet, in 
spite of everything, he suddenly shows fight.” 

“What do you mean?”’ 

“T mean that, if a man like the comte, 
after so many hesitations and in the face of 
so many difficulties, risks so doubtful an 
adventure, it must be because he thinks-he 
holds weapons.” 

“What weapons?” 

“T don’t know. But they exist, or else he 
would not have begun by taking away your 
son.” 

Yvonne gave way to her despair. ‘Oh, 
this is horrible! How do I know what he 
may have done, what he may have in- 
vented?” 

“Try to think. Recall your memories. 
Tell me, in this desk which he has broken 
open, was there any sort of letter which he 
could possibly turn against you?” 

“No, only bills and addresses.” 

“And, in the words he used to you, in his 
threats, is there nothing that allows you to 
guess?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Still, still,” Velmont insisted, ‘there 
must be something.” And he continued, 
“Has the comte a particularly intimate 
friend in whom he confides?” 

“ No.” 

“Did anybody come to see him yester- 
day?” 

““No, nobody.” 

“Was he alone when he bound you and 
locked you in?” 

“At that moment, yes.” 

“But afterward?” 

“His man, Bernard, joined him near the 
door, and I heard them talking about a 
working jeweler.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“And about something that was to hap- 
pen the next day—that is, to-day—at twelve 
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o'clock, because the Comtesse d’Origny 
could not come earlier.” 

Velmont reflected. ‘‘Has that conversa- 
tion any meaning that throws a light upon 
your husband’s plans?” 

“T don’t see any.” 

“Where are your jewels?” 

“My husband has sold them all.” 

“You have nothing at all left?” 

“No.” 

“Not even a ring?” 

“‘No,” she said, showing her hands, ‘‘none 
except this.”’ 

“Which is your wedding ring?” 

“Which is my—wedding—’” She stopped, 
nonplused. Velmont saw her flush as she 
stammered: “Could it be possible? But 
no, no, he doesn’t know—” 

Velmont at once pressed her with ques- 
tions, and Yvonne stood silent, motionless, 
anxious-faced. At last she replied in a low 
voice: 

“This is not my wedding ring. One day, 
long ago, it dropped from the mantelpiece in 
my bedroom, where I had put it a minute 
before, and, hunt for it as I might, I could 
not find it again. So I ordered another, 
without saying anything about it, and this 
is the one on my hand.” 

“Did the real ring bear the date of your 
wedding?” 

“Yes, the 23d of October.” 

“And the second?” 

“This one has no date.” 

He perceived a slight hesitation in her and 
a confusion which, in point of fact, she did 
not try to conceal. 

“T implore you,” he exclaimed, ‘don’t 
hide anything from me. You see how far we 
have gone in a few minutes, with a little 
logic and calmness. Let us go on, I ask you 
as a favor.” 

“Are you sure,” she said, “that it is 
necessary?” 

“T am sure that the least detail is of im- 
portance and that we are nearly attaining 
our object. But we must hurry. This is a 
serious moment.” 

“T have nothing to conceal,” she said, 
proudly raising her head. ‘‘It was the most 
wretched and the most dangerous period of 
my life. While suffering humiliation at 
home, outside I was surrounded with atten- 
tions, with temptations, with pitfalls, like 
any woman who is seen to be neglected by 
her husband. Then I remembered: before 
my marriage, a man had been in love with 
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me. I had guessed his unspoken love; and 
he has died since. I had the name of that 
man engraved inside the ring, and I wore it 
as one wears a talisman. There was no love 
in me, because I was the wife of another. 
But, in my secret heart, there was a memory, 
a sad dream, something sweet and gentle 
that protected me.”’ 

She had spoken slowly, without embar- 
rassment, and Velmont did not doubt for a 
second that she was telling the absolute 
truth. He kept silent; and she, becoming 
anxious again, asked, 

“Do you suppose—that my husband—?” 

He took her hand and, while examining 
the plain gold ring, said: “The puzzle lies 
here. Your husband, I don’t know how, 
knows of the substitution of one ring for the 
other. His mother will be here at twelve 
o’clock. In the presence of witnesses, he 
will compel you to take off your ring; and, 
in this way, he will obtain the approval of his 
mother and, at the same time, will be able 
to obtain his divorce, because he will have 
the proof for which he was seeking.”’ 

“T am lost!” she moaned. ‘I am lost!” 

“On the contrary, you are saved! Give 
me that ring, and presently he will find an- 
other there, another which I will send you, 
to reach you before twelve, and which will 
bear the date of the 23d of October. So 

He suddenly broke off. While he was 
speaking, Yvonne’s hand had turned ice- 
cold in his; and, raising his eyes, he saw that 
the young woman was pale, terribly pale. 

‘““What’s the matter? I beseech you.” 

She had a fit of mad despair. “‘ This is the 
matter, that Iam lost! This is the matter, 
that I can’t get the ring off! It has grown 
too small for me! Do you understand? It 
made no difference, and I did not give it 
a thought. But to-day. This proof—this 
accusation. Oh, what torture! Look! it 
forms part of my finger—it has grown into 
my flesh—and I can’t—I can’t—” 

She pulled at the ring, vainly, with all her 
might, at the risk of hurting herself. But 
the flesh swelled up around the ring; and the 
ring did not budge. 

“Oh!” she cried, seized with an idea that 
terrified her. ‘“ I remember—the other night 

-a nightmare I had. It seemed to me that 
some one entered my room and caught hold 
of my hand. And I could not wake up. 





[t was he!, It was he! He had put me to 
sleep, I was sure of it, and he was looking at 
the ring. 


And presently he will pull it off 
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before his mother’s eyes. Ah, I understand 
everything: that working jeweler! He will 
cut it from my hand to-morrow. You see, 
you see. I am lost!” 

She hid her head in her hands and began 
to weep. But, amid the silence, the clock 
struck once—and twice —and yet once 
more. And Yvonne pulled herself up with 
a bound. 

‘There he is!”’ she cried. ‘He is coming! 
It is three o’clock! Let us go!” 

She flung herself upon her cloak and ran 
to the door. He barred the way and said, 
in a masterful tone, 

“You shall not go!” 

‘‘My son! I want to see him, to take him 
back.” 

“You don’t even know where he is!” 

“T want to go.” 

‘*“You shall not go! It would be madness.” 

He took her by the wrists. She tried to 
release herself, and Velmont had to employ 
a little force to overcome her resistance. In 
the end, he succeeded in getting her back to 
the sofa, then in laying her at full length, 
and, at once, without heeding her lamenta- 
tions, he took the canvas strips and fas- 
tened her ankles. 

“Yes,” he said, “it would be madness! 
Who would have set you free? Who would 
have opened that door for you? An accom- 
plice? What an argument against you and 
what a pretty use your husband would make 
of it with his mother! And, besides, what’s 
the good? To run away means accepting 
divorce, and what might that not lead to! 
You must stay here.” 

Swayed and subdued, Yvonne instinct- 
ively held out her hands to the bonds. 
When he stood up, she was bound as she had 
been before. He looked around the room to 
make sure that no trace of his visit remained. 
Then he stooped over the comtesse again 
and whispered: 

‘Think of your son, and, whatever hap- 
pens, fear nothing. I am watching over 
you. It is the wedding ring that shall be 
taken from your finger—I swear it—and 
your son shall be restored to you.” 

She heard him open and shut the door of 
the boudoir and, a few minutes later, the 
hall door. 

At half-past three a motor-cab drew up. 
The door downstairs was slammed again; 
and, almost immediately after, Yvonne saw 
her husband hurry in, with a furious look in 
his eves. He ran up to her, felt to see if she 
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was still fastened and, snatching her hand, 
examined the ring. Yvonne fainted. 


She could not tell, when she woke, how 
long she had slept. But the broad light of 
day was filling the boudoir; and she per- 
ceived, at the first movement which she 
made, that her bonds were cut. Then she 
turned her head and saw her husband stand- 
ing beside her, looking at her. 

“Myson, my son,” she moaned. “I want 
my son.” 

He replied, in a voice of which she felt the 
jeering insolence: ‘Our son is in a safe place. 
And, for the moment, it’s a question not of 
him, but of you. We are face to face with 
each other, probably for the last time, and 
the explanation between us will be a very 
serious one. I must warn you that it will 
take place before my mother. Have you 
any objection?” 

Yvonne tried to hide her agitation and 
answered, “ None at all.”’ 

“Can I send for her?” 

“Ves. Leave me, in the meantime. I 
shall be ready when she comes.”’ 

‘““My mother is here.” 

“Your mother is here?” cried Yvonne, 
in dismay, remembering Horace Velmont’s 
promise. 

‘What is there to astonish you in that?” 

“And is it now—is it at once that you 
want to—?” 

ves.” 

“Why? Why not this evening? Why 
not to-morrow?” 

‘To-day and now,” declared the count. 

He turned to Yvonne’s bedroom. Yvonne 
glanced at the clock. It marked twenty- 
five minutes to eleven! 

‘‘ Ah!” she said, with a shiver of fright. 

Twenty-five minutes to eleven! Horace 
Velmont would not save her, and nobody in 
the world and nothing in the world would 
save her, for there was no miracle that could 
place the wedding ring upon her finger. 

The comte returned with the Comtesse 
d’Origny, and asked her to sit down. She 
was a tall, dry, angular woman, who had 
always displayed a hostile feeling toward 
Yvonne. She did not even bid her daughter- 
in-law good morning, showing that her mind 
was made up with respect to the accusation. 

“T don’t think,” she said, “that it will be 
necessary to speak at length. In two words, 
my son maintains—” 

“T don’t maintain, mother,” said the 





comte, “I declare. I declare on my oath 
that, three months ago, during the holidays, 
the upholsterer, when laying the carpet in 
this room and the boudoir, found the 
wedding ring which I gave my wife lying in 
a crack in the floor. Here is the ring. The 
date of the 23d of October is engraved 
inside.”’ 

“Then,” said the comtesse, “the ring 
which your wife carries 

“That is another ring, which she ordered 
in exchange for the real one. Acting on my 
instructions, Bernard, my man, after long 
searching, ended by discovering in the out- 
skirts of Paris, where he now lives, the little 
jeweler to whom she went. This man re- 
members perfectly and is willing to bear 
witness that his customer did not tell him to 
engrave a date, but a name. He has for- 
gotten the name, but the man who used to 
work with him in his shop may be able to 
remember it. This working jeweler has 
been informed by letter that I require his 
services, and he replied yesterday, placing 
himself at my disposal. Bernard went to 
fetch him at nine o’clock this morning. 
They are both waiting in my study.” 

He turned to his wife. 

“Will you give me that ring of your own 
free will?” 

‘You know,” she said, “from the other 
night, that it won’t come off my finger.” 

“In that case, can I have the man up? 
He has the necessary tools with him.” 

“Yes,” she said, in a voice faint as a 
whisper. 

The comte left the room and at once 
returned, followed by his servant and by a 
man carrying a bag of tools under his 
arm. 

The comte said to the man, “ You know 
what you have to do?” 

“Yes,” said the workman. “It’s to cut 
a ring that’s grown too small. That’s 
easily done—a touch of the nippers.”’ 

“‘And then you will see,” said the comte, 
“if the inscription inside the ring was the 
one you engraved.” 

Yvonne looked at the clock. It was ten 
minutes to eleven. Horace Velmont had 
been unable to assist her. And she under- 
stood that, to recover her child, she must 
rely upon her own strength, for the promises 
of others are vain. 

She gave a movement of recoil. She had 
felt the workinan’s heavy hand on her hand; 
and that hateful touch revolted her. 
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The man apologized, awkwardly. The 
comte said to his wife, 

“You must make up your mind, you 
know.” 

Then she put out her slim and trembling 
hand to the workman, who took it, turned 
it over and rested it on the table, with the 
palm upward. Yvonne felt the cold of the 
steel. She longed to die, then and there; 
and, at once attracted by that idea of death, 
she thought of the poisons which she would 
buy and which would send her to sleep al- 
most without her knowing it. 

The operation did not take long. In- 
serted on the slant, the little steel pliers 
pushed back the flesh, made room for them- 
selves and bit the ring. A strong effort, and 
the ring broke. The two ends had only to 
be separated to remove the ring from the 
finger. The workmen did so. 

The comte exclaimed, in triumph: 

“At last! Now we shall see! The proof 
is there! And we are all witnesses.”’ 

He snatched up the ring and looked at the 
inscription. A cry of amazement escaped 
him. The ring bore the date of his marriage 
to Yvonne: “23d of October!” 


We were sitting on the terrace at Monte 
Carlo. Lupin finished his story, lit a ciga- 
rette, and calmly puffed the smoke into the 
blue air. 

I said, ‘‘ Well?” 

‘Well what?” 

‘Why, the end of the story.” 

“he end of the story? But what other 
end could there be?” 

“‘Come, you’re joking.”’ 

“Not at all. Isn’t that enough for you? 
The comtesse is saved. The comte, not pos- 
sessing the least proof against her, is com- 
pelled by his mother to forego the divorce 
and to give up the child. That is all. Since 
then, he has left his wife, who is living hap- 
pily with her son, a fine lad of sixteen. 

“Yes, yes, but the way in which the 
comtesse was saved?”’ 

Lupin burst out laughing. “My dear old 
chap”—Lupin sometimes condescends to 
address me by this affectionate term—‘‘ my 
dear old chap, you may be rather smart at re- 
lating my exploits, but, by Jove, you do want 
to have the i’s dotted for you! Lassure you, 
the comtesse did not ask for explanations!”’ 

“V>ry likely. But there’s no pride about 
me,” 1 added, laughing. ‘‘ Dot those i’s for 
me, will you?” 
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He took out a five-franc piece and closed 
his hand over it. ‘‘What’s in my hand?” 

“A five-franc piece.” 

He opened his hand. The five-franc 
piece was gone. “You see how easy it is! 
A working jeweler, with his nippers, cuts a 
ring with a date engraved upon it: 23d of 
October. It’s a simple little trick of sleight 
of hand, one of many which I have in my 
bag. By Jove, I didn’t spend six months 

with Dickson, the conjuror, for nothing!” 

“But then—?”’ 

“Out with it!” 

‘The working jeweler?” 

‘Was’ Horace Velmont! Was good old 
Lupin! Leaving the comtesse at three 
o'clock in the morning, I employed the few 
remaining minutes before the husband’s re- 
turn to look round his study. On the table, 
[ found the letter from the working jeweler. 
The letter gave me the address. A bribe of 
a few louis enabled me to take the work- 
man’s place; and I arrived with a wedding 
ring ready cut and engraved. Hocus-pocus! 
Pass! The comte couldn’t made head or 
tail of it.” 

“Splendid!” I cried. And I added, a little 
chaffingly, in my turn, “ But don’t you think 
that you were humbugged a bit yourself on 
this occasion?” 

“Oh? And by whom, pray?” 

‘By the comtesse?”’ 

“In what way?” 

“Hang it all, that name engraved as 
a talisman! The mysterious Adonis who 
loved her and suffered for her sake! All that 
story seems very unlikely; and I ask myself 
if, Lupin though you be, you did not just 
drop into a fine love-story, absolutely gen- 
uine and—none too innocent.” 

Lupin looked at me askance. 
said. 

“How do you know?” 

“Tf the comtesse misstated her facts by 
telling me that she knew that man before 
her marriage—and that he was dead—and 
if she loved him in her secret heart, I, at 
least, have a positive proof that it was an 
ideal love and that he did not suspect it.” 

‘“‘And where is the proof?” 

“Tt is inscribed inside the ring which 
I myself broke on the comtesse’s finger, 
and which I carry on me. Here it is. 
You can read the name she had engraved 
on it.” 

He handed me the ring. I read, ‘‘ Horace 
Velmont.” 


“No,” he 





Arséne Lupin’s next confession, entitled ‘‘ Two Hundred Thousand Francs Reward,’’ will appear in 
ppe 


an early issue. 
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OB HEDGES, the well-known New York lawyer, 
J is perhaps better known for his after-dinner wit. 
rhe following is one of his favorite anecdotes: 

Pat and Mike were sleeping at a farmhouse. 
Mike got hungry in the night and slipped out of the 
room without awakening Pat. 

“Whar you been, Mike?” Pat demanded as Mike 

reentered the room. 
= “Sure an’ Oi was afther 
bein’ down to the panthry to 
git a bite to até, Patsy, boy,” 
Mike whispered cautiously 
as he climbed into bed 
again. 

“Sure, Moike, an’ it’s 
meself will be afther doin’ 
the same,” Pat declared, as 
he rolled quietly out of bed. 





JOB HEDGES 


“Good luck to yez, 
Patsy, boy,” Mike 
whispered, “‘but yez 
wants to keep a sharp 
lookout for the old 
mon when yez passes 
trough his room. It’s 
meself thet stumbled 
over a chair on me ad 
way back, an’ when he 
yelled out, rale sharp 
loike, ‘Who’s thar?’ I jest stood still in me 
tracks and sez ‘Me-ow, me-ow,’ an’ he sez, sez 
he, ‘Ef it ain’t that durn old cat agin!’ an’ then 
he turned over on his side an’ went to slape like 
a bebby, an’ Oi slipped out quiet loike.” 

“Sure, an’ thet was aisy done, Mike,” Pat 
whispered back. ‘“‘Sure an’ it’s meself will be 
afther doin’ the same.” 

And five minutes later when Pat stumbled 
over a pair of shoes in the farmer’s room, and a 
stentorian voice roared out, “‘Who’s there?” Pat 
felt perfectly safe from detection, 4s he answered in 
a rich Irish brogue: 

‘*Loiy still, soir, loiy still. Oi’m the cat.” 





JAMES GIBBONS 


CARDINAL GIBBONS is kindness itself in his 

* dealings with the clergy under his charge; but at 
times he takes a quiet fling at young ones whom 
he thinks will be benefited by kindly humor. At a 
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©he Story—leHers 


Favorite Yarns 


Everybody has a “pet” story, and nearly everybody 
has been the subject of a laugh-provoking anecdote. In the case of noted 
men and women especially it will be discovered that at least one good story, 
cither personal or attached to some one equally prominent, is cherished by 


In this department we strive to print only the 


dinner recently, where a young orator was the re- 
cipient of congratulations for a masterly effort, his 
I:minence told this story: 

“A well-known divine was delivering a eulogy 
over a fireman killed at his post. Waxing poetic, the 
preacher said, ‘The soldier hath fought his last 
tight, the sailor hath gone on his last voyage, the 
fireman hath gone to his last fire!’”’ 


PRANK H. HITCHCOCK, the  postmaster- 
general, tells this story concerning one of the 
rural cogs in the post-oflice machine: 

“That the rural post-oflice is still the bureau of 
general information, in the South no less than in 
the North and the middle West, was recently evi- 
denced by a conversation precipitated by an old 
darky, who approached -the postmaster of an 
Alabama village and said: 

*** Any letters fo’ me?’ ‘No.’ 

**¢ Any postal cards?’ ‘No.’ 

“*Ts my paper come?’ ‘No.’ 

“*Gotany almanacs?’ ‘No.’ 

Say, does you know anybody that wants to 
buy a live alligator?’” 





I ENRY VAN DYKE, the poet, is a keen 

sportsman, and has been since his youth. In 
his younger days he spent 
considerable time with 
rod or gun, and his com- 
panion was generally his 
brother Paul. On one 
occasion they were out 
gunning for reed-birds 
and after a long fruitless 
tramp they came finally 
to a little brook where 
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FRANK H. HITCHCOCK 


they discovered a 
specimen of the game 
they were after. 
Henry, who was car- 
rying the gun, im- 
mediately plumped 
down on his stom- 
ach, and drew a care- 
ful bead on the bird. 


HENRY VAN DYKE 
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of Famous People 


best. 


men and women whose names are universally familiar. 
If you know a truly famous 
person ask him for his favorite anecdote, or find out the best one about 
him, and send it to the Anecdote Editor of the CosMopoLITaAN MAGAZINE. 


pay liberally for those that are found available. 


Paul Van Dyke watched the point of the gun fol- 
low the bird’s movements for a second or two, and 
then he broke forth: 
‘Henry, what are you doing? You surely aren’t 
going to shoot at that bird while he’s walking?” 
‘‘No, Paul,” answered Henry composedly, “I’m 
going to wait till he stops.” 


I R. SHERWOOD, Democratic 

* from Ohio, tells this story: 

A man had for years employed a steady German 
workman. One day Jake came to him and asked 
to be excused from work the next day. 

“Certainly, Jake,” beamed the employer. “What 
are you going to do?” 

“Vall,” said Jake slowly, “I tink I must go by 
mein wife’s funeral. She dies yesterday.” 

After the lapse of a few weeks Jake again ap- 
proached his boss for a day off. 

‘All right, Jake, but what are you going to do 
this time?” 

“Aber,” said Jake, “I go to make me, mit mein 
friulein, a wedding.” 

“What? So soon? Why, it’s only been three 
weeks since you buried your wife.” 

“Ach!” replied Jake, “I don’t hold spite long.” 


‘YHAMP CLARK; successor to ‘‘Uncle Joe,” is 
fondof telling about 

an old minister named Gao = 
Wilson who once 
preached a sermon 
against the “top-knot,”’ | 
astyleof hat much worn 
by women during the 
middle of the  nine- 
teenth century. 

He gave as his text, 


Congressman 
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CHAMP CLARK 


“Top-knot, come 

down,” adding that it 

was taken from Mat- 

thew, twenty-fourth 

chapter, seventeenth 
| verse, and preached a 
j 


sermon against the 
modern tendency 


ISAAC R. SHERWOOD toward frivolity. 


We want genuinely funny stories as narrated by or told about living 
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We are glad to 





At the close of the sermon there was a rustling of 
leaves as the congregation turned to the text, fol- 
lowed by a ripple of mirth as they read, 

‘Let him which is on the house-top not come down 
to take anything out of his house!” 


OHN WANAMAKER, who, as postmaster-gen- 

eral, was hampered in his attempt to make the 
post-office pay by what he 
termed the four chief rea- 
sons against the establish- 
ment of a parcels post 
namely, the four big express 
companies—was discussing 
the recent attempt of the 
authorities to cut down the 
annual deficit when he said 
that the plan adopted re- 





JOHN W. KERN 


minded him of a story. 

“Tt seems,” said Mr. 
Wanamaker, “that a 
certain country church 
was also short of money, 
and its clerk, a dried old 
fossil, who was also the 
grasping president of the 
village bank, saw an ap- 
parent way out of the 
financial difficulty. 

“*We have added,’ 
said he, as he slowly and impressively read his re- 
port at the annual meeting of the parish, ‘four acres 
of very fertile land to the south side of our cemetery, 
and we look for an unusually large increase from 
this addition.’”’ 
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JOHN WANAMAKER 


OHN W. KERN, whom last fall’s political up- 
J heaval landed in Senator Beveridge’s seat in the 
Senate, has a favorite story about an Arkansas man 
who traded land for a mule. 

In the Arkansas hills one day, Mr. Kern met a 
man riding a rough specimen of lop-eared mule. 

“What is a mule like that worth?” he inquired. 

“Traded a farm for this one,” replied the traveler. 

““A farm! Wasn’t that a big price?” 

“That it wasn’t, stranger,and I'll tell you what I did. 
The man who owned the mule couldn’t read or write, 
and when the deed was drawn up I just slipped in 
another eighty acres, and he hasn’t found it out yet.”’ 
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“Votes for Wimmin’”’ 
By E. W. Kemble 





“When | git in the henpeck class, Maria, I'll go ter shoutin’ ‘bout votes 


fer wimmin, but not till then.” 





“Why don't vou git the suffrage bee in yer bunnit? Most hens do.” 
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* Hol’ on! 


I didn't mean it. 


“Quit, I tell ye. Maria! 





Help! Come quick!” 





Can't ye take a joke -" 











* What was it ye said ‘bout bein’ henpecked, Silas?” 





